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You've Gone Way Past Me, Jim 
“Today good old Wright came to my office. All day the boys had been drop- 


ping in to congratulate me on my promotion. But with Wright it was different. 
‘When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant seeking any kind of a 





job—I was just a young fellow without much thought about responsibilities. They put me 
on the payroll and turned me over to Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. He took 


a kindly interest in me from the first. ‘Do well the job that’s given you, lad,’ he said, ‘and 


in time you’ll win out.’ 

“Well, I did my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if ever I was going to get ahead I must not 
only do my work well, but prepare for something better. So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get exactly 
the course I needed to learn our business. I took it up and began studying an hour or two each evening. 


“Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole 
new meaning Wright began giving me the most par- 
ticular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 
also, an increase in pay. Next thing I knewI was made 
assistant foreman of a new department.. I kept right on 
studying because I could see results and each day I was 
applying what I learned. Then there was a change and 
I was promoted to foreman—at good money, too. 
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“And now the first big goal is reached—I am super- 
intendent, with an income that means independence, 
comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things 
that make life worth living. 

“Wright is still at the same job, an example of the 
tragedy of lack or ieining. What atruth he spoke when 
he said today, ‘You’ve gone ’way past me, Jim—and you 
deserve to.’ Heads win—every time!’ 

Yes, it’s simply a question of training. Your hands 
can’t earn the money you need, but your head can if 
you'll give it a chance. 

The International Correspondence Schools have 
helped more than two million men and women to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to know the joy of get- 
ting ahead in business and in life. 

Isn’t it about time to find out what they can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
of your choice, with an income that will make possible 
money in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would iketo provide your family. No 
matter what your age, your occupation, your education, 
or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obliga- 
tion on your part or a penny of cost. That’s fair, isn't 
it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 
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To Readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE: 
to labor difficulties, during which our entire plant was 
necessary to issue 
requently than weekly, in order to make up for lost time. 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE will be published about every five days, and 
we strongly advise our readers to watch the news stands so that they will not 
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CHAPTER I. 


M. FRANCOIS MAILLARD, 





N another place I have told 
how Doctor’ Bentiron  re- 


turned from war-torn Europe 
ememeet after two years’ service as 
chief of the British Royal Commission 
on Military Psychiatry. He came back 
as unostentatiously as he had gone, 








without a word of the honors heapec 
upon him by three grateful countries. 
One morning I came into his big, 


bare, skylighted office, to find him 
slouched back in his great reclining 
chair between the twin, squat, revolv- 
ing bookcases; found him wrapped in 


the same shabby old green bathrobe, 
unchanged save for a few new holes 
burned by carelessly dropped ciga- 


rette ash, blinking sleepily at the blank 
wall as he shook tobacco from a little 
muslin bag into a square of rice paper. 
He was a little grayer, a little more 
lined ; a little more tired and indifferent 
—if that were possible; but he was still 
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the doctor, unaltered by his war work 
as he had been unflattered by the per- 
sonal thanks of a reigning monarch. 

And so he was back with us, with 
Milly and me and our baby; and 
straightway, before ever his chair was 
farmed, he plunged into that almost 
uncannily brilliant investigation which 
ended in the arrest of the professional 
plagiarist. 

Afterward, life at 500 Madison Ave- 
nue settled into its familiar routine. 
The doctor was occupied with his enor- 
mous consulting practice; he saw his 
cases, or refused to see them, with the 
same. abrupt indifference; all day he 
lounged back in the great reclining 
chair, staring at his bare wall with that 
weary, somnolent stare which, none the 
less, missed not even the quiver of an 
eyelash. Through the long winter eve- 
nings he sat in his own particular chair 
in our bright sitting room, smoking si- 
lently or playing with our baby, who 
would go from Milly or from me into 
his arms at a word. Perhaps he talked 
less; but his dull, tired eyes were un- 
changed. They had looked upon sad- 
dening things for so many years that 
the bitter visions of war had no power 
to deepen their somberness. 

But I knew that this calm could not 
continue. To some men adventure 
gravitates; mysteries gather around 
them like flies about a honey pot. The 
doctor was one of these; more than 
any other man I have known, he pos- 
sessed the power of attracting strange 
happenings. He was a veritable storm 
center of excitement. Wherefore I 
was not in the least surprised when De- 
cember caught him into a whirl of cu- 
rious circumstance—and me with him. 

It began with my visit to the sheriff’s 
court. As I have said, Doctor Bent- 
iron kept a licensed house for the in- 
sane, and had usually about twenty- 
five patients there. These came under 
my immediate care as his assistant and 
house physician; so, when an applica- 
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tion was made for the appointment of 
a committee of the person and estate 
of one of them, the doctor sent me 
downtown to appear before a sheriff's 
jury. 

The patient in question was a Mrs. 
Olivia Weston, wife of a doctor in the 
city. In itself, the case was curious 
enough. The woman’s father, a 
wealthy man, had died, leaving several} 
millions to be divided equally among 
his children; but with the proviso that 
Doctor Weston should have no han- 
dling of his wife’s share. The doctor, 
a struggling practitioner, burdened with 
the care of an insane wife and several 
young children, was seeking to be ap- 
pointed his wife’s committee, so that 
he might devote her income to her sup- 
port. His claim was contested by his 
wife’s relatives, who instanced the 
provisions of the will; a brother wished 
to be made her committee. There was 
a conflict over the division of the es- 
tate. The patient’s husband charged 
that her relatives planned to foist upon 
her a large tract of worthless land in 
lieu of valuable bonds. The woman’s 
mother accused the doctor of making 
her insane with drugs, to get control 
of her money. 

Charge and countercharge; claim 
and counterclaim; all the bitterness of 
a family quarrel, so much more sordid 
and implacable than any conflict of 
strangers can ever be; all this was 
fought out in a close, stuffy courtroom 
before three sleepy commissioners and 
an inattentive, whispering jury of fif- 
teen—a typical sheriff’s jury. And 
lawyers—they crowded the room, got 
in each other’s way. A lawyer for 
Doctor Weston; one for his wife’s rela- 
tives; one to represent her father’s es- 
ate; another to represent Mrs. Weston, 
an alleged incompetent person; two to 
act as guardians of the alleged incom- 
petent’s minor children. Some of these 
lawyers also were relatives, which com- 
plicated matters still further. Two of 



























them almost came to blows in the court- 
room, so that the yawning jurors sat 
up interestedly, hoping for excitement. 

But the affair blew over among re- 
criminations, and the case dragged in- 
terminably on while a weary commis- 
sioner strove to hurry matters; one at- 
torney after another brought in utterly 
irrelevant accusations and denials. 

[ was on the witness stand for three 
hours, while opposing factions strove to 
prove and disprove by my testimony 
that Doctor Weston had drugged his 
wife into insanity, utterly forgetful of 
the fact that the only point at issue was 
the respondent’s ability to manage her 
own affairs—which every one conceded 
that she was quite unable to do. 

And at last the thing was over; no 
one was fully satisfied, but at least 
the woman’s incompetence was estab- 
lished, and a committee recommended. 
The case was remanded to the supreme 
court for consideration—you see, the 
sheriff's court may not even appoint 
the committee, since that is left to the 
judgment of a supreme-court justice. 
Which, to me, made the whole affair 
ridiculous, 

The contending factions filed out, 
glaring ineffable defiance at each other, 
and left me to gather up my papers 
and case records, and return with my 
patient to 500 Madison. Then I be- 
came aware of an harrassed clerk, who 
entered from an inner room, talking 
over his shoulder to some one who fol- 
lowed, protesting. 

“There’s nothing here, I tell you,” 
he was saying. ‘We haven’t any rec- 
ord of such a woman. Such cases 
don’t come to us, anyway, unless they 
have money. We haven't anything to 
do with ’em except when there’s a pe- 
tition for a committee.” 

“But—but, m’sieur!” said the other, 
gesticulating, 

“Yah!” growled the clerk under his 
breath, and turned a dumbly eloquent 
back. 
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I looked casually at this persistent 
stranger, and looked again, in mingled 
amusement and admiration. 

He was a slender, cleanly built man 
of forty years or so; he walked with 
a slight limp. The fellow was miracu- 


jously groomed. His immaculate 
broadcloth morning coat, bordered 


with inch-wide braid, hugged a slim 
waist and flared smoothly over his 
hips; his unquiet hands gestured in ex- 
postulation, holding a slender, silver- 
handled stick and a shining French tile 
with a crown like a truncated sugar- 
loaf. His lean face was twisted into 
an insinuating smile, so that the twin, 
needle-pointed spikes of his tiny waxed 
mustache, each full two inches long, 
pointed almost straight upward. Below 
the thin lips a scrap of black beard— 
an infinitesimal French goatee, also 
waxed to the vanishing point—length- 
ened his thin face perceptively. 

His attitude was one of obsequious 
impudence; his face held a humorous, 
cunning boldness impossible to de- 
scribe. Altogether, he was a striking 
figure—a thorough rascal, one saw at 
the first glance, yet a man of force, 
whose bland, unabashed impudence 
was in some way likable. The man, 
I felt, would cut a throat or lead a for- 
lorn hope with equal daring and 
aplomb; it did not need the scrap of 
red ribbon at his lapel to attest his 
bravery. 

Seeing that I watched him, he swept 
me a low, flourishing bow, his deep- 
set, cunning eyes twinkling; then he re- 
turned to his attack upon the official. 


“But surely, wi’sieur,’ said he 
smoothly, 





“a gentleman of your evi- 
dent intelligence—a well-informed civil 
officer like yourself—can at least tell 
me where I can find news of my poor 


dead _ friend’s  so-to-be-pitied sister? 


Not so?” 

The clerk grumbled something under 
iis breath; an oath, I think. 
his breath; th, I think 
worried eye lit upon me. 


Then his 
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“Here’s your man, Frenchy,” he 
cried, in vast relief. “He c’n tell you 
all about them things. ’S Doc Blakely 
—Doctor Bentiron’s assistant.” Com- 
pleting his introduction with a flip of 
the hand, he hurried out, patently glad 
to be rid of his visitor. 

The other bowed again, even more 
deeply than before. He bowed to my 
patient, mumbling vacuously over her 
clasped hands; bowed to each of her 
two nurses, who struggled to wrap a 
coat about her, ending with a wide 
half-mocking flourish—and faced me, 
grinning. 

“JT,” he announced, “am Maillard— 
the Chevalier Francois Maillard, at 
your service, m’sieur.”’ His manner, 
which at first had been openly super- 
cilious, was now more deferential. Look- 
ing at me, he had seen only a big, beefy 
man of thirty, whose thinning hair 
topped a square, heavy, mediocre face; 
except in physical bulk; no very im- 
posing figure, I admit. But I was Doc- 
tor Bentiron’s assistant, and that gave 
me the needed cachet. There are few 
in New York city who have not heard 
of Doctor Thaddeus Bentiron, the 
country’s greatest alienest. If I were 
his assistant, I must be more intelligent 
than I looked; I must have brains, after 
all. I could read this reasoning in the 
stranger’s mobile features. 

“Me,” he went on, “I have seen your 
chief at work—at the Marne it was, 
m’sieur. Ah-h!” he kissed airy finger- 
tips. “A great man, that—a very great 
man, m’sieur!” 

I agreed with him silently, waiting 
to learn his purpose. I knew very well 
that the doctor was a great man; I 
have not known his like. 

“T am desolated, m’sieur,” continued 
Frangois Maillard, “so to trespass 
upon your valued time—but if you 
can spare me a moment?” His hand 
went suggestively to his breast pocket, 
producing a corpulent, tape-bound wal- 
let. 
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“Put it up!” said I sharply; I did 
not like his manner. Yet the fellow 
interested me; there was about him a 
hint of mystery, of half-sinister se- 
crecy. The two nurses could take Mrs. 
Weston home without me, and the rest 
of my afternoon would be free. 

Maillard must have seen how he had 
roused my curiosity, for he smiled with 
veiled impudence. “A _ professional 
matter, doctor,” he hinted, “and one 
quite in the line of your specialty.” 

I fell. “Take the patient back, Miss 
Gallegher,” I directed. “You won't 
need me. Here’s the commitment. 
You can get a taxi out in front. Tell 
the doctor I’ll be back later.” And I 
turned to my questioner. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DISINTERESTED SEARCH. 


M MAILLARD bowed once more, 
* waving me to a chair with the 
hand which held his shining silk hat. 
The courtroom had emptied itself; it 
was half past four, and already the 
electric lights warred against the gath- 
ering winter dusk. Outside it was 
blustering and cold; little gusts of wet 
snow blew against the window. But 
here we were too warm; the air was 
heavy and close. It seemed to please 
my companion. He drew a deep 
breath, reveling in the stuffy heat. 

“Ah-h!” he sighed. “Your Ameri- 
can law courts are wise, my friend. 
They do not love the cold air. Nor 
do I. Me, I have had enough of that 
‘fresh air-—and mud. Ah, m’sieur, the 
dreadful, sucking mud!” He shud- 
dered, his mobile face drawn, and pat- 
ted the thigh of his lame leg. 

For a moment he stared absently out 
through the window, while I studied 
his lean, sharp-cut features with grow- 
ing interest. It was a striking face, 
that of this insouciant M. Maillard; a 
face full of contradictions. Its hawk- 
like contours spoke of courage and re 





















source—the boldly hooked nose be- 
longed to a leader of men. His fore- 
head was high and broad, promising 
keen intelligence; but it sloped rather 
too sharply, and the prominent frontal 
bosses indicated craftiness and an un- 
scrupulous, animal determination. His 
chin was firm and well molded; but 
the thin lips above it were cunning and 
cruel, Altogether an unusual, arrest- 
ing combination. Here was a man, I 
felt, capable of boid decision, whether 
for good or ill, The man was a thor- 
ough-paced rascal, I made no doubt; 
yet a daring, general scoundrel, from 
whom one might equally expect an oc- 
casional good deed, even a piece of 
self-sacrifice, or a remorseless, calcu- 
lating villainy—but never anything 
petty or mean. 

M. Maillard looked up, interrupting 
my scrutiny with his quick, flashing 
smile. 

“So!” said he cheerfully. “You have 
placed me, is it not so, monsieur le 
docteur? Regard me!” He got lithely 
to his feet and swept me another deep, 
half-mocking bow, left hand upon his 
heart. “Regard me, m’sieur! The 
Chevalier Francois Maillard—I might 
even claim De Maillard, did I choose 
—a soldier of fortune, m’sieur; a chev- 
alier d’indusirie. I live by my wits, 
as you have already figured to your- 
self, my friend. And yet—you are 
disposed to like me. Upon my spoken 
word, you would even trust me. Is it 
not so, m’sieur? For I am a gentle- 
man—not too scrupulous, it may be, 
but always the gentleman!” 

He smiled again, showing even teeth, 
ivory-white against his jet-black mus- 
taches; which, I doubt not, had their 
glossy color from a bottle. Watching 
him, I was forced to think of Dickens’ 
adventurer, M. Blandois-Rigaud: 





“Death of my life, it is my nature to 
be a gentleman—always a gentleman!” 
Yet, in spite of his braggadocio, there 
was something open and likable about 
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the fellow’s humorous impudence. He 
was incomparably more able to inspire 
confidence than the sinister Rigaud. 
Listening to his airy impertinences, one 
smiled, at him or with him—but one 
must smile. 

“Ah-h!” said he, noting my expres- 
sion. “So that is settled—to our mu- 
tual gratification. I am introduced— 
not so? Then let us go on to my busi- 
ness with you. Once before I so- 
journed in your so wonderful country ; 
regard you, how well I speak your lan- 
guage!” Indeed, his English was well- 
nigh perfect, save for an occasional 
elided “h”’; it was his odd idioms and 
interjections which betrayed the for- 
eigner, 

“Long years ago,” declared M. Mail- 
lard, and sighed lightly. “I was then 
still young, m’sieur. Ah-h, those days! 
And in that long-gone time, I had a 
friend. A friend of the heart, a true 
companion in arms; a young Irishman, 
Patrick Lacy. He was my associate 
in certain enterprises. Of what na- 
ture, you ask? Oh, la, la, m’sieur! 
Oh, la, la, la!’ With an iniinitable 
gesture, he shrugged his thin shoul- 
ders almost to his ears, spreading slen- 
der, well-kept hands in amiable expos- 
tulation. “What matter? It imports 
nothing! But, those enterprises 
came to an end, with success. Behold 
you—I must return to my native land 
—to la belle France. This country, as 
you say, it became too ’ot for me. Be- 
hold, then; I go. Embracing my 
friend, I depart these shores, leaving 
him disconsolate. That was ten years 
ago. 

“Mais, I learn later that mon cher 
Patrick have engage in other affairs, 
less fortunate. He is taken, m’sieur 
—figure it to yourself! For a mere 
mistake, doubtless of the most inno- 
cent—though I was not there to see’’— 
and the fellow had the assurance to 
grin at me—‘“he is arrest’ and thrown 
into prison. Me, when the news comes 
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to France, I am desolated. But what 
is there to do? Name of a little blue 
dog, m’sieur, nothing! Moreover, 
these shores are to me on’ealthy. So 
I must remain in France, sorrowing, 
while my friend languishes in prison. 
And there, m’sieur, he died at last. 

“Meanwhile, I am about my affairs 
—in Paris, in Vienna, in Constanti- 
nople—wherever there is money to be 
made without working. And at last 
comes the great war. I return to my 
country; I join the colors; I fight, am 
wounded, invalided. Well, what would 
you? It is for my country, n’cest pas? 
3eing wounded, I receive my discharge, 
and sail for America, hoping that. here 
all is forgotten, if not forgiven. What 
would you, m’sieur? A gentleman 
must live—and here is much wealth! 

“Mais, returning here, I bethink me 
of my friend, Patrick Lacy. He is 
dead, m’sieur—true. But he had a sis- 
ter. Ah, mais, non! A quiet woman, 
very triste—and—not beautiful. It is 
no affair of the heart. But she is the 
sister of my friend, and alone in the 
world. I seek for her, to relieve her 
distress, to serve her as a brother” 
And, to an extent, I believe the man 
was sincere in this. At least, I do not 
think he would have allowed any 
known trouble of his friend’s sister to 
go unrelieved. 

“T seek for her,’ M. Maillard con- 
tinued, gesturing excitedly, “I make 
inquiries—and what do I find?’ He 
slapped himself hard on the forehead. 
“Oh, la, la, la! My poor friend, my 
poor M’amselle Bridget! She is crazed, 
m’sieur—her mind ’ave given way be- 
neath her sorrows. Nine years ago, 
my informant tells me, she ’ave become 
lunatique; she is taken to an asylum, 
insane! Me, m’sieur, I weep with pity 
when I hear that!” Indeed, his twin- 
kling black eyes were wet with tears 
as he spoke. “I grieve, m’sieur—I 
blame myself. And I set out to find 
this poor lady, this M’amselle Bridget 





Lacy—to take her from that hotel de 
piété, to cherish her griefs with a broth- 
er’s care. 

“And now,” he finished, “I come to 
my errand with you. For this was long 
ago, m’sieur—nine long years ago, The 
poor lady, being very quiet, very triste, 
had no friends but me—and I had de- 
serted her, unknowing. Oh, la, la, la! So 
now, m’sieur, I cannot find her. She is 
perhaps still in the asylum, perhaps 
somewhere, even, in this great, cold 
city, living in poverty—perhaps even 
dead, neglected and alone!” With the 
facile emotionalism of the Latin, M. 
Maillard lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. The irritable clerk thrust in a 
head, noted the source of the commo- 
tion, and helplessly threw up his hands. 

It was growing late; we could not 
stay in the courtroom much longer. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Maillard,” I 
begged, “and come to the point. We 
must leave here soon. What is it you 
wish me to do?” 

His emotion disappeared as_ sud- 
denly as it had arisen; he turned a 
cheerfully surprised face upon me. 

“Mais, m’sieur,’ he replied, “is it 
not plain enough? I ask you and your 
distinguished chief, M’sieur le Docteur 
Bentiron, to find this so distressed 
lady. Me, what do I know of your 
laws for the insane? I ask, m’sieur— 
even here, to-day, have I asked that 
official of no manners a_ hundred 
times. But he, too, knows nothing. 
Certainement, there are records, is it 
not so? If one but knew where to 
look, one might surely find the lady. 
Come, m’sieur—you will help me in 
this, non? It is of an importance not 
to be overestimated.” 

“Why, yes,” said I. “If you are 
sure she was really committed; if she 
was actually sent to any New York 
State hospital for the insane, it will 
be easy enough to trace her, The State 
hospital commission, in Albany, has 
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complete. records of all insane in hos- 
pitals.” 

“But,” persisted Maillard, “if she is 
discharged—or dead?” I do not know 
which possibility seemed to distress 
him more; it was very plain that he 
had a vital interest in finding this Brid- 
get Lacy. 

“Well,” I replied, “if she’s dead, the 
records will show it. And if she has 
been discharged, they’ll have the ad- 
dress to which she went, and the name 
of the relative or friend who took 
charge of her. One can’t get lost in 
an insane hospital, Mr. Maillard—not 
in New York State.” 

He gave a huge sigh of 
“Ah-h!” said M. Maillard. “You 
gratify me, m’sieur—I am_ ravished 
with joy. I shall then soon be able to 
clasp to this bosom the sister of my 
poor friend. Delightful!” He jumped 
up and shook my hand heartily. 

The morose clerk approached us, 
scowling. “Time t’ get out, gents,” he 
announced. “Court’s closed.” 

“All right, Griggs,” said I. “We're 
just going. Come along, Mr. Mail- 
lard.” 

He accompanied me to the street, 
talking volubly all the way. In the 
lower lobby he stopped, clapping his 
shiny silk hat jauntily sidelong upon 
a sleek pompadour. 

“It is then settled, m’sieur?’ he in- 
quired. “You will accept this commis- 
sion?” He paused a moment, twisting 
in uncertainty at his waxed mustache 
ends. “It is—ah, a matter, of course, 
not truly medical. More, let us say, 
a legal affair. You act as my attorney; 
and these avocats, m’sieur, you know 
they must always have their retain- 
ing fee—not so? You will then permit 
me?” 

The plethoric wallet appeared once 
more; he untied its tape winding, and 
produced a yellow-backed bill, eying 
me askance. I frowned a bit, and the 
money disappeared at once. Meillard 


relief, 
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burst into voluble apologies, so that 
I could not but smile. He was so eager 
not to offend me, so desperately anx- 
ious for my help, that I made sure of 
some ulterior motive behind his insist- 
ence. There were many doctors, 
many lawyers, in New York, to serve 
his ostensible purpose as well as I. 

“Never mind a retainer,” said f. 
“To-morrow I’ll write to Albany for 
you. Then, if I locate Miss Lacy, | 
can send you a bill later.” 

He was profuse in thanks. Whip- 
ping out an expensively engraved card, 
he presented it with a flourish. “At 
the Hotel Geneva, m’sieur,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘You will phone me there— 
not so?” 

I nodded, and turned away, for it 
was nearing my dinner time, and [| 
must get back to 500 Madison. But 
M. Maillard hung on the steps a mo- 
ment; out of the tail of my eye, I noted 
his indecision. Then he stretched out 
a detaining hand. 

“But, m’sieur,” he called. “A mo- 
ment, if you please!” 

I turned back, looking at him curi- 
ously. The man was in a very fever 
of uncertainty, torn between caution 
and desire. Tugging at his tiny goatee, 
he fairly danced up and down in ex- 
citement. 

“T—I,” he stammered. “There is 
one thing more, m’sieur—a thing to be 
said. Oh, of an importance! But 
surely! And yet—it is highly confi- 
dential. Mos’ secretissime! I—I can 
surely trust you, m’sieur?” 

“As you choose,” said I indiffer- 
ently. Now, I made sure, I was to 
hear the nub of his insistence that I 
help him. His eagerness to find this 
sridget Lacy had seemed too acute to 
be entirely disinterested. And so it 
proved, 

“There is a thing,” he whispered 
rapidly, his mobile fingers emphasizing 
the hurried words, “there is a thing to 
be said. This M. Lacy, my friend— 
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he had a secret. A great, oh, a mos’ 
great secret! And now he is dead, 
and this secret. is known only to his 


sister—if you can find her, m’sieur. 


But, figure it to yourself, this 1’am- 
selle Bridget, she is crazee. For a year, 
her frien’ say, she would not speak. 


Per’aps she do not say nothing, even 
now—not so? But this secret—l mits’ 
know him! Your chief, m’sieur— 
that so learned Doctor Bentiron—could 
he not per’aps make her to talk?” 

“T don’t know,” said I. “He could, 
if any one.” 

“Ah-h!” replied M. Maillard, nod- 
ding emphatically, both hands in the 
air. | dodged the erratic waving of his 


stick. “You will speak wiz ’im, 
m’sieur?” In his excitement, the 
man’s careful English was slipping 
from him; he spoke rapidly, with a 
strong accent. “You will tell ’im of 
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to-morrow I come there, to 
Per’aps he see me—per’aps 


2) 


me? An’ 
is ’ouse. 
he ’elp me, n’cest pas: 

“T don’t know,” I replied frankly. 
“He will—if he happens to feel like 
it. You can come and see.” 


The Frenchman shook both my 
hands ecstatically; I thought he was 
about to kiss me. “Ah-h!” he cried 


I am save’! 
r-rich! To- 


jubilantly. “It is settle’! 
M’sieur, I am already 
morrow, then, m’sieur. To-morrow at 
nine o'clock, I come—arJ until 
that Docteur Bentiron he will see me! 


wait 


CHAPTER III. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


RUE to his word, M. Francois Mail- 

lard appeared in the doctor’s wait- 
ing room promptly at nine next morn- 
ing. He looked curiously about him; 
at the bare, white-tiled floor, the hard 
wooden bench which ran about two 
sides of the room, at the brass rail, like 
that in brokers’ which 
protected the clerks and 
girl. It was an oddly appointed place 


some offices, 


the telephone 
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enough for a physician’s office; it in- 
variably won a look of half-dismayed 
amazement from the new visitor. 

Standing just within the door, Mail- 
lard looked rather helplessly about. I 
saw his eyes widen at sight of the 
dozen or so of waiting patients, the in- 
tent stenographers, clicking off letters 
and case reports, the busy telephone 
girl, plugging in one call after another. 
His feline eye rolled in Gallic appre- 
ciation as he noted the appearance of 
these young ladies—for the standard 
of pulchritude among Doctor Bent- 
iron’s female employees was always 
high. Then he saw me at my desk, 
checking over the morning reports, and 
advanced to the rail, hat in hand, This 
morning he wore a lounge suit of hard- 
finished silk worsted, as wonderfully 
tailored as had been his formal clothes 
of the afternoon before. His chamois- 
gloved hands held a shaggy gray Fe- 
dora; under one arm was a slender, 
whiplike bamboo stick. 

“Ah-h, m’sieur!” he cried, sweeping 
me alow bow. “A pleasure, m’sieur— 
my very great pleasure!” He preened 
his glossy mustache, rolling his eyes at 
pretty Miss Morgan beside me; his air 
of bold of airy, humorous 
impudence, was superb. 

“And W’sieur le Docteur Bentiron? 
He is well, I trust? Ah-h! He awaits 
me, no doubt; you have spoken of me 
—of the Chevalier Francois Maillard?” 
He glanced slyly about, twisting the 
two-inch spikes of his waxed mustache, 


assurance, 


| 
i 


for the effect of this sounding titie 
upon the stenographers ; his supple fin- 
gers settled his coat lapel, to which 


clung a bit of rid ribbon. 





And the girls looked back at 
shyly, patting back hair and ig 
shirtwaists, for he was an eye 1g 

—debonnair, theatrically 


figure after all- 
poised, and self-assured. 
late grooming, his lithe 
dyed mustaches and 
youth, 


His immacu- 
figure, and 
goatee lent 
belied by 


glos SY; 


him a titious air of 








‘ 








the deep-cut lines of his lean face, the 
somber, disillusioned hardness of his 
narrow black eyes. 

“Permit me, m’sicur,’ he continued. 
“My card—for the doctor!” With a 
sweeping gesture, he produced another 
of those ornate, expensive-looking 
cards, and handed it to Miss Morgan, 
bowing low. “No doubt the doctor will 
see me at once, before these good peo- 
ple.” And he glanced at the row of 
waiting patients with a smile of in- 
effable condescension. 

They, oddly assorted as the doctor’s 
patients were apt to be—a stalwart, 
overalled plumber between a bearded 
rabbi and an exquisite, silk-stockinged 
gentleman of leisure; well-dressed !a- 
dies, giggling shopgirls, the inevitable 
shawled scrubweman, for whose class 
Doctor Bentiron had an especial fond- 
ness—glared resentfully back. I smiled 


a bit grimly, knowing the chief’s habits. 


“You'll have to wait your turn,” I 
told him, rather maliciously. “The 
doctor may be ready for you by noon 
—if he decides to see you at all.” 

But Maillard was quite unabashed. 
“Voila!” he answered gayly. “But you 
will urge him, m’sieur? You will per- 
suade him to interview me? In his 
own good time, at his convenience, of 
course. But, yes—of a surety, m’sieur! 
See, I wait—patiently.” He walked 
to the long bench and seated himself 
beside stout, Mother-Hubbard-clad 
Mrs. Maginnis, with a deferential bow 
and a courteous, murmured apology 
which quite won that good lady’s heart. 
Her broad face redder than ever, she 
moved along, crowding the silk-socked 
exquisite beside her, and sat up very 
straight, the lone, nodding daisy of her 
forlorn hat trembling to her gratified 
pride. 

I finished checking the reports, dic- 
tated a letter or two, and went about 
my business while the endless succes- 
sion of patients—all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women—filed through 
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the side door into the doctor’s own 
sanctum, and then out another way. 
The machinery of the office worked 
smoothly, as always; it did not need 
my supervising eye. Clerks, nurses, 
and orderlies worked eagerly, keeping 
the way smooth for the doctor, and felt 
amply repaid if they might win from 
him an occasional listless, drawled 
word of approbation, for they loved 
the chief, as did every one who came 
into close contact with him, feeling the 
innate kindliness of the man beneath 
his impassible mask. Never effusive, 
he was never harsh or irritable. Al- 
ways equable and just, he reserved de- 
cision until he had heard both sides of 
any dispute; and then his word was 
law. A stern man, yet in trouble more 
tender than a woman. Never a respec- 
ter of persons, he would turn from the 
complaints of a millionaire to ease the 
griefs of some toiler of the slums; and 
that man who had once seen his heart- 
ening, friendly smile as he bent to aid 
the faltering steps of a gnarled, rheu- 
matic scrubwoman—half drunk, per- 
haps—could never thereafter think of 
him as cold or hardened. A strange, 
strong character; a man apart, was 
Doctor Thaddeus Bentiron. I have 
never seen his like. His people feared 
and loved him with equal fervor—as 
did I. 

And so the morning waned, I busy 
with my exacting work, while M. Fran- 
cois Maillard sat in the outer office, 
waiting with exemplary patience. One 
by one his fellow visitors departed 
through that inner door which led to 
the doetor’s own particular room, sum- 
moned by a pretty, low-voiced nurse. 
I passed through as Mrs. Maginnis was 
called; she rose ponderously, and Mail- 
lard sprang up beside her, bowing with 
studied courtesy. Something changed 


hands between them; I caught the thin 
glint of silver, and the lady dropped 
him a quaint, old-fashioned courtesy, 
palpitating with 


fairly appreciation. 
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Evidently the foreign gentleman had 
thoroughly ingratiated himself here. 

“God love ye, sorr,” cried Mrs. Ma- 
ginnis, “f’r the foine, dacint gintleman 
ye ar-re! ’Tis yer health I’ll be drinkin’ 
with that same, sorr.” And she de- 
parted, waddling majestically. 

I looked on, smiling. My heart 
warmed toward this gallant rascal; 
there must be good in ‘one who would 
show such kindliness to poor, work- 
scarred old Mrs. Maginnis—and su- 
preme tact in one who could give her 
money without rousing her jealous 
pride of independence. 

Another fifteen minutes, and a nurse 
summoned me from the ward. ‘‘The 
doctor says, please come to his office,” 
said she. 

[I hurried down to meet M. 
cois Maillard, just being ushered in, 
His narrow eyes widened again at sight 
of the big, bare room—the oddest phy- 
sician’s office I have ever seen. The 
white-painted walls were bare, save for 





ran- 








two plain wooden doors. The room 
was windowless, and a huge skylight 


formed its entire ceiling. A bare, pol- 
ished floor; at one end, the doctor’s re- 
clining chair, flanked by the twin re- 
volving bookcases whose squat corpu- 
lence filled that whole side of the room. 
There was no other furniture; no rugs, 
no hangings, no pictures on the walls. 
room’s chair, slid far 
down, his thin knees almost as high as 
his head, sat Doctor Bentiron, his 
bearded face as immobile as a graven 
e. He blinked dully at the bare 
through a nimbus of tobacco 
one thin hand held a 
made cigarette. He did not look about 
at our entry; his dull, brooding gaze 
was as absent as ever; but I knew that 
no detail of our visitor’s appearance 
escaped that vague but all-encompass- 


In the one 





wall 
1 
home- 


P Lae 
smoke ; 


ing stare. 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
He made no movement taward his 
battery of push buttons, whereby | 
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knew that ‘he was not very favorably 
impressed by his visitor. The~doctor 
kept no chairs save his own in the of- 
fice; all but especially favored callers 
must stand through their interview. 
The doctor maintained that this was 
a time-saving plan, as tending to dis- 
courage loquacity. 

“Umphf?” repeated the doctor. 

Maillard hesitated and glanced at 
me; then, perceiving that he was in- 
vited to state his case, he took a step 
forward. 

The doctor made an almost imper- 
ceptible movement of withdrawal. He 
never liked to have visitors come too 
close, being moved, perhaps, by the in- 
stinctive caution of the alienist, who 
must always be on the alert for an un 
provoked assault. 

With rare tact, M. Maillard heeded 
this shrinking and halted in his tracks. 
As by instruction, he took up the po- 
which the chief preferred. 
attention, some six feet 

lit 


sition 
Standing at 


away from the great chair, and a 
| 


tle to its right, he began to speak. 
“M. le Chevalier Francois Maillard,” 

said he, and bowed low, “at your 

service, ieur. I seek the sister of 


my dear, dead friend, now, as I believe, 
confined in one of your American asy- 
lums for the insane.” 
“Umphf,” remarked the doctor. 
Thus encouraged, the Frenchman 
continued. “Years ago, | 
ciated with my good friend, M. Patrick 


Was asso- 


Lacy, in certain—ah—enterprises.” 
“Umphf,” repeated the doctor, giving 
him the merest flicker of one eye. “In 
something disreputable, I have no 
doubt.” 
Maillard’s 
the truth of this surmise. “What would 
inquired, quite un- 
shoulders 
live. 


4 . Sanne ] 
impudent grin admitted 


you, m’sieur?” he 
abashed, slender 
almost to his ears. “One 
st, Francois Maillard does 


shrugging 


must 





But at le 
not forget 
years ago, doctor. 





his friends. This was ten 


Soon after, I re- 











turned to France, where I have been 
until this week. Voila, m’sieur! I took 
my departure; and later I heard that 
M. Lacy had been unfortunate in an- 
other—ah—enterprise. In fine, he was 
arrest’; he was taken to prison—and 
there he died! Ah, m’sieur, I was des- 
olated!” He clasped slender hands 
over his heart; his eyes rolled tragi- 


cally. Yet, beneath this dramatic dis- 
play, one felt a certain sincerity. The 
man seemed truly grieved; and I 


thought that the doctor’s stern reserve 
softened a little. 

“He left a sister,” pursued Maillard. 
“A lonely, quiet, mouselike woman; 
trieste, unattractive, but very fidéle. 
She shared all her brother’s secrets— 
and she was loyal to him. And there- 
fore I would have served her, although 
she disliked me. I could not return to 
America—for reasons!” He shrugged 
once more, grinning shamelessly; an 
impudent, engaging grin. “Yet I wrote 
this lady; I sent her money; and the 
letters came back to me, after months. 
I wrote my friends—I made to search 
—but she was lost. 

“So I gave it up, being busy with my 
affairs. And then, m’sieur, the war. I 
return to France, I join the colors. All 
is forgiven; my little peccadilloes are 
blotted out. I serve under Joffre, un- 
der Petain; I am even decorate’. Then 
[ am wounded—at the Marne, 
m’sieur.” He tapped his lame leg with 
the slim bamboo. “I am invalided; and 


, 


I venture to return to these shores. 
And so—I seek Ma’mselle Bridget 
Lacy. At last I learn that she was 


taken away nine years ago, as /una- 
tique, to be placed in one of your asy- 
lums. Ah-h, m’sieur!” Fervently he 
clasped his hands; tears stood in his 
narrow eyes. “I beg you—see, I im- 
plore! Find for me this so-to-be-pitied 


lady, that I may embrace her—that I 

may relieve her distresses, as might a 

brother !” 
“Umphf,” 


said the doctor dryly. 
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Through all this talk, he had blinked 
at his bare wall, unmoving save as his 
cigarette was lifted to the bearded lips 
and taken away. The air about his 
head was blue with smoke. 

“Umphf. There is something behind 
this, my friend. Your eagerness to find 
Miss Lacy doesn’t impress me as _ be- 
ing entirely disinterested. First tell 
me where you come in.” 

Our visitor seemed a trifle discon- 
certed. He eyed the chief’s immobile 
countenance with mingled admiration 
and embarrassment. Then he laughed 
boldly. 

“But yes, m’sieur, you are acute— 





not so? Ina moment I would have ex- 
plained. This Monsieur Lacy, my 
friend—he was at work upon a—an 


object d’art, let us say. It is best, per- 
‘aps, that I dod not tell you just what. 
This work, m’sieur, it was complete’ 
before his so unfortunate arrest. It 
was never used; but this J/a’mselle 
3ridget, she hide it, so that no one 
knew. Now this thing which he made, 
I can use it, m’sieur. It is of an im- 
portance; mais, oui! In it are great 
profits. And this I will freely share 
with the lady, half and half. It would 
have been my dear friend’s wish to 
have it so, I assure you!” The man 
was very much in earnest; I believed 
his words. 

“You are a psychologist of the very 
greatest, m’sieur le docteur,” he went 
on. “You are able, if you choose, to 
persuade this great secret from the poor 


afflicted one, when she is found. And 
you will do this thing, m’sieur? Yes? 


No?” 

At the unexampled impudence of this 
suggestion, the doctor raised his head. 
Turning it slowly, he pinned the unfor- 
tunate visitor with a merciless, unblink- 
ing gray stare. The other’s bold, 
crafty eyes could not support it; they 
wavered and sank. A tinge of color 
came in the sallow cheeks. For once, 
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M. Frangois Maillard was thoroughly 
cowed and abashed. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, and the 
dry, inflectionless tones bore a cutting 
edge. “You ask me to concern myself 
with your shady affairs? Go away. 
You annoy me.” 

Without a word, Maillard wheeled 
and started for the door, head hanging, 
humiliation and disappointment in 
every line of his slender figure. 

The chief looked reflectively at his 
back, a twinkle in his dull, gray eyes. 
“Stop,” he drawled. 

Maillard turned about, hope dawn- 
ing in his eyes. 

“You were 
Marne?” 

“Oui, m’sieur,” replied the other sim- 
ply. “With the —th Chasseurs.” 

“Exactly,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
His eye lingered briefly upon the scrap 
of ribbon in the Frenchman’s lapel. 
“Exactly. Yes. -I was there, too.” 

“T saw you, m’sieur,” replied Mail- 
lard humbly. 

The chief patised midway in the roll- 
ing of a fresh cigarette to yawn hugely. 
“Umphf,” said he. “You’re a likable 
rufhan, my friend. Even your impu- 
dence is refreshing.” His tone took 
the sting from these frank words. 
“We'll try to locate your friend, at 
least. Give her former address and all 
particulars to Blakely here; and come 
back to-morrow at nine o’clock. Then 
I will consider what is to be done with 
you. Now get out.” 

And M. Maillard backed away, as 
from the presence of royalty, stammer- 
ing his thanks in rapid, excited French. 


at the Battle of the 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN “OBJECT OF ART. 
QUTSIDE, Maillard turned to me a 
flushed face, upon which’ perspira- 

tion stood in big beads. His jaunty 
assurance had deserted him; his mirac- 
ulous grooming was a little disordered. 
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He looked quite humanly flustered and 
mussed up. 

“Ah-h!” he exhaled. “M’sieur, your 
Doctor Bentiron is a great man. A 
very gr’reat man indeed! Voila!” 

He felt of his cuffs, touched coat la- 
pels and necktie as though he had ac- 
tually come from a physical contest. 
Then he preened the drooping spikes of 
his waxed mustache into their accus- 
tomed perkiness, caught at his usual 
jaunty swagger, and started out. 

“But, no!” he cried, with a little, 
vexed laugh. “I must explain more to 
you, my friend. But first, I would see 
your—how you call?—your accountant 
—cashier.” 

[ brought him back to the front of- 
fice, where he paid Miss Morgan the 
doctor’s usual consultation fee; a sum 
larger than many men earn in a month, 
for the chief’s charges were high. He 
stood alone, preéminent among the 
country’s psychiatrists; and people ac- 
cepted gratefully any opportunity of 
paying whatever he might demand. 
Yet I have known him to refuse more 
than one suppliant millionaire, in or- 
der to give his time to some laborer, 
some poor waif of the streets, never 
asking for payment, or accepting with 
grave courtesy a dollar, a quarter— 
even a dime, for the doctor was always 
tender of the queer, sharp pride of pov- 
erty. 

I stood by, inwardly commending the 
diplomacy which had withheld Maillard 
from mentioning payment to the chief 
himself. He had gauged the doctor’s 
eccentricities with a keenness lacking 


in many a better man. Beneath his im- 
passivity, the doctor had a fierce pride 
in his calling. “This is no bucket 
shop,” I have heard him say to those 
who believe that money can buy every- 
thing. “I do not run a business here; 
I practice my profession.” 

So Maillard paid his bill, stripping 
yellow-backed bills from his fat wal- 
let with an air. I took his‘meager data 














regarding the lost woman; her full 
name, the address of a cheap, East Side 
boarding house, and almost nothing 
else. My visitor tugged at his diminu- 
tive goatee, his long face growing 
longer as he realized the scantiness of 
this information. But I reassured him; 
if the woman had really been commit- 
ted she would be easy enough to find. 
And so he went away a little com- 
forted, and beginning to resume his 
normal, dashing manner. 

He had no more than left when I 
was once more called into the chief’s 
room. He sat in his accustomed place, 
smoking as usual, and gazing medita- 
tively down into his lap, where lay two 
visiting cards. 

“Umphf, Blakely,” he drawled, 
handing them over, “I suspect that 
these go together; cause and effect, so 
to say.” 

I looked at the cards with some in- 
terest. One was the ornate, rich-look- 
ing carte de visit of our recent caller, 
the Chevalier Francois Maillard; the 
other, a plain, businesslike affair, was 
printed simply, “B. J. Danvers, Treas- 
ury Department.” 

The doctor yawned. “Our friend 
Maillard,” he continued, “is a clever 
crook; a genial, diplomatic rascal—but 
a rascal still. . He evidently labored 
under the impression—which I think I 
have already done something to dissi- 
pate—that he could slip one over on the 
old doctor. Umphf. Yes. Exactly. 
I am curious, Blakely, my son. I think 
we'll just string along with Maillard 
for a bit, until we discover his little 
game. Meanwhile, let us see what in- 
terest the treasury department has in 
him. Or in us, Blakely; or in us. 
Frisk yourself, my son. Perhaps some- 
body has been giving you wooden 
money. You haven’t been shoving the 
queer on the side, have you?” 

His lean, bearded face set in that 
mask of superhuman solemnity which, 
with the doctor, took the place of 
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laughter, he pushed one of the battery 
of buttons beneath his right hand. Im- 
mediately, a nurse popped her head in 
at the door, like the cuckoo out of a 
clock. 

“Bring Mr. Danvers in,” directed the 
chief. 

And a moment later the government 
agent appeared; a man of the middle 
size, perfectly undistinguished. Ten 
thousand such ride in the subway daily. 
His round, comfortable, black mus- 
tached face and neatly tailored figure 
might have belonged to a broker, a law- 
yer, a salesman—what you like; any- 
thing rather than the conventional, 
hawk-faced sleuth of fiction. 

He closed the door carefully and 
stepped forward, nodding briskly. All 
his movements were deft and sure, un- 
obtrusively swift; despite his unassum- 
ing front, one knew him at once for a 
man of poise, capable of decisive ac- 
tion. 

The chief blinked drearily at his bare 
wall; one could not say that he had 
looked at his visitor at all. His ex- 
pression did not change; but he pushed 
another button. Hanrahan, the big or- 
derly, appeared in the doorway. 

“Chairs, Hanrahan,’ drawled the 
doctor, and I knew that he had passed 
judgment favorably upon the secret- 
service man. 

The orderly produced two chairs, 
and set them rather at Doctor Bent- 
iron’s right; not facing him, but so that 
Danvers and I sat with our profiles to- 
ward his big chair. It was so that the 
chief always had his visitors seated; 
perhaps because, thinking themselves 
unobserved, they failed to guard their 
expressions. 

“Umphf,” Doctor 


said Bentiron, 


when we were seated. It was the grunt 
interrogative, and the government man 
responded to it at once, plunging di- 
rectly into his business. 

“The department is watching one 
Frangois Maillard, alias Jean Dupré, 








alias Marcus Steinmann, alias Isador 
Mechlinburg, and the Count of Riche- 
pin, and a dozen other aliases. Origi- 
nally a Bulgarian, often calling himself 
Swiss, who is a citizen of France. 
High-class confidence man; mighty 
clever, and in many ways a very decent 
sort—after his own peculiar code. He 
has an interesting history, which I 
won't trouble you with, 

“It’s like this, doctor. We have rea- 
son to believe that he is framing some- 
thing which concerns the treasury de- 
partment, but we haven’t anything on 
him—yet. He’s being watched. We 
know, of course, that he had a talk 
with your assistant, Doctor Blakely 
here, last night; and to-day he calls on 
you. Will you tell me what he wants? 
That is, of course, if you can with- 
out violating any confidence.” 


“ > 


Umphf,” replied Doctor Bentiron, 
and blinked at the wall in silence for 
a moment while he rolled a fresh ciga- 
rette. “Umphf,” he repeated. And 
then: “Oh, well—— He’s not my 
patient; and he’s trying to put some- 
over. Yes, Danvers, I’ll tell 
He wants me to find a Miss Brid- 
get Lacy, sister of some unsavory ac- 
complice of his, who died in jail. She 
is supposed to be in one of the State 
insane hospitals.” 

“Ve-ah!” said Mr. Danvers. 
would be Pat Lacy’s sister.” 
round face squared itself; a glint of 
suppressed triumph came into his mild 
eyes. His mask of mediocrity dropped 
for a moment, showing him aggressive, 
forceful, dominant. 

“It’s this way, doctor,” he explained 
“Patrick Lacy was a clever all-around 
crook; a former associate of Maillard’s, 
as you say. He was up to a lot of 
tricks, but his specialty was counter- 


hing 
thing 


Vou 


“That 


ris 


He was a wonderful engraver 
mild 
with professional enthusiasm ; 
mirrored that curious liking, almost af- 
fection, which the fair-minded detec- 


feiting. 
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—a peach!” The eyes glowed 
i 


his face 
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tive feels for a high-class criminal. 
“Lacy’s five, series of 1885, is a classic, 
doctor; we’ve got one of them framed, 
down at the mint. Well, we finally 
got him, nine years ago, and he died at 
Atlanta. 
“Now, here’s the point: At 
time the department got stories about 
a new plate. You know how such 
things go—a whisper, a bit of gossip 
in the back room of a saloon. Well, 
we got it pretty straight that Lacy had 
just finished plates for the new hun- 
dred-dollar bill of the series of nine- 
teen-six. It was his masterpiece, and 
he boasted of it to his pals, just as 
any great artist might talk of his best 
work; for this man Lacy was an artist, 
in his line. He’d made just one im- 
pression. One of our men got a 
glimpse of it, and he swore that nobody 
could be sure it was queer. Well, we 
nabbed him. He was living up here in 
the Bronx all alone with his sister. She 
was half crazy, even then. We frisked 
the place; we gave him the works; we 
found his layout, and two or three 
plates—fives and tens—but not the one. 
Lacy wouldn’t even deny he’d made it; 
said he had it safe. 
“And there you are. 
out saying another word. 
his sister. She _ kept 
wouldn’t have any dealings with any- 
body. She got letters from several of 
her brother’s old pals; one or two from 
Maillard there; but she never answered 
any of them. Then she began to re- 
fuse her mail, kept the door locked, 
wouldn’t go out, even to buy food—and 
finally the neighbors made a complaint; 
she’d moved down to a rooming house 
on the East Side, and they took her to 
And that ended it, we 


that 


Lacy died with- 
Ve watched 
to herself, 


Bellevue. 
thought. 

“Now Maillard 
first off, he starts looking for bridget 
Lacy. Maillard’s 
queer, though he never tried his hand 
at making it. He used to be Lacy’s 


comes back, and 


° . » ] 
a bird at shoving the 











He must think the woman knows 


wire. 
where Lacy hid that plate; and he 
wants it.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor leth- 
“That, Blakely, my son, was 


raically. 





Maillard’s ‘objet dart.’ That is the 
secret he wants me to get from that 
poor crazy woman—‘A secret, m’sieur; 
but yes, of an importance unexampled! 
Voila!’” The dry, lifeless tones 
seemed unchanged; the doctor did not 
move. Yet by some subtle mimicry I 
seemed to sce M. Francois Maillard 
there before us, gesticulating with those 
slender, unquiet hands, to hear his high, 
voice, emphatic, strongly ac- 





eager 
cented. 

“That’s Maillard—to the life!” ex- 
claimed the government man; and [ 
stared at the chief, marveling what 
new accomplishment he might next re- 
veal. This gift of mimicry seemed al- 
most uncanny. 

“Umphf,” resuméd Doctor Bentiron. 
He puffed meditatively at his cigarette, 
so that the air about him became blue 
“And the fellow had the 

He tried to 
Umphf. Yes. 


once more. 
impudence to use me! 
make me his cat’s-paw. 
Exactly.” 

He made no other comment; his 
droning voice was slow and weary as 
ever; his face showed neither annoy- 
ance nor menace. Yet I should not have 
chosen to be in the shoes of M, Fran- 
cois Maillard. 

“Oh, well,” said he presently. “What 
next, Danvers ?” 

“Why,” replied the  secret-service 
man, and stopped. “Why Of 
course, doctor, it’s very important that 
the department should find this plate, 
if it’s still in existence, and destroy it. 
[ hate to ask you—but Maillard’s our 
best bet. If you ” He eyed the 
chief half fearfully; evidently this pro- 
posal was hard to make. “If you'd 








be willing to just string along with him 

‘for a while—get hold of the woman 

and locate that plate for us 
2D ps 


” 
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“Umphf,” said the chief. ‘Umphf.” 
Then he nodded slowly, once, and 
pushed a button. “Go away,” he or- 
dered. “Maillard mustn’t know you’ve 
been here. I'll do it. But there’s one 
thing,” he stipulated. “I don’t fancy 
playing stool pigeon. If I do find the 
plate and see that it’s turned over to 
the treasury department, Maillard must 
be turned loose. I won't help put him 
in jail, if he did try to slip one over 
on me.” 

Danvers nodded in 
“That’s settled, then,’ he declared. 
“We haven’t anything on Maillard, 
anyhow, unless he gets that plate, or 
starts making or passing counterfeit 
money. We won’t touch him.” 

“Umphf,” agreed Doctor Bentiron. 
“It may teach him a bit of a lesson,” 
he finished grimly. “Good day.” 

Danvers nodded briskly and turned 
toward the door which a nurse was al- 
ready holding open. In a moment he 
was gone, noiseless, deft, and alert, 
unobtrusive as a shadow. 


vast _ relief. 


CHAPTER V. 
A TRIP TO WARD'S ISLAND. 
HEN I would have followed, the 
chief detained me by the lan- 
guid movement of a cigarette-stained 
finger. 

“Let’s get going, son,” he drawled. 
“Just what do we know about this Brid- 
get Lacy, an incompetent person?” 

“Why,” I answered, “''ttie enough. 
Nothing but her address, own on the 
East Side, and that she was taken to 
Bellevue nine years ago, for commit- 
ment.” 

“Umphf,” remarked the doctor, 
“That’s enough. We know that she was 
insane, that she had no money, and 
that she was taken to the psychopathic 
ward from the Borough of Manhat- 
tan. Then she must have been com- 
mitted either to Central Islip or Ward’s 
Island; those receive 
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two hospitals 
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from this borough on alternate weeks, 
you know. Just dictate letters of in- 
quiry to the two superintendents in re. 
Bridget Lacy. And to make sure, write 
to Albany, too, to the State Hospital 
Commission; they must have her sta- 
tistical data card.” 

So I went out and gave Miss Mor- 
gan the three letters, asking about 
Bridget Lacy, single, age on admission 
thirty-five years, indigent, had them 
sent out, and went about my work. 

Next morning M, Maillard appeared, 
prompt upon the hour of his appoint- 
ment, concealing his eagerness beneath 
his regained front of impudent assur- 
ance. The doctor did not see him, but 
sent out word that he would find Miss 
Lacy and question her. So the vola- 
tile French-Swiss-Bulgarian went away 
rejoicing, having first tried without 
success to embrace me. 

Two days later, the doctor’s volumi- 
nous mail contained three official-look- 
ing envelopes. Going through his mail, 
as usual, I opened them. The first 
bore the letterhead of the State Hospi- 
tal Commission. Bridget Lacy, it 
stated briefly, had been committed to 
the Manhattan Hospital nine 
years previously. Admitted from Belle- 
vue Hospital two days later. Identifi- 
cation number 219,876. Diagnosis, 
dementia precox, paranoid. Still a pa- 
tient at Ward’s Island. 

The letter from Central Islip merely 
stated that they had no record of such 
a patient. The third letter, from the 
Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s 
Island, repeated the information given 
by the State Hospital Commission. 
The patient, it stated further, had ex- 
pressed ideas of persecution by secret- 
service men, and at times reacted to 
hallucinations of hearing. She had never 
been willing to answer questions, and 
for the most part had been quite mute. 
At times she had shown katatonic 
symptoms; during the past year she 
had refused food, and had required 


State 
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tube-feeding daily. She was dull, un- 
tidy, and resistive, but in fair physical 


health. Diagnosis, dementia precox; 
considerably deteriorated. Prognosis, 
poor. 


I brought this letter in to Doctor 
Bentiron. His glance went vaguely over 
the page, taking in its contents at one 
sweep, as was his custom. Then he 
leaned back again, staring wearily at 
the wall. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Mute, tube-fed, demented. Not a very 
promising outlook, is it, Blakely? Oh, 
well, patience, my son; patience and 
personal attention will do a lot, even 
for dements. Phone Danvers and tell 
him we’ve found Miss Lacy. And then 
order my car. We'll drive up to the 
island and call on the lady.” 

Yawning hugely, he pushed a button, 
and the office nurse popped in at the 
door. 

“Time, 
quired. 

“Eleven forty-five, doctor.” 

“Umphf. How many?” 

“Three, doctor; and Pietro Salvini.” 

“Umphf,” he deliberated. ‘“Umphf. 
T’ll see ’em. and 
then hurry the others along. 
utes apiece. And have Miss 


Miss " me in 


Gallegher ?’ 


Send Pietro in first, 
Ten min- 
Morgan 


‘cancel all afternoon appointments; I’m 


going out. I'll have lunch with you 
and Milly, Blakely—at one o'clock. 
Then we'll run up to One Hundred 


and Sixteenth Street. Tell Perkins to 
be ready at two.” 

Promptly at one o’clock—for, er- 
ratic as he was, the chief was punctual 
at his meals—Doctor Bentiron drifted 
into our little sitting room. He had 
changed his shabby green bath robe for 
an equally shabby Norfolk jacket of 
gray homespun cloth; his hands were 
thrust deep into the pockets of baggy, 
shapeless trousers ; the inevitable home- 
rolled cigarette drooped from his 
bearded lips. 

Moving with his peculiarly noiseless 











slouch, he crossed the room and 
dropped into his own particular corner 
chair. “Umphf, Milly, dear,” he 
grected. “How’s the wonder child? 
And is lunch ready?” 

My little wife fluttered over to sit 
on the arm of his chair. “It’s all ready, 
Daddy B.,” she declared. “And our 
baby”—this very proudly—“is going to 
eat with us. I'll go get her right now.” 
And she did. 

As she returned, Doctor Bentiron re- 
garded her with gravely tender eyes, 
the weary mask of his face all broken 
into warm, human kindliness. Indeed, 
they made a pretty picture; my diminu- 
tive, gold-haired wife, tugging at the 
baby almost as big as she was. I hur- 
ried to help her, but she put me aside, 
all flushed and panting. 

“Let me take the baby, little girl,” 
I begged. 

Milly shook her fluffy head. “No,” 
she panted, in grim determination. 
“I’m not a little girl; I’m a grown, 
married lady. And I’m going to carry 
the angel child all by myself!” 


The doctor sighed. “Milly, my 
child,” he said. “I have sad, sad news 
for you. Your husband is in trouble; 


he’s mixed up with a counterfeiting 
gang; the secret-service is after him!” 

My wife stopped midway of a step, 
one little foot in the air, and gazed at 
him in horror, her soft mouth prettily 
agape. “Oh-h!” she gasped faintly. 

The chief nodded in agreement with 
her horrified look. “I have led him 
intc cr-rime!”’ he asseverated, preter- 
naturally solemn. 

Relieved, Milly made a little dash at 
him, and plumped into his lap, baby 
and all. 

“Mercy soul and body!” she scolded. 
“I do wish, Daddy B., you’d laugh 
when you make a joke. It’s just ter- 
ribly hard to keep track, sometimes. 
Pull your grandpa’s whiskers, infant 


prodigy,” she commanded severely, 


thrusting a pudgy little fist into the 
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doctor’s beard. “Pull ’em hard. He’s 
a wicked old man!” 

The baby tugged hard, cooing glee- 
fully, and, “Ouch!” groaned the chief. 
“Ouch! I surrender!” 

I came to his rescue, tucking my 
wife under one arm and the baby un- 
der the other, and we went in to lunch- 
eon. 

Doctor Bentiron ate rapidly, eyes on 
his plate, as usual, then pushed back 
his chair and rose. I followed suit, 
looking regretfully at my unfinished 
dessert. . 

“Come along, my son,” drawled the 
chief brutally. “Sweets are bad for 
you; you’re too fat as it is.” He pat- 
ted Milly’s cheek, kissed the baby, and 
led the way downstairs. 

The big blue limousine stood throb- 
bing at the curb. The chief labored in, 
a battered slouch hat pulled down over 
his eyes. “Drive to the Ward’s Island 
ferry, foot of East One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street,” he told the footman. 

As we started, he glanced at his 
watch; it was one forty-five. “Hur- 
ry!” he called through the speak- 
ing tube. “We can just about catch 
the quarter-past-two boat. It’s Satur- 
day,” he went on, to me. “Did you 
ever go to the island on a visiting day?” 

I never had, and said so. 

“Umphf,” commented 
“You'll see something.” 

Indeed, I began to see something 
when we turned from Fifth Avenue 
into One Hundred and _ Sixteenth 
Street. The east-bound cars were 
crowded; the sidewalks were full, as 
is the lower section of Fifth Avenue 
at the noon hour. A flood tide of folk 
streamed toward the East River, in- 
creased at every corner by increments 
from the avenues. People in taxicabs, 
people in street cars, people on foot; 
well-dressed folk and shabby, young 
and old;  beshawled immigrants; 
bearded rabbis, bedizened shop girls, 
street-car men—here and there a po- 


the chief. 








liceman or fireman in uniform—all 
bound for the same destination. In 
this great city of New York, one per- 
son out of every two hundred and fifty 
is of unsound mind; and to-day was a 
visiting day at the country’s largest 
hospital for the insane. The friends 
and relatives of these unfortunate 
wards of the State were moving upon 
the ferry, a thousand strong. 

Among the six thousand inmates of 
this vast institution one finds people 
from all walks of life; but this flock 
of visitors was, for the most part, 
cheaply clad. The rich hide their in- 
sane kin, as a disgrace, but the poor 
do not forget. Many an old demen- 
tia precox, dull, mute, and filthy, is 
visited week after week through 
twenty, thirty years by those who re- 
member what he once was. Eager and 
bright-faced, they troop along, these 
hopeful ones. No matter what the doc- 
tors had said, it might be that Rosie 
or Patrick, or Ikey or Marie, would 
seem better this week! 

Watching them from Doctor Bent- 
iron’s big car, I was moved to think 
more kindly of humanity. All these 
people, unlettered and dull, full of 
petty meannesses, more exasperating to 
handle in the mass than so many half- 
wild cattle, had yet passed the hardest 
test of affection—that it shall persist 
after the loved one is become hateful 
and unlovely. They came eagerly to 
meet- these other ones—dull, drooling 
dements, bed-ridden paretics with 
blank, animallike eyes, who would only 
mouth and grit their teeth in a mad- 
deningly monotonous squeaking; pro- 
fane, assaultive maniacs; bitter, sarcas- 
tic, sullen puranoiacs, who would ac- 
cuse them of nameless things. Yes, but 
also dear, helpless old ladies, who had 
forgotten even their own names; 
kindly, humorous men and women, 
whose insanity might not be revealed 
even in a half hour’s talk; young 
women with the innocent minds of 
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childhood; bright, witty hypomaniacs, 
whose antics would keep a whole ward 
in gales of laughter—for not all the 
insane are either pitiable or repulsive. 
And the hopeful cases; many of these, 
thank God! More than half the ad- 
missions to insane hospitals are dis- 
charged as improved or recovered. 

But I must not linger too long upon 
such things, which interest me more 
than you—for they have been the very 
texture of my life these many years. 

So we came to the foot of the street, 
where one looks out past the low dock 
house toward Little Hell Gate and the 
grim building of the House of Refuge 
on Randall’s Island, behind it the long 
sweep of the great railroad bridge, 
climbing slowly to the huge, arched 
span which leaps from Ward’s Island 
clean to Brooklyn Heights, so that 
high-masted ships and big ocean liners 
may pass beneath in the clear. 

As we dismounted, I saw a white- 
painted steamer drawing in to the dock, 
loaded to the guards with home-going 
visitors. The crowd about us saw it, 
too, and began to run lest they be late 
for the return trip. Pushing and 
scrambling senselessly, milling like cat- 
tle, they jammed in through the wide 
double doors, slamming their nickels 
down at a window. There a uniformed 
dockmaster with infinite patience in his 
quiet face and incredible nimbleness in 
his hurrying fingers, dealt out round- 
trip tickets “to Ward’s Island and re- 
turn.” About his window the crowd 
shoved frantically, to the despair of the 
policeman always detailed here on vis- 
iting days. They elbowed him and each 
other, nudging and shoving with suit 
cases, bags, paper sacks, and candy 
boxes, bundles of all imaginable shapes 
and sizes. Here one burst open, re- 
vealing a whole roast chicken and a 
dozen bananas, while a rain of dough- 
nuts strewed the trampled floor—for 
these were the patients’ presents. They 
were all loaded down, these harassed, 














muddle-headed visitors—bearing gifts 
from their povetry to God’s poor. 

Avoiding this maelstrom, Doctor 
Bentiron entered a door at the right, 
which opened upon a long corridor. He 
thrust his head into the office, where 
the dockmaster stood shuffling his 
stacks of tickets and coins, and that of- 
ficial turned about at once. 

“Good day, doctor,” he greeted, with 
with the curious, half deprecatory sa- 
lute of the old State hospital employee. 
“Will I order the carriage, sir?’ He 
started for the telephone, ignoring the 
frantic, coin-rapping crowd without the 
ticket window. 

“How are you, Mr. MacAleer?” re- 
plied the chief, shaking hands. ‘“How’s 
the wife? Never mind the carriage; 
we'll stop at the office. Quite a lot of 
visitors to-day ?” ' 

“Why, yes, sir,” said the other, “for 
a Saturday. There'll be maybe twelve 
hundred.” With a little bow, he 
turned back to the wondow, quite un- 
ruffled by the tumult about him. “Five 
cents more, lady,” I heard him say. 
“They’s three of you. Yes, ma’am, it’s 
a round-trip ticket—boat’s just leav- 
ing.” He did not even seem tired. I 
should have been a nervous wreck be- 
fore I had sold tickets to a hundred of 
this wild-eyed jostling horde which 
seethed and bubbled with absurd, im- 
possible questions, and must be an- 
swered and calmed and directed all in 
a breath, and moved on to give place 
to others still more maddening. 

The doctor slouched on down the 
long corridor, past waiting rooms 
lettered “Supt.,” “Staff,” “Nurses,” 
“Patients,” and at last, “Visitors,” and 
sO out onto the open dock. 

The big ferryboat Vanderer was just 
warping in, wallowing and groaning 
against the fierce tide-rip of Hell Gate. 
Both decks were crowded with visitors, 
milling and shoving senselessly for van- 
tage points near the gangway. On the 
dock, two or three blue uniformed at- 
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tendants held back another crowd of 
equal size, all equally determined to be 
the first on board. 

Before the hawsers were fast, a 
young man made to leap to the dock, 
and was expertly caught by a deckhand 
and dragged protesting back to safety. 
A flustered, henlike woman dashed 
down the sloping runway, squawking, 
and an attendant headed her off just 
in time to save her an involuntary bath 
in the sewage-filled river. 

“Do you have such a mob as this 
often?” I asked him, as he came back 
to stand beside me. 

He looked surprised. “’Tis not so 
bad to-day, sorr,” he replied. “Every 
visiting day’s like this, only Sundays 
is worse. We'll be havin’ maybe fif- 
teen ’r sixteen hunderd of ’em to-mor- 
row, sorr.” 

I pitied him. Heaven save me from 
such a task! Yet to all these men this 
scramble seemed quite a matter of 
course; they took it calmly, unhurried, 
unexcited. I marveled at their unfail- 
ing courtesy. 

But at last the ferry had disgorged 
its passengers, and the doctor and I 
descended its gangplank, a trampling 
rabble at our heels, and mounted the 
stairs to the privacy of the officers’ 
cabin. Behind us the visitors crowded 
in, each striving to be first on board, 
herded patiently by attendants and 
deckhands, while the mate counted 
them on an automati¢ counter, lest the 
boat be overfilled. 

A five-minute trip, and we had 
landed at Ward’s Island, at a huge, 
concreted dock. The visitors poured 
out as eagerly as they had crowded on, 
and raced up the walks to be first in 
line for ward passes, stringing out in 
a disorderly procession. In the van, a 


fat, red-faced woman wabbled hero- 
ically, swinging a huge carpet bag in 
one hand while a wailing child dragged 
from the other, its poor little feet trail- 


ing. 


A half-grown girl, a limping old 
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man—half a dozen clumping boys; and 
behind them came the whole stamped- 
ing mob. 

“Umphf,” commented the chief; we 
had waited to avoid this rush. “One 
might wonder if those weren’t the 
patients.”” Indeed; the same number of 
insane patients would have been much 
more orderly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS BRIDGET LACY. 


THE boat had emptied itself. Doc- 
tor Bentiron descended the stairs 
and slouched wearily up the gangplank 
and along the wide dock, acknowledg- 
ing the salutes of the watchmen—the 
island police. He seemed to know them 
all, and all greeted him in the same 
way, with a little sideways inclination 
of the head, flat right hand brought 
slowly up to the temple with an odd 
effect, as of embarrassment. It is a 
curious thing, unmistakable, yet not 
easily described, this salute of the 
State hospital employee of long service. 
So we entered the medical offices. 
At our left, in two big rooms, our fel- 
low passengers were drawn up in long 
lines facing a sort of counter lettered 
at intervals: “A to E,” “F to K,” and 
so on. Beneath each division two 
wearied workers stooped over a card- 
index box, one looking up patients’ 
names, while the other wrote furiously, 
making out ward passes. 

“Who d’y’ want to see? Been here 
before? What? Simonowitz? Go to 
the last line, R to Z, over there. Where 
d’ y’ live? She’s in ward 13—watch- 
man’ll show you, outside. Next!” It 
was a continuous babel of incisive ques- 
tion and hesitating, confused answer. 

I stood in the doorway, listening in- 
terestedly, while the chief went in to 
the superintendent’s office. These 
workers, too, were driving at high 
speed against an exasperating barrier 
of ignorance and stubbornness, ex- 
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tracting the simplest information with 
pains from suspicious and sullen reluc- 
tance. Here were people who would 
not tell the name of the patient they 
wished to see; who would not tell, or 
could not remember, their own ad- 
dresses; who could not speak English, 
Or, apparently, any other known 
tongue. Ignorant people; deaf people; 
feeble-minded people—until I  won- 
dered that the harried clerks did not 
bash their heads with the card indexes, 
None of these visitors seemed to realize 
that these eight big boxes held the 
names of nearly six thousand insane 
men and women, scattered through 
more than sixty wards in a score of 
different buildings—for Ward’s Island, 
nearly a mile square, is entirely occu- 
pied by the insane hospital; a city in 
itself, with a population of some seven 
thousand five hundred souls. 

While I waited the crowd gradually 
thinned, until all had departed, clutch- 
ing the coveted ward pass, or, being re- 
fused it, had returned to the dock, dis- 
consolate. Only one visitor was left; 
a huge, hulking, flaxen Lithuanian, 
beetle-browed, vacuous. He _ leaned 
against the high counter, behind which 
two clerks tore their hair hopelessly. 

“T wanna see me mudder,” he reit- 
erated. 

“But what’s her name?” asked the 
clerk, in despair. 

“She’s me mudder,” explained the 
visitor, exhaling beery stubbornness. 
“Me ol’ woman, see? Jus’ lemme go 
down w’ere dey been—I pick ’er out, 
see? I know her in a minute!” 

Such are the relatives one must han- 
dle in a State hospital. It is no won- 
der that the patients went crazy! 

But at last the chief reappeared, and 
I followed him out to where a one- 
horse carriage waited. Its liveried 
coachman saluted with his whip; we 
climbed in, and he circled the big cac- 
tus-centered flowerbed and started east- 
ward at a smart trot. 














“Bridget’s over in the East Build- 
ing,” explained the doctor, “in ward 
sixty-two. We'll see her there. Doc- 
tor Mabon has phoned Jones that we’re 
coming.” 

I looked about curiously. We went 
along a smooth, graveled drive, between 
rolling, hedge-bordered lawns.  Al- 
though the leaves had now begun to 
wither, the neat-clipped hedges were 
still wonderfully attractive. Ward’s 
Island has literally miles of box hedge, 
which three or four parole patients 
spend their whole time in trimming. 

We passed the big Verplanck Build- 
ing, the shops and stables, leaving the 
pretty, vine-grown chapel on our left, 
and rolled on toward the vast, concrete- 
stilted Hell Gate Bridge, which swept 
down from Blackwell’s Island on the 
north, rising higher with each giant 
stride. On one side were wide fields 
of cabbage and beets, on the other the 
long buildings of the industrial shops 
and the attendants’ home. Beyond 
these again, we approached a building 
so huge that it dwarfed the Verplanck, 
‘itself capable of accommodating some 
seven hundred patients. Four stories 
high, in the shape of a mighty E, it 
seemed to cover acres—the space of 
two city blocks, at least. I looked at it 
in wonder, for the first time appreciat- 
ing its dimensions. The largest of the 
metropolitan general hospitals has not 
the bed space of this one building. 

“Main Building,” drawled the chief, 
noting the direction of my gaze. “Ca- 
pacity, two thousand five hundred beds. 
Complete in itself, with kitchen, din- 
ing rooms, offices, physicians’ quarters, 
and all. Anywhere else, it would make 
quite an institution, all by itself; but 
in the State hospital service it’s not so 
much. There are about thirty-six thou- 
sand patients in the fourteen hospitals, 
you. know.” 

I did know ; yet the look of this great 
institution gave the figures a new sig- 
nificance. 
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We swung about a corner of the 
main building, followed down its east- 
ern side, and turned away toward 
Brooklyn Heights, visible across the 
narrow East Channel or Hell Gate. A 
railroad-transfer tug snorted manfully 
up the river, thrusting two huge floats, 
freight-car loaded, against the tide-rip. 

Ve circled and pulled up in front 
of the East Building, which nestled al- 
most under the high span of the Hell 
Gate Bridge, its bulk diminished by 
that enormous, steel-girdered arch, 
whose parapets are towers solid as a 
skyscraper. It was a big, ugly brick 
affair, with a weather-beaten inscrip- 
tion cut in the stone above its carved, 
ornate entrance. It was once the New 
York Inebriate Asylum; built for that 
purpose in eighteen-forty-seven, it was 
turned over to the New York City Asy- 
lum for the Insane upon the failure of 
the Utopian plan of its founders, and 
at last, with the passage of the new 
insanity law, became the property of 
the State, and a part of the Manhattan 
State Hospital, East. 

We alighted and climbed the steps. 
Warned of our coming by phone, Doc- 
tor Philip Jones awaited us in the door- 
way of his rooms just inside the en- 
trance. He was a stout, clean-shaven 
man, in immaculate white ducks, with 
a big, square face and a crisp, authori- 
tative manner. He might have been 
forty-five years old; for the officers of 
the State hospital service hold their po- 
sitions during good behavior. In a 
way, it is a service like the army medi- 
cal corps, and her civil-service rules 
are carried out as impartially as im- 
perfect human nature will allow. 
True, one finds ofiice politics; there are 
little cliques—insiders and outsiders, as 
everywhere _ else. But promotion 
through the various grades, to a cer- 
tain point, at least, is sure as one’s abil- 
ity to pass competitive examinations; 
and all of the fourteen superintendents, 
with their six-thousand-dollar salaries; 











their houses, carriages, servants, and 
free maintenance, began as humble 
six-hundred-dollar internes twenty, 
perhaps thirty, years ago. The State 
hospital service offers a career in itself 
—and it takes at least ten years to make 
a competent psychiatrist. 

Doctor Jones greeted us cordially. 
He knew the doctor, as every one else 
did, and treated him with a deference 
which, I suspect, he did not always ac- 
cord his superiors; for Doctor Jones 
seemed an independent person. He 
was a talkative man, with a hearty, in- 
fectious laugh and a habit of saying 
“understand?” at frequent intervals. 

“Yes, doctor,” said he. “Yes, Brid- 
get’s been here nine years now. Came 
over here, right from ward twenty-six, 
as soon as she was summarized. Yes, 
a precox, paranoid, with a lot of kata- 
tonic symptoms, you understand. Yes, 
We’ve had to tube-feed her most 


yes. 
of the time for a year.” He laughed 
heartily. “Yes. Uh-huh. Started off 


last February—said it was Lent, and 
she’d got to fast, understand? So she 
refused food, and hasn’t eaten since. 
Just an ordinary precox; hallucinates 
a good deal—persecutory trend about 
the secret service, understand? Yes, 
yes. Thinks she’s being watched and 
followed because of some secret she has 
—something she hid that the govern- 
ment wants to find, understand? Some 
grounds for it, too.” He lowered his 
voice a little, as one will in speaking of 
such things, although there was no one 
near. “Brother was a crook, you un- 
derstand—counterfeiter. He died 
down at Atlanta, in the Federal prison. 
I’ve got her history right here, if you 
want it, doctor.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Tl just glance at it a moment, per- 
haps.” 

Talking all the time, Doctor Jones 
led us back through a wide, L-shaped 
ward, full of male patients, bedridden 
and in wheelchairs. There was some 
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muttering and groaning; from a corner, 
a high-pitched, meaningless, mechanical 
shriek sounded at regular intervals, like 
a fog horn; a white-bearded patriarch 
sat up in bed, gabbling over and over 
in senseless iteration: “Any lady 
downstairs got a piano? Any lady 
downstairs got a piano?’ but there 
was surprisingly little noise in the 
room, though it held some seventy luna- 
tics. One looked and listened in vain 
for the crazy, shocking antics, the 
shrieking, noisy inferno, of the con- 
ventional bedlam. Indeed, most peo- 
ple are disappointed by their first visit 
to an insane hospital; the patients are 
so quiet and orderly. They look at 
their guides with suspicion, asking for 
the “padded cells”’—I never even saw 
one!—and usually depart with an an- 
gry feeling that they have not been al- 
lowed to see the “real bad ones—the 
maniacs.” When, as a matter of fact, 
“maniacs” disappeared along with 
chains, handcuffs, iron cages, and the 
mythical “padded cells.” One sees vio- 
lently excited cases, of course; but 
they are surprisingly few under modern 
methods of handling, and their excite- 
ment soon yields to appropriate treat- 
ment. 

We passed through this ward, 
climbed a high, wire-screened staircase, 
and entered ward 26 on the second 
floor. Our guide was careful to lock 
all doors behind him; otherwise we 
might have forgotten that this was a 
madhouse. 

The room we were in was large and 
pleasant, furnished like a sitting room. 
Here and there were tables and stands, 
covered with beautifully embroidered 
covers in Mexican drawnwork, sup- 
porting plants whose pots were con- 
cealed by woven reed-and-raffia jar- 
diniéres. Twenty or thirty women were 
scattered about, sitting quietly in com- 
fortable chairs, sewing or making raffia 
baskets, looking out of the windows, or 
sitting blank-faced and inert with idle 











hands. It was a quiet, orderly assem- 
bly; save for their ugly, black-and-gray 
print wrappers, the curiously rigid, 
fixed postures of some, and the all-per- 
vading, unmistakable hospital odor— 
that curious blending of iodoform, car- 
bolic, chloride of lime, and a hundred 
body odors, faintly persistent in spite 
of rigid cleansing, which colors all my 
memories of hospital wards—save for 
these things, one might have thought 
himself visiting any ordinary sewing 
circle of housewives. 

“Get Bridget Lacy, Miss MacLough- 
lin,” ordered Doctor Jones, “and bring 
her to the office.” 

The blue-clad, white-aproned nurse 
turned to a silent, rigid figure sitting 
in one corner, face to the wall; a frag- 
ile, insignificant wisp, whose graying 
hair hung on her neck in two tight, 
pathetically scanty braids, tied with 
bits of clean, white rag. Her gray 
print wrapper, figured in an ugly acan- 
thus pattern, hung sheer and unlovely 
from her flat, bowed shoulders. She 
paid no heed to the nurse’s call, but 
maintained her stiff, absorbed posture 
until the nurse touched her arm. 

Then she rose slowly, with the stiff, 
mechanical movement of some clock- 
work toy, and turned an empty, mask- 
like face toward us. Her scanty gray 
hair was pulled tightly back from a 
forehead corrugated in vague perplex- 
ity; beneath it, pale eyes, like the un- 
curtained windows of a house long de- 
serted, peered at nothing with a blank, 
unchanging stare. She stood passive 
and motionless, neither curious nor an- 
noyed; merely stood there. She did 
not even seem to wait; one felt that 
she would have stood thus, like a waxen 
dummy, like a stone image, through 
months and years, until some one 
moved her. 

“Umphf,” 
blinking. 


commented the chief, 
“Not a very promising out- 


look, what ?” 
Doctor Jones smiled faintly, in his 
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eyes the unconscious sadness of one 
long used to such pitiful sights. “Yes, 
yes,” he admitted. “She’s pretty well 
demented. I get so many chronics over 
here. When they get too dull to be 
any tse over on the West Side, they 
send ’em to me, understand? The East 
Building’s full of such cases; it’s worse 
than seventeen.” He sighed a little; 
for the treatment of incurable insanities 
is disheartening. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Patience, Jones, dear friend; patience 
and personal attention. That’ll help the 
worst of them. Even the G. P.’s’ll 
brighten up—for a while—if you fuss 
with them enough.” 

Dr. Jones made a helpless gesture. 
“Of course,” he said, sighing. “Yes, 
yes. Uh-huh, of course!” For this is 
an underlying truth of psychology not 
always given its true value by the psy- 
cho-analysts and other faddists. It is 
not so much the means used, whether 
it be electro-therapy, reéducation, psy- 


-cho-analysis, hypnotism, or what-not; 


your patient’s improvement is in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of inter- 
est, of actual personal attention, which 
you accord him. 

“Yes,” repeated Doctor Jones. “Per- 
sonal attention. But what can I do? 
I have five hundred and forty patients 
here, male and female, including the 
male hospital service. And I have one 
assistant—sometimes. Personal atten- 


tion!” He laughed rather bitterly, and 
turned away. 
Miss MacLoughlin took Bridget’s 


’ 


arm. ‘Come, dear,” she urged, and the 
patient responded to her gentle pres- 
sure, moving into the little ward office 
with stiff, awkward steps. 

Doctor Bentiron dropped into a 
chair, grunting, and languidly reached 
a hand for the case record. Bridget 
Lacy stood moveless where the nurse 
had left her, facing none of us, heed- 
ing none of us, expecting nothing, wait- 
ing for nothing. 
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The chief leafed over her record; a 
bulky sheaf of typewritten pages, fas- 
tened together with brass clips. There 
might have been twenty-five sheets, 
close-typed, for State hospital records 
are wonderfully complete and detailed. 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“Age on admission, thirty-four, which 
makes her nearly forty-four now. Na- 
tivity, Ireland, ten years in U. S. 
Umphf, yes. Parents dead. No anam- 
nesis. One brother, criminal traits. 
Convicted of counterfeiting and died 
at Atlanta prison. Umphf. ‘Heredity 
unknown, except mother said to have 


been peculiar; father alcoholic.’ 
Umphf. Not much about the onset, I 
see. ‘After brother’s arrest, began to 


act strangely. Would not leave her 
room, kept door locked, said police 
were after her. Spoke of hearing 
voices, and of a wireless machine to 
spy on her. Moved often, from one 
cheap rooming house to another. At 
last refused to go out even for food, 
and landlady complained to police.’ 
Exactly. A typical case of paranoid 
dementia precox.” He shuffled the 
pages rapidly. “And since admission, 
gradual deterioration. Hallucinations 
—episodes of excitement—talk about 
persecution by detectives. Lately, mute 
and inaccessible, tube-fed. Umphf.” 
He turned to the patient, who stood 
in the same stiff posture, unmoving, un- 
hearing. “How are you, Bridget?” he 
asked kindly. 

She did not answer. There was no 
change in her vacant stare. 

“Umphf,” said the chief once more, 
and rose, groaning. He shut the rec- 
ord and laid it on the desk. “Umphf. 
Oh, well We'll try, at least. I 
want to move her down to my place, 
Jones. I’ve spoken to the superintend- 
ent about it, and he’ll write the com- 
mission to arrange her transfer. Mean- 
while, I’ll just take her along with me 
now. You can count her on parole 
until her transfer comes through.” 
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Doctor Jones agreed at once. Ward’s 
Island is perennially overcrowded, and 
every discharge means one more vacant 
bed. And Doctor Bentiron’s standing 
assured the patient care which she 
could never otherwise have hoped for, 

The needful formalities were ar- 
ranged over the telephone; the nurse 
departed, leading Bridget Lacy, to get 
her own clothes, and we went down- 
stairs to await the change. 

It did not take long. In twenty min- 
utes Miss Lacy reappeared, led by the 
nurse who was to accompany us home. 
She was dressed in sad-colored cloth- 
ing of an ancient cut; a long, black 
skirt, a tight-waisted coat with huge, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, a_ ridiculously 
inadequate flat hat perched atop of her 
scanty hair. 

“We tried to give her some newer 
things,” explained the nurse, “but she 
wouldn’t have them. She insisted on 
wearing her own clothes. It’s the first 
she’s spoken since I came on the ward.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief, looking 
reflectively at her pathetically ludicrous 
figure. ‘“Umphf. Oh, well. It’s en- 
couraging that she should still think 
about her clothes. Shows she does take 
some interest in things, at least. Come.” 

So we said good-by to Doctor Jones 
and went out to the waiting carriage, 
into which Bridget had to be lifted 
like a dressmaker’s dummy. 

It was thus that Doctor Bentiron be- 
gan the task of discovering Bridget 
Lacy’s secret—the hiding place of the 
perfect plate. Looking at the vacuous, 
sodden face beside me, I had little hope 
that he would be successful. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RE-EDUCATION. 
T°? me, at least, the ensuing weeks 
were disheartening enough. 
Knowing the doctor from of old, I 
should not have been surprised if 
Bridget Lacy had suddenly begun to 








- talk, and had told him the whole af- 
fair, It would have been a miracle; but 
my association with Doctor Bentiron 
had made me credulous of miracles 
where he was concerned. 

However, no miracle came about. 
Bridget remained mute and inaccessi- 
ble; absorbed, apathetic. Twice each 
day I must pass a long, rubber stomach- 
tube through nostril and throat, and 
pour into her a mixture of milk and 
eggs to supply the nourishment she re- 
fused to take in any other way. Doc- 
tor Bentiron was undiscouraged. With 
infinite kindliness, infinite patience, he 
went about his difficult task. And, 
after all, the greatest miracle of sci- 
ence is that same patience. It is by ar- 
duous, unremitting labor, by that reso- 
lution which will never admit defeat, 
that advances are made in psychiatry 
as in all other fields of knowledge— 
not by unapplied inspirations, single 
flashes of superhuman brilliancy. 

The interests of the doctor’s house- 
hold circled about Bridget Lacy; all 
his people absorbed themselves whole- 
heartedly in her affairs. None of them, 
save myself, knew what might be in- 
volved; they did not care. The doctor 
was especially interested in Bridget 
Lacy; he was spending his best efforts 
to improve her condition. . That was 
enough; his reasons were his own. 
Loyally his people strove with him to 
make all things smooth for her. 

Pretty, black-haired little Miss 
Fahey, whom the chief called his best 
nurse, was specialed upon the case. 
Our chief put in hours of overtime, 
sat up of nights, thumbing over price- 
less manuscript books of recipes 
brought with him from France, where 
they had been written for him by fa- 
mous cordon bleus. As he might have 
cooked for Lucullus himself, so he 
worked for this colorless, apathetic 
product of the slums—daughter of a 
lunatic and sister of a criminal. 

For an hour—two hours, even three 
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—Miss Fahey would strive patiently 
to force his dainties upon her unap- 
preciative charge, undismayed by her 
repeated failures, happy for the whole 
day if perhaps she might coax Bridget 
into the reluctant swallowing of a sin- 
gle toothsome morsel. Dressed in her 
own ancient, shabby clothes, which she 
still refused to discard, Bridget went 
daily for short walks, moving along be- 
tween Miss Fahey and the big orderly, 
Hanrahan, with that odd, stiff gait of 
some mechanical toy, pale, empty eyes 
fixed upon nothing, oblivious alike of 
the cheery talk of her companions and 
of the many curious, half-pitying, half- 
amused glances she won from passers- 
by. Every afternoon she was inducted 
into the big blue limousine with «s 
much ceremony as when the chief him- 
self went abroad, and drove in state 
through the park, sitting bolt upright 
in the same rigid, constrained posture, 
big-knuckled hands tight-clasped in her 
lap, her thin, angular face as empty of 
expression as the Indian’s head on an 
old-fashioned penny. 

Daily, for an hour in the morning 
and another in the afternoon, she was 
closeted with Doctor Bentiron in his 
office. There he would talk to her, not 
of her health or her delusions, but as 
a father might to his daughter, in a 
voice whose warm, friendly cadences 


were amazingly different from his 
usual toneless drawl. Nor was this 
solicitude assumed; the doctor was 


anything but hypocritical. 

“T like her, Blakely,” he told me. 
“She’s an awfully nice little thing.” 
To me, there was nothing attractive in 
her plain, sallow face, with its pale 
eyes as empty as window glass; and 
I found her stubborn mutism, her in- 
stinctive resistance to any suggestion, 
extremely exasperating. But the chief 


might have been speaking of a favorite 
daughter thus afflicted—and, indeed, he 
was almost old enough to have been 
Bridget’s father, for he was nearing 
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sixty. “Umphf,” he went on. -“Yes. 
She’s not a bad sort at all. And I have 
a tenderness for precoxes, you know. 
Confound it, Blakely, I feel guilty, try- 
ing to worm her pitiful secrets out of 
her. If it weren’t for the government, 
I wouldn’t do it. But Maillard, or 
somebody else, might find that plate 
without us. It’s got to be found and 
destroyed, before somebody makes use 
of it. Only Umphf.” He 
stopped, and puffed fiercely on his ciga- 
rette, so that it crackled; blue smoke 
clouds surrounded his head, and he 
blinked through them at the wall. “T’ll 
look after her, though,” he finished. 
“T’ll look after Bridget. She can stay 
right here as long as she lives. She’ll 
be happier than she would on the 
island, and we'll do what we can to 
brighten her up. And as for our friend 
Maillard; well, I’m only waiting my 
chance to tell him to go to blazes.” 

Maillard was indeed becoming rather 
a nuisance. He called daily, besieging 
me with questions as to Bridget’s con- 
dition. I cannot say that the fellow 
was really unsympathetic; but he ac- 
cepted her insanity as incurable— 
which, of course, it was—and was in- 
terested only in obtaining her secret. 
Doctor Bentiron refused to see him at 
all. “Tell him to get out,’ he would 
drawl. “I'll send for him when I want 
him, and I don’t want him hanging 
around. He'll get the place pinched.” 
This message I gave Maillard verbatim, 
as the doctor always expected his curt 
dicta to be repeated. The fellow only 
laughed with unabashed impudence, 
and came back the next day; but even 
his assurance stopped short of asking 
for the chief, thereafter. 

Danvers, the treasury agent, also 
called several times, until he nearly ran 
into Maillard in the waiting room, and 
had to be spirited out through the serv- 
ants’ entrance. Fearing that the other 
might recognize him, and learn that 
the government was on the trail, he 
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did not come again; but he phoned 
daily to ask for news. 

There was no news to give him, 
Each day the doctor worked patiently 
with Bridget, coaxing and cajoling her. 
Gradually he taught her a little set of 
tricks; to sit down, stand up, shake 
hands, at the word of command. It 
was rather pitifully like teaching tricks 
to a dog; and, as a dog might have 
been, she was rewarded with a bit of 
candy or a lump of sugar when her 
repertoire was done. Pathetic little 
tricks, they seemed, and futile enough; 
yet their doing roused poor Bridget to 
the only animation she showed. Her 
pale eyes would give sign of a faint glim- 
mer of intelligence; her lips would 
move soundlessly, even curve into the 
slightest smile of triumph at the chief's 
praise. 

And _ gradually—oh, so slowly!—I 
began to see a change in her. Instead 
of sitting in her room, face to the wall, 
in that stiff, awkward posture that 
never altered, Bridget began to walk 
about the halls; aimlessly, tentatively, 
with the same blank face; yet it showed 
increasing initiative. And then, one 
day, I found her walking slowly up 
and down, pushing a polishing mop 
over the hardwood floor—pushing a 
polisher, which, as every old institu- 
tion man knows, is the very first task 
of the improving patient. She began 
exploring the ward—another sign of re- 
viving interest. She poked into doors, 
peered out of windows, looked in clos- 
ets and under beds, always with the 
same set, apathetic face, the same 
blank, empty eyes. She never spoke 
to the nurses, or to other patients, but 
her lips often moved soundlessly, and 
at times she would look sharply about, 
as though at the sound of voices un- 
heard by others. 

She began to eat; at first grudg- 
ingly, after long coaxing, then without 
urging, until at last she listened for 
the dinner bell, went to the dining room 
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with others, and ate with appetite. She 
no longer had to be dressed and un- 
dressed, but clothed herself and even 
began to take an interest in her ap- 
pearance, combing her scanty gray 
locks and twisting them into an inade- 
quate knob at the back of her head. 

None of this escaped the chief’s ob- 
servant eye. He went patiently on, 
talking, coaxing, adding new tricks, un- 
til presently he was teaching her to 
do raffia work. It was an odd sight; 
Doctor Bentiron’s lean form, clad in 
the shabby green bath robe all scorched 
and burned from cigarette ash, lean- 
ing over the wisp of womanhood in 
her dress of an obsolete fashion, while 
his slender, shapely, yellow-stained fin- 
gers guided her awkward ones with 
reed and raffia—guided them expertly, 
too, for Doctor Bentiron was skilled 
in basketry, as the modern psychiatrist 
needs must be. 

He noted her increasing neatness; 
and, one day, Bridget found upon her 
dresser a pair of those shell affairs 
which the women used to wear twenty 
years ago, called “side-combs.” Sure 
enough, she appeared at the office that 
morning with her hair done differently, 
the two combs catching up thin wisps 
over each temple. I watched her with 
an odd little twinge of sympathy at my 
heart; she was so pathetic in her wist- 
ful efforts at self-adornment. With a 
faint animation in her pale eyes, she 
looked down at her shabby skirt, 
smoothing its fullness with  big- 


“ 


“ knuckled, rheumatic fingers. 


The chief said nothing; but that 
afternoon he went out alone, and re- 
turned bearing a large bundle. In my 
room he opened it, and displayed a 
woman’s suit of dark gray. Milly cried 
out at it, clapping her little hands. 

“Oh, Daddy B!” she exclaimed. 
“Where did you get that ?” 

He displayed the garments pride- 
fully. To one used to the present 
styles, they were ludicrous enough; a 
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long, full skirt, and a tiny Eton jacket, 
cut short off at the waist, with sleeves 
tight at the shoulder and flowing into 
rounded fullness above the wrists— 
the “bishop sleeves” of the earliest Gib- 
son pictures. 

“I got it for Bridget,” he explained. 
Where, Heaven only knows; through 
some theatrical manager, “ perhaps. 
But Doctor Bentiron desired such 
clothing ; and he secured it accordingly, 
I verily believe that he would have ob- 
tained a white elephant as easily, if 
once his mind had been set upon the 
getting of such a beast. The chief had 
a vast and heterogeneous acquaintance- 
ship, and an amazing ability of getting 
what he wanted. 

My wife was interested. ‘Poor 
Bridget!” she cried. “The poor, poor 
thing!” Then, with swift decision: 
“Daddy Bentiron, can’t I help? Let’s 
have her in here sometimes; have Miss 
Fahey bring her in to tea with baby 
and me. I do believe she’d like it, and 
—why—why, I'd even let her play with 
our child maybe—if you’re quite sure 
it would be safe?” 

She made a pretty picture, leaning 
eagerly forward as the quick words 
tumbled over each other, leaving her 
out of breath. As she made this last, 
supreme offer, tears sprang into her 
big violet eyes. The wordless pathos 
of that antique dress, procured with 
such pains to meet the whim of a poor, 
mute, crazy woman, had touched her 
deeply. 

“Umphf,” said the chief, very busy 
at the fabrication of a new cigarette. 
Its paper tore in his fingers ; he dropped 
the thing, produced a huge, saffron-silk 
handkrechief, and blew his nose re- 
soundingly. 

“Umphf,” he repeated; I think he 
was a little moved. “We'll have her 
to come up this very day. Thank you, 
Milly, dear.” And he slouched noise- 
lessly out, the ridiculous, old-fashioned 
garments trailing behind him. 
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I went up to my little wife and kissed 
her silently. 

And so, at four that afternoon, Miss 
3ridget Lacy appeared at our sitting- 
room door, the nurse beside her. She 
was dressed in the new suit, and I 
thought that her long apathy seemed a 
little stirred. She hesitated in the door- 
way a mbdment, her sunken lips moving 
silently, then walked up to me of her 
own volition. It was a notable thing, 


this—that she should show so much 
initiative. 
Before me _ she paused, turning 


slowly about like a dressmakers’ mani- 
kin, and there was a fugitive gleam 
of pride in her deep-set, almost color- 
less eyes. Her lips were unquiet; she 
seemed to be making some strong ef- 
fort. Then: 

“My—new—dress!” she exclaimed. 
Her voice was harsh and discordant, 
like the protesant hinges of a door long 
unused; but to me it was sweeter than 
music. For Bridget Lacy—the mute, 
the katatonic—Bridget had spoken, and 
that without urging. 

My triumphant eyes flashed to Miss 
Fahey’s, and read triumph in them. 
How I wished the chief might have 
been there to hear! And then, from 
behind me, I heard a little, strangled 
sob. 

“Oh, poor dear—poor dear!” whis- 
pered my wife, and came forward, her 
big blue eyes suspiciously bright. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Lacy,” she 
went on, cordially giving her guest a 
little hand. “Do sit down with us and 
have a cup of tea, won’t you? I’m so 
glad you could come. Haven’t we been 
having perfectly dreadful weather? 
Rain and rain, and no sign of settling 
at all. Do you think we’re going to 
have a green Christmas?” 

So she chattered on, in swift little 
rushes, stopping for breath between. I 
could not but admire her manner; she 
might have been entertaining any cas- 
ual caller. Miss Fahey played up to 
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her lead quite beautifully; listening to 
their talk, which always managed to 
include Bridget, it was hard to realize 
that only they two spoke—that the 
third sat rigid and constrained beside 
her untouched teacup, staring vacantly 
before her while her thin, rheumatic 
hands furtively smoothed the fabric of 
her dress. The others were so mat- 
ter of fact, so deft in questioning, that 
it seemed as though the dull, mute pre- 
cox must be answering them. I sat 
back, marveling within myself at the 
tact of womenfolk. 

Presently sounds from the nursery 
announced that the baby had finished 
her nap. Involuntarily, Milly moved to 
go to her, then sat back, valiantly con- 
tinuing her duologue with Miss Fahey 
while Marie, our nurse girl, dressed 
and fed her charge. Watching, | 
thought that Bridget’s vague immobil- 
ity had subtly changed. She blinked a 
bit; her hands moved in her lap. Once 
she turned her head a little as though 
looking for the source of that happy 
little voice; her lips moved without 
sound, 

Then the baby appeared in the door- 

way, all washed and brushed, big blue 
eyes, like her mother’s, bright from her 
She smoothed the starched 
white dress her stomach with 
chubby, dimpled hands, tipping far 
back on her heels, as babies do. 
Lo, daddy—’lo, mudder!” 
she; she was nearly two years old, 
and began to talk with remarkable 
clearness. “Baby eat her co’n f’ake 
aw-up!” And she tossed both fat arms 
up over her head. 

Then her inquisitive eye lit upon 
Bridget Lacy. She hung in indecision 
for a moment, one finger in her mouth; 
made a little, tentative advance; re- 
treated again. 

Then, her mind made up, she ad- 
vanced determinedly, little feet wide- 
set, arms outstretched to maintain her 
uncertain balance. “I wanna see la- 
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dee!” she announced. “Ess. Baby see 
nice, new la-dee!” She leaned fear- 
lessly against Bridget’s thin knee, and 
looked up into the angular, working 
face. 

“Nice la-dee,” she repeated, clutch- 
ing at the new skirt with soft, cling- 
ing fingers. ‘Talk-a ba-bee, p’ease ?” 

Bridget gave a strangled sob; tears 
rolled down her sunken cheeks; her 
face worked strangely. She reached 
out her knobby, thick fingers, then drew 
them back. 

“Talk-a baby, p’ease?’ 
little girl. 

And Bridget talked. “Ah, God love 
ye, acushla,” she said, sobbing. “God 
love ye, dearie! I—I Let me go 
now.” 

She rose and started blindly for the 
door. Miss Fahey shot a questioning 
look at me; I nodded, and she followed. 
I let them go, well satisfied. No doubt 
it was but a flash, this moment of san- 
ity. To-morrow, Bridget might be as 
apathetic as ever. But for once she 
had been stirred by a normal emotion; 
the baby had done more to rouse her 
from her long lethargy than all the rest 
of us together. 


, 


repeated my 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SUCCESS. 

EMENTIA PRAECOX is the 
most curious of all mental dis- 
eases, full of anomalous reactions, of 
queer, unexplainable changes of mood 
and behavior, of long, moody lethar- 
gies, unreasoning outbursts of excite- 
ment, changing delusions. Its whole 
symptom-complex may change over- 
night ; a keen, alert paranoiac whose be- 
havior is normal, who is insane only by 
reason of the belief that he is perse- 
cuted, watched, and followed, may sud- 
denly lapse into stupor, refusing food, 
or into a state of senseless hebephrenia, 
giggling, drooling, chattering meaning- 
less words; a prolonged katatonic stu- 
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por may suddenly disappear, leaving 
the patient bright and alert, and with 
clear memory of all that passed during 
his apparent coma. 

I was, therefore, not unduly sur- 
prised by the abrupt change in Brid- 
get’s condition. It may have been the 
result of Doctor Bentiron’s long and 
patient endeavors; it may have been 
the emotional shock of her talk with 
my baby; it may just have happened, 
as such things do. At any rate, when 
I entered the ward next morning, I be- 
gan at once to hear a high, shrill voice. 
Bridget Lacy was talking, rapidly, in- 
coherently, exuberantly; talking and 
laughing in a rather silly fashion, as 
though she had had too much cham- 
pagne. 

“It was a spirit,” she was saying, 
“that appeared to me in a vision, like, 
in the shape of a little child. ’Tis all 
by the direction of saints and_ spir- 
its that such things comes, and no fault 
of the secret service—bad ’cess to ’em, 
with their wireless, and X-ray spy- 
glasses.to read honest people’s minds 
and steal their thoughts away! But the 
little spirit appeared to me when I 
was just after going to bed, and, ‘Brid- 
get,’ he says, ‘ye can talk now,’ says he. 
Spirits it was, I’m tellin’ ye all. Ah, 
good mornin’ to ye, Doctor Blakely, 
sorr! The top of the mornin’ to ye! 
God love ye, sorr, an’ Doctor Bentiron, 
too, f’r the fine, decent gentlemen ye 
be’s! I’ve a wor-rd from the spirits 
for ye, doctor—a word of forgiveness 
f’r sticking that rubber thing down my 
nose. The spirits told me to fast and 
pray, but ye didn’t know that, Doctor 
Blakely, so they says to me, ‘F’rgive 
him, Bridget, f’r he didn’t know no bet- 
ter.” And ye’ll be troubled no more 
with me, doctor, f’r I can eat fine now; 
the spirits lets me do it. 3ut that 
Jones, over on Ward’s Island—that fel- 
low Jones, the good spirit says he’ll be 
punished f’r all he done. ‘I'll nail 
Knapp’s nose to the floor,’ says they 
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to me to-day—‘T’ll nail Knapp’s nose 
to the floor, for tube-feeding ye with 
milk an’ eggs down in the Verplanck 
like he done to you, Bridget!’”” She 
laughed aloud, a foolish, gurgling 
laugh, and made a queer, constrained 
gesture, sweeping her right hand down- 
ward over the left side of her face. 

I saw that her left eye was closed; 
not squinted shut, as one would have 
held it voluntarily. The lid drooped 
flat upon her cheek as though para- 
lyzed, smooth, and unwrinkled. It 
might have been a true ptosis, a real 
paralysis of the lid muscles; but I felt 
sure that it was one of those curious 
psychic paralyses of dementia przcox, 
which depend upon a delusion. They 
are similar in mechanism to the paraly- 
ses and contractures of hysteria; they 
appear suddenly, without disease of the 
nerves, and disappear as_ suddenly, 
without leaving a trace. They are the 
physical evidences of a purely mental 
disease, of a false belief; and Brid- 
get’s next words confirmed this idea. 

“The little spirit come to me in a vi- 
sion,” she went on, talking loudly, ag- 
gressively, rather thickly. “In a vi- 
sion of the night he come, like a little 
child, and spoke to me plain. ‘Bridget 
says he, ‘the time to talk has 
‘Ye have been faith- 


Lacy,’ 
come,’ he 
ful,’ says he, 
months and seven days at ten o’clock 
to-morrow,’ he says—f’r it was the spir- 
its bade me hold me tongue, doctor, and 
be dumb as a sheep, this ten year ago. 
‘And now,’ says he, ‘the time’s come 
f’r y’r reward. I will close your left 
eye,’ he says. ‘Ill put a charm on your 
left eye to hold it shut until ye see what 
is hidden. Ye shall tring out what ye 
hid,’ says he, ‘in spite of the cops and 
the secret service’-—bad ’cess to ’em all 
—‘and y’r eye shall be opened again be 
a miracle,’ he says, ‘when ye look upon 
the picture y’r sainted brother made. 
Find it again—find that carved picture 
yr brother Paddy made with his neat 


Says. 
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‘f’r ten years and four, 





little scratchers ar’ tools an’ acids an’ 
all, an’ give it to Doctor Bentiron,’ says 
he, ‘f’r a Christmas present to the 
blessed babe,’ he says. An’ he prom- 
ised me to punish Jones and Knapp 
over on the island, and put ’em to bed 
with strap-sheets and feed ’em with 
rubber tubes down their noses—and all 
the cops and secret-service men with 
’em, to have their wireless and their 
X-ray spyglasses smashed, and deliver 
all honest folks from being bothered 
and watched and followed by the likes 
of them—and then there'll be peace, 
and—— Whoroosh! God love Doc- 
tor Bentiron, the blessed man, the best 
doctor in seven wor-rulds!” 

Waving thin arms, she made a dash 
at the chief, who had drifted in during 
this speech, unobtrusive 
as ever. Thumbs in belt, head cocked 
to one side, cigarette drooping from 
his bearded lips, he stood behind me, 
vatching and listening. 

Bridget rushed at him, out- 
stretched, and made to embrace him. 
With the skill of long practice, he ex- 
tricated himself from her clasp, put- 
ting her gently aside. 

“Tis the kiss of 
dear,” she protested, trying to get at 
him. “’Tis a message from the spirit 
I’m just after getting f’r ye, an’ a re- 
ward f’r all your goodness!” 

“Umphf,” replied Doctor Bentiron, 
unperturbed. “Come along to the of- 
fice, Bridget, and tell me all about it. 
And never mind the kiss now. If the 
spirits sent it,” he finished whimsically, 
“it must be a spiritual kiss; give it to 
me in your mind. That’s enough.” 

Bridget seemed and _ fol- 
lowed him down the long hall, talking 
all the time. It was as though words 
had accumulated in her through all 
those long years of lethargy and mut- 
ism, like water behind a dam; now the 
dam was broken, and speech poured 
from her in an irresistible flood of ram- 
bling incoherencies. 


and 


n¢ riseless 


arms 


peace, doctor, 


satisfied, 








I followed them into the office. Doc- 
tor Bentiron clambered into his great 
chair, slid far down, and rolled a fresh 
cigarette while the orderly, unasked 
brought chairs for Bridget and me. 

“All right, Bridget,” said he, when 
this was done, “tell us what the spirit 
said.” . 

But Bridget hesitated. “’Tis a great 
secret,” she demurred. “The secret 
service mustn’t find it out. And they’ve 
been after me f’r years, doctor, with 
X-ray spyglasses and wireless dicta- 
phones to read my thoughts.” 

Blinking at his bare wall, the chief 
smiled slightly. “You’re quite safe in 
here,” he explained. “You see there 
aren’t any windows in this room. The 
walls are specially insulated against 
wireless machines and telepathy, and 
the skylight’s pure glass; electricity 
can’t get through it.” 

Wise in his profession, the doctor 
made no attempt to suggest that her 
suspicions were absurd. Nothing will 
anger the insane more surely than this: 
to try to argue them out of their delu- 
sions. It is as though I assured you 
that this printed page does not exist; 
that it is a figment of your diseased im- 
agination. A lunatic’s false ideas are 
as real to him as sunshine and rain; 
to tell him of their falsity is worse 
than a waste of breath. You merely 
insult his intelligence. 

ut the chief’s fantastic explanation 
satisfied Bridget. Wireless dictaphones 
and the like existed, her diseased mind 
assured her; why not, then, insulated 
walls which would protect her against 
them? 

“All right, sir, as you say, then,” 
she agreed doubtfully. 

A nurse rapped at the outer door. 
“Mr. Maillard,” said she. 

e “Umphf,” replied the chief disgust- 
edly. “Oh, well Let him come in 





a minute; see how Bridget likes him.” 
So the impeccably groomed M. Mail- 
3D ps 
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lard was brought in. He bowed to the 
doctor, and to me, then turned to Miss 
Lacy. 

“Ah-h, cher ma’mselle!’ he said, and 
would have kissed her rough hand. 
“Ah-h, ma’mselle, it is a pleasure of 
the very greatest, to see you once again. 
Voilal’ 

But Bridget drew her hand away 
rather bruskly. “’Tis himself,” she de- 
clared, in an indescribable, jeering fash- 
ion. ‘“’Tis Mon-seer the Chevaleer 
Frank-wa Mall-hard, no less! If it 
wasn’t f’r me poor dead brother Paddy 
that was fond of you, mon-seer, I’d 
have a word f’r ye straight from the 
spirits, so I would!” 

Maillard drew himself up with an 
irreproachable expression of grieved 
forgiveness. I could not but admire 
his manner; yet behind it a little mock- 
ing devil leered from his narrow, deep- 
set eyes. I knew it to be a pose; but 
his air and words were unexception- 
able. The man was an enigma; I won- 
dered if he himself knew how much of 
his emotion was assumed, how much 
sincere. 

“Ah-h, Mees Bridget,” he protested. 
“You pain me; you grieve me! Was 
I not your poor brother’s best friend? 
Was I not fidéle to him? Have I not 
come here, all the way from sunny 
France, to aid you?” 

“Huh!” replied Bridget grudgingly. 
“Maybe so. I do’ know. Poor Paddy 
was fond of ye, true enough—and you 
paid him even, that I do know. But 
Paddy died in jail, me fine laddy; and 
here ye ar-re, all in fine clothes like 
this! The spirits are not clear about 
ye, Frank-wa Mall-hard; not yet. So 
ye can come along. But if the good 
spirits speak true, ’tis little good poor 
Paddy’s picture’ll do ye, once ’tis 
brought to light again. So get out of 
here, the both of ye; you, mon-seer, 
because I have no faith in ye, and you, 
Doctor Blakely, account of that rubber 
pipe ye put down my nose. The spirits 
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say to forgive ye that—but I’ll not be 
telling you my secrets. Not yet!” 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief, and 
languidly waggled a hand, sweeping us 
both out of the room by his slight ges- 
ture. 

We withdrew, Maillard reluctantly 
enough, looking back often, yet not dar- 
ing to protest, and Bridget’s rapid, bois- 
terous voice rose once more as the door 
closed behind us. 

But for Hanrahan and me, I think 
Maillard would even then have hung 
about for what he might hear through 
the door; he looked at us in barely con- 
cealed irritation and strode away, mut- 
tering. 

At the door he turned and came back. 
“You will send for me, doctor?” he 
begged. “I can see that your so won- 
derful Doctor Bentiron has succeeded 
at last; that the great secret is to be 
unfolded. You will remember? It is 
mine, what she has concealed; I must 
go with you, and take it from her hand 
at once; me, myself.” 

Knowing what it was, I did not won- 
der at his insistence. Of course he 
felt that it would be disastrous if the 
doctor should see the plate, know that 
it was a counterfeit engraving. But I 
reassured him, striving to hide my 
knowledge. 

“The doctor has promised,” said I. 
“He'll let you know, and the article 
will be delivered to you.” 

So Maillard went away, still anxious 
and uncertain, and I went back to the 
wards. 

In an hour Doctor Bentiron sent for 
me. Bridget was just leaving the of- 
fice, talking still, as noisily and excit- 
edly as ever. Her left eye was tight 
shut. 

“Umphf, Blakely,” droned the chief 
tonelessly. His voice was weary, in- 





different, bored; but a glint of triumph 
shone in his long gray eyes, usually so 
dull and veiled. “Umphf, my son. We 
start for the Bronx to-night, at dusk. 
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She won’t go in the daytime, for fear 
of the secret service. The spirits have 
told her to turn that plate over to me 
—so that’s all right. It’s to be a 
present to your small daughter. Phone 
Danvers to be after us; but his men 
must keep well out of sight, or they'll 
frighten Bridget away. ~ Once we get 
the plate, let them close in, for fear 
Maillard may grab it and run.” 

He stretched his lean arms in a 
mighty, unguarded yawn, exhaling a 
great cloud of tobacco smoke. 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, with 
a pardonable pride in his dry tones. 
“That was a good job, though I say 
it myself! Now get out, my son, and 
make your arrangements.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
ON THE TRAIL. 


ACCORDING to orders, I called the 
treasury agent. His voice crack- 
led over the wire in excited congratu- 
lations ; he seemed jubilant. No doubt 
this would be a great thing for him 
in the department; to find and bring 
in the perfect plate—that almost myth- 
ical engraving from which undetectable 
counterfeits coulé be printed. 

“But I’ve got to go along,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“Can’t leave any loopholes. 
Maillard’s a smooth article; suppose he 
should get away with it after all?” 

“He won't,” I assured him with per- 
fect conviction. “The doctor will be 
there. And you can’t come along, Dan- 
vers; Maillard would be on to you 
right away. And Bridget would re- 
fuse to go a step. ‘he’s even suspi- 
cious of Maillard and me. No. You'll 
have to keep out of sight and just trail 
us. I don’t even know where we're go- 
ing, except that it’s up in the Bronx. 
Take along men enough to surround a 
house, and be sure to catch Maillard if 
he makes a bolt; but keep out of sight 
until we find the plate. That’s orders.” 

Danvers sighed into the phone. 

















“Well,” he answered reluctantly, 
“you're right, of course. But it would 
break me if anything should happen 
now. I’d have to resign.” 

“Watch out, then,” I told him. “And 
don’t worry about Doctor Bentiron. 
He’ll do his share.” And I hung up, 
a bit irritated that any one should seem 
to question the chief’s judgment. 

The day dragged. I was keyed up 
to a pitch of expectancy. The whole 
household had labored so long with poor 
Bridget that it did not seem possible 
that our work was done. Without at 
all knowing what was toward, nurses, 
clerks, and orderlies went about in a 
state of hushed excitement. The chief 
was setting about an enterprise which 
was close to his heart; they all knew 
it, and hoped as fervently for his suc- 
cess as though they had a personal stake 
in it. 

But evening came at last; the early 
dusk drew on, and by half past five 
it was almost dark. Then Bridget sent 
for the doctor. She was fully dressed 
in her new suit, long skirt, short coat, 
3ishop sleeves and all; a ridiculous lit- 
tle flat sailor hat topped her scanty 
locks. 

“Tis time,’ she asserted. “The 
spirits say we must start right away.” 

“Better wait for dinner, hadn’t we?” 
I suggested; but she shook her head 
determinedly. 

“The spirits tell me to go now,” 
said she. 

The chief nodded. “All right, Brid- 
get,” he said. “We’re ready. Order 
the car, Blakely.” 

“No,” said Bridget. “No!” She 
looked pityingly at the doctor out of 
her one open eye. “’Tis plain to be 
seen you never had the cops after ye, 
sorr,’ she told him reprovingly, her 
brogue growing thicker as it did at 
times. “Wud ye be bringin’ a brass 


band along, maybe? No, sorr! By the 
‘L’ we will go, and quate—rale quate!” 
Doctor Bentiron shrugged. “As you 
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like, Bridget,” he said, yielding. “Get 
your coat and hat, my son.” 

Hanrahan had already brought him 
a disreputable old ulster, shaggy and 
wide-collared. He wriggled into it, 
pulled a battered slouch hat over his 
eyes, thrust his hands deep into the 
coat’s slit pockets, and was ready. 
From somewhere Miss Fahey produced 
a big golf cape, as antiquated as the 
rest of Bridget’s apparel, and she threw 
it over her thin shoulders. 

“You, doctor, and Doctor Blakely 
here,” she declared. All her apathy 
was gone; with surprising energy, she 
assumed command. “And nobody else 
can come, only Frank-wa Mall-hard.” 

“He’s beyant now, sorr,” interpolated 
Hanrahan, rather disgustedly. Neither 
he nor the rest of the doctor’s people 
cared much for this adventurer. 
“Round the office all day long, he is, 
sorr.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “He won’t 
be, after to-night, Hanrahan. Fetch 
him; let’s get going.” 

Maillard appeared forthwith, tread- 
ing upon the big orderly’s heels in his 
eagerness, and Miss Lacy received him 
quite coolly. 

“Ye may thank the spirits f’r this, 
not me, mon-seer,” she told him. “‘Save 
y’r breath, now; ’tis little I care for 
y’r blatherings. The spirits have their 
own uses f’r ye, belike. C’m awn!” 

She started out purposefully, and 
the three of us followed, I marveling 
at the change in her demeanor. It is 
a strange affliction, this dementia pre- 
cox ; full of unexpected turns, which no 
man can foresee. 

Long skirt trailing in the slushy 
snow, golf cape flapping about her an- 
gular form, Bridget Lacy led us east- 
ward toward Third Avenue. Here she 
mounted the stairs of the elevated, 
moving as unconcernedly as though it 
had been her nightly custom. Watch- 
ing her, one would never have imag- 
ined that the last nine years of her life 
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had been spent behind the barred win- 
dows of a madhouse; yet there was a 
wild, uncertain flickering in her pale 
gaze that made folk turn to look at 
her again. Her left eye was still shut. 

Indeed, we must have made an odd 
company, standing together in that 
home-going crowd of shop girls, me- 
chanics, hollow-shouldered tailors, pert 
stenographers, natty ribbon clerks; lit- 
tle, faded Bridget Lacy in her anti- 
quated garb, a strange, mad gleam in 
the one pale eye that peered furtively 
out from beneath her flat hat, and the 
three men, so oddly assorted. 

M. Maillard was, as ever, the very 
pink of fashion. Beneath his jaunty 
Chesterfield coat, lavender trousers, 
knife-creased, miraculously tight, ran 
down to_ sharp-toed patent-leather 
shoes, protected by pearl-gray spats. 
A shiny silk hat perched upon the back 
of his sleek head; his spike-pointed 
mustaches and goatee were fresh 
waxed; he twirled a slender, silver- 
mounted walking stick with a joint just 
below its handle. Altogether, he made 
a striking figure, and one to fill the eye. 
Beside him Doctor Bentiron dangled 
loosely from a strap, his rough, shabby 
coat and slouching carriage setting off 
the other’s sartorial elegance. His bat- 
tered hat was pulled down over the 
lofty forehead; one saw little of his 
face save the huge, high-bridged nose, 
jutting out btween hat brim and short, 
mouse-gray beard, always a little awry 
and in need of trimming. One could 
have imagined no greater contrast; yet 
the chief, despite his careless dress, his 
drooping, languid carriage, his air of 
weariness, of utter, bored indifference, 
looked the greater man. One’s eye ran 
over Maillard’s theatrical splendor, his 
darkly handsome, predatory face, 
searching in vain for evidence of sin- 
cerity, of depth; then one looked at 
Doctor Bentiron—and knew, by the su- 
preme detachment of his manner, by 
the invisible aura of power which sur- 
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rounded him, that here stood a man 
of strength. It was always so; in any 
company, Doctor Bentiron stood out, 
unique. By willing it; by merely choos- 
ing so to do, he could become the cen- 
ter of any group. 

So eyes followed us; our car com- 
panions looked, and looked again, at 
the thin, dowdy little Bridget, at the 
wonderfully groomed Frenchman, at 
the chief, careless, slouchy, but com- 
manding; looked and whispered among 
themselves, speculating as to their as- 
sociation. As for myself, no one no- 
ticed me. I am quite undistinguished; 
in no way a striking figure. Save for 
my size, I could go unmarked in any 
company. 

Bridget noticed the attention which 
we attracted, and it made her uneasy. 
Her thin lips moved silently; her one 
eye roved. Once or twice I feared some 
outbreak, but she remained silent, fur- 
tive, suspicious. As the crowd thinned, 
and we found seats, her restlessness 
decreased; but my own excitement 
grew, for I saw a familiar face upon 
the platform nearest us; a round, un- 
interesting face, black-mustached, pink- 
cheeked, mediocer. But I knew it for 
the face of Danvers, trusted agent of 
the treasury department. Looking 
about, I noted several’ other men, 
quietly dressed, inconspicuous, — busi- 
nesslike. Their keen eyes did not rest 
on us; they seemed absorbed in their 
newspapers or in quiet talk; but they 
rode on with us while others disem- 
barked—on until the train was almost 
empty save for them and for our 
little party; on until we creaked and 
groaned past a maze of switches and 
into the Bronx Park terminus of the 
road. The secret service was on the 
trail; half humorously I wondered 
whether the “spirits” would warn 
Bridget of their nearness. 

The train stopped; the guard walked 
through the car, shifting the ventilators 
for the return trip. 

















“Bronnix! Aw-out!” he wailed na- 
sally; and we rose. 

Still purposeful and energetic, Brid- 
get led us out onto the wind-swept plat- 
form, past the station, and across the 
long, covered bridge that spans the cen- 
tra! tracks. Behind us the tread of 
half a dozen men sounded hollowly ; 
Maillard looked over his shoulder ap- 
prehensively, as we descended the long 
stairway. 

Doctor Bentiron touched my arm. 
“Blakely,” he muttered in my ear. 
“Blakely, if anything breaks, leave 
him”—he languidly indicated Maillard 
with a thumb—“leave him to me. Look 
out for Bridget; that’s your job. Take 
care of Bridget; keep her safe.” 

Bridget looked suspiciously about, so 
that I dared not answer; but I nodded 
in agreement. 

Chocolate-colored, muddy snow 
squashed under our feet; the open 
street was windy and cold. We hur- 
ried for the lights of a small surface 
car which flashed on before us as the 
conductor swung and set the trolley 
pole. 

“Moun’ Vernon an’ New R’chelle,” 
ye growled at us as we mounted its 
steps, stamping the slush from our feet; 
ind Bridget nodded wisely. 

“We get off at Williamsbridge,” she 
whispered. 

I looked about for Danvers, but he 
had disappeared, and his men with 


him. Half a dozen others entered the 
car; harmless suburbanites, all of 
them, bundle-laden, ear-muffed, and 


yarn-gloved. The detectives must have 
found a taxicab, I thought. 

The gong clanged; the conductor 
pulled his bell cord twice, and we were 
off. The light car pounded over un- 
even rails, rocking up and down upon 
its single truck; we shifted about upon 
hard, uncushioned cane seats, and 


thanked Heaven for the electric heat- 
ers beneath them. 
So we rode in silence for a mile or 
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so, while passengers got on and off. 
There were not many ; the new elevated 
road up White Plains Avenue has 
taken most of the traffic in this region. 
In Bridget’s days of freedom that had 
scarcely been rumored; I suppose she 
did not know that it paralleled our 
course. 

After about a mile, the car turned 
sharply to the right, and clanked and 
groaned across the low bridge which 
spans the Harlem railroad tracks. 
Here, just before we reached the hill 
which leads up to White Plains Ave- 
nue, Bridget rose, and signaled the con- 
ductor. 

The car shrieked to a stop and we 
four dismounted into mud and slush. 
Its light and warmth departed, leaving 
us alone in the cold and dark. Aill 
about us were vacant lots, huge sign- 
boards, piles of old iron. In the dis- 
tance were two or three dim-lighted 
houses, but for the most part the neigh- 
borhood was deserted; one of those 
strange patches of desolation which are 
scattered through the Bronx, marking 
the collapse of some old real-estate 
boom. 

Our guide turned sharp off the main 
road and walked down an unmade 
street marked only by white-painted 
“For Sale” signs. No doubt it figured 
as an “avenue” in some realty firm’s 
high-colored maps; no doubt some 
downtown office held a water color 
showing it lined by handsome houses 
while motors and carriages rolled up 
and down its smooth-paved length; but 
here and now it was desolate indeed— 
a mere streak of burdock-grown slush 
and mud, lined with tin cans. 

As we stumbled along this dismal 
way, I heard the muffled hum of a mo- 
tor in the distance. At the point where 
we had left the main road it softened, 
roared briefly, and died. Neither Mail- 
lard nor bridget seemed to notice this; 
I glanced back, but saw no lights be- 
hind us. 
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We went on for a few rods, until 
the dim outlines of a house began to 
loom up in the waste before us. Here 
the made land of the “development” 
ended abruptly in a terracé some ten 
feet high. Built at its foot, so that 
the second story, approached by a wide 
plank gangway, like a drawbridge, was 
flush with the ground, was a small 
three-story house. As we came closer, 
I saw that it was one of those absurd, 
gingerbread affairs common to “real- 
estate developments”—‘extensions”— 
“restricted properties,” and so on, in 
the Bronx region. It had evidently 
been the local office of the promoters ; 
a miniature dwelling house, two small 
rooms to a floor, its gables ornate with 
spindles and sawnwork. Above the 
door a battered sign still swung in the 
wind. “Wil-iams-b—e P—k” I read 
upon it by the uncertain light of the 
moon which had begun to gleam fit- 
fully through ragged clouds. The rest 
was undecipherable. 

Like one certain of her ground, our 
conductress stepped boldly out onto the 
wide gangplank, stooped down, and 
fumbled briefly under its edge. As she 
straightened up, bearing a rusty key, I 
looked about me, shivering. Through 
the moaning of the wind came a rus- 
tling, as of stealthy movements; I 
thought I saw a head outlined against 
the sky at the edge of the terrace. It 
disappeared, and all was still. 

“Bur-r-r!” said M. Maillard, shiver- 
ing. “Sacre nom d’un chien! But it is 
cold. En avant, mes amies! Forward! 
Let us have done.” 

sridget fitted the key to its lock; 
with a reluctant creak the door swung 
open, and we all entered, glad to escape 
the piercing wind. Within, all was 
dark as a pocket, but our guide still 
moved without uncertainty. I heard 
her groping, as in a cupboard, then: 
“Here ’tis,’ said she. “Strike me a 
light, now!” 

I scratched a match; its flickering 
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light showed Bridget at the door of 
an open cupboard. She was holding a 
little oil lamp, still half full, and Mail- 
lard and the doctor stood beside her, 
blinking in the sudden glare. 

She removed the grimed, smoky 
chimney, and I touched fire to the 
charred wick. The flame caught, flick- 
ering, and we had illumination, of a 
sort. 

Searing the smoking lamp aloft, 
3ridget mounted the stairs which led 
up at the back of the bare room. We 
followed, coughing and choking in the 
thick dust which every movement 
stirred. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PLATE, 


P the uncarpeted, creaking stairs we 
climbed, while the rising wind 
howled around, shaking the crazy 
structure, beating in through broken, 
rag-stopped windowpanes. 

We emerged into a fair-sized room 
which took up all of the upper story. 
Whatever furnishings it may once have 
held were gone now; the floor was 
bare, dust-covered, littered with old 
newspapers and trash. At one side 
was an open fireplace with a cheap, 
pine mantel. A sheet-metal blower still 
leaned against the grate, rusted and 
battered, long innocent of blacking. 

Setting her lamp on the mantel, Brid- 
get picked up this blower, laughing 
aloud. 

“Sure, ’tis a fine hiding place,” she 
declared. “’Twas the blessed spirits 
themselves told us where to put it.” 
She paused a moment, head tipped to 
one side as though she listened to phan- 
tom voices—as no doubt she did. Then 
she turned to us. “Give me a knife, 
one of ye,” she ordered. 

I groped in my pockets, but Maillard 
was before me. Catching his walking 
stick by handle and shaft, he pulled 
smartly. It came apart in his hands, 
and a wicked-looking, foot-long blade 











slid out of the lower part, as from a 
sheath, the silver-mounted handle serv- 
ing as its hilt. 

“Umphf,” commented 
looking. at him askance. 

Without remark, Bridget seized this 
murderous tool and inserted its point 
into the edge of the blower. We all 
leaned forward a little, watching, as a 
widening crack appeared. Then Mail- 
lard came forward and took the thing. 
He pried once and again, then seized 
the edges and pulled strongly. 

I exclaimed. The sheet metal of the 
old fire screen came apart in his grip. 
It had been made, not of a single piece, 
but of two sheets of tin, cunningly fit- 
ted together and soldered lightly at the 
edges to appear solid. Now the two 
halves of the thing lay apart, on the 
floor, and a flat object, carefully 
wrapped, fell between them with a dull, 
solid clank. 

Upon this flat package Maillard 
pounced wolflike, and tore at its wrap- 
pings. His lean hands shook; in the 
faint light his teeth showed in a snarl 
of triumph; his eyes gleamed fiercely. 
A wrapping of asbestos fell away, dis- 
closing a copper plate, scored with fine 
whorls and intricate lines. 

“Ah-h!” gloated M. Maillard, quite 
forgetful of us with him. “Ah-h! Lit- 
tle picture of my heart!” He cuddled 
the thing to his breast, chattering ex- 
citedly in rapid French, then took it to 
the lamp, gazing absorbedly at its trac- 
ings. ‘See!’ he cried aloud, “see the 
delicate lines, all complete! Oh, the 
perfect one, the adorable one!” And 
he actually kissed the cold metal. 
“Back and front, obverse and reverse, 
all engraved, and to an excellence—to 
a perfection!” 

Bridget looked at him with a soften- 
ing eye. “Sure, he was the fine work- 
man, me brother Paddy,” she agreed. 


the chief, 


“Tis a grand picture he made, entirely 
—but I don’t see why the secret serv- 
ice has to be after him and me for it, 
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all these years. Give it here, now, f’r 
it is not yours, mon-seer. Give it here, 
and let’s be gone before the secret 
Ss ’” 





Her voice faded to nothing; she 
stood horror-struck, staring over Mail- 
lard’s shoulder at the stairhead. There 
was a derby-hatted head, thrusting over 
the banister ; behind it loomed other fig- 
ures, dim and shapeless in the dark of 
the stairs. 

Mailiard whirled, catlike, taking the 
whole situation in at a glance. Before 
I could take breath he had acted. With 
one motion, he swept the flickering 
lamp from the mantel, snatched at the 
plate which Bridget had taken from 
him, and fumbled in a hip pocket. 

But the chief was upon him. Wide- 
eyed, Bridget reeled back into a cor- 
ner; the perfect plate dropped, ring- 
ing, to the floor, and the two fell be- 
side it in a fierce grapple. 

Before I could move, the dotteonnt 
room was full of pounding, shouting 
men, who tugged and pushed at each 
other aimlessly in a wild mélée. In the 
dark, every man seemed an enemy. 

In the dark, I say; yet it was not 
fully dark, for the overturned lamp still 
flickered smokily in a corner; flickered, 
while oil poured from its broken res- 
ervoir, snnkine the littered newspapers, 
the dry, dusty boards. 

Then, in a breath, before I had 
grasped the swift rush of action, a yel- 
low flame sprang up, roaring. So 
quickly had all this happened that I 
still stood with arms outstretched, one 
foot in the air as I poised to leap to 
the doctor’s aid. 

Before I could put it down, one 
whole side of the room was afire. By 
mutual consent, the fighting stopped; in 
a disorderly mob police and prisoner 
rushed for the narrow stairs, pushing 
and struggling to be out, all other 
thoughts forgotten. Not all, either; 
for even in my excitement I saw that 
the chief held Maillard helpless, pin- 
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_ioned with the “come-along” hold of 
jujutsu. 

A breathless, staggered rush, a tum- 
ble down the last few steps and across 
the lower floor, and we were out, while 
flames licked through the broken win- 
dows of the tinder-dry shack behind us. 

In front of the gangway we stopped, 
Doctor Bentiron still holding his pris- 
oner helpless. He looked about; then: 
“Blakely!” he cried, in a terrible voice. 
“Blakely! Where is Bridget?” 

I gasped, searching the little group 
with hopeless eyes. She was not there. 
In our mad rush she had been forgot- 
ten, left to that roaring furnace behind 
us. ” 

I struck my forehead fiercely, re- 
membering the chief’s explicit orders: 
“Look after Bridget, and leave Mail- 
lard to me!” A wave of sickening self- 
reproach swept over me; tears burned 
my eyes, and I choked on a great lump. 
I have no excuses to offer; I am a man 
of slow thought, inept in a crisis. It 
was not fear, but excitement. 

“TI forgot,” I faltered; I can for- 
mulate no better excuse for my inex- 
cusable lapse. 

But Doctor Bentiron had not waited 
for my explanation. Dropping Mail- 
lard’s wrists, he leaped forward, mov- 
ing with that feline quickness which 
his usual lethargy masked, and disap- 
peared into the gaping doorway which 
already poured forth dense clouds of 
smoke. 

Upon his heels dashed the French- 
man, with a wild cry of, “Ah-h, the 
precious—the wonderful! To be de- 
stroyed so!” 

Wholly desperate, I would have fol- 
lowed, but Danvers held me back 

“Quit it!’ he snapped. “Quit! 
Here, Murphy, Ralston, Updegraf— 
help me hold him!” 

I am strong. I dragged the four of 
them almost to the smoke-filled door, 
determined only to follow the doctor— 
to bring him out or to die with him, 
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as might be. But I could not break 
away, and at last I must give up, ut- 


terly foredone, while bitter tears 
streaked down my face. 
“That’s better,” panted Danvers, 


spent with the strain of holding me. 
“No use of your getting killed, too. 
Look!” 

I looked. Before my blurred eyes 
the whole ramshackle structure flamed 
and roared; prismatic colors danced in 
the tears on my lashes. The place 
burned like a box of matches, Al- 
ready the roof creaked and gave, 
threatening to drop through the floor, 
so that we must move back from the 
heat which seared our faces. 

I choked. How could any man live 
in that inferno? And how could I go 
home—how could I face the doctor’s 
people, or my own wife, and say that 
I had let him go to his death, alone? 

At such a time, seconds seem hour- 
long. It could not have been more than 
a minute, although each breath seemed 
an eternity to use who stood watching, 
helpless and despairing, before a gro- 
tesque figure loomed through the smoke 
in the doorway. 

Before we were sure that it was 
really a figure, and not some whorl of 
the dense smoke, the doctor and Mail- 
lard staggered through the open door, 
bearing Bridget’s still form between 
them. 

She was wrapped in the chief’s ul- 
ster; he was coatless, hatless, his shirt 
sleeves on fire. Flames had seared the 
beard from his face; he was a dread- 
ful figure. 

Even as we watched, Maillard 
swayed and fell. Doctor Bentiron threw 
Bridget’s thin form over his shoulder, 
stooped, and caught the prostrate man’s 
collar, and was dragging him out as 
we rushed to his aid. 

We bore the three out tenderly, and 
laid them down on the wet, snowy 
earth, pillowed upon our coats. I 
stooped over the doctor. 














“Umphf, Blakely,” he muttered, his 
voice as dry, as unconcerned as ever, 
“how’s Bridget?” 

I looked to her. Protected by the 
chief’s overcoat, she was not even 
scorched. She had been overcome by 
the smoke, but already she was stir- 
ring, and as I looked she opened both 
her eyes. She was quite unhurt. 

“She’s all right, doctor,’ I cried. 
“And she’s opened the other eye!” 

“Umphf,” was the chief’s sole com- 
ment. 

Maillard stirred, coughed, and rose 
to his elbow, blinking reddened eyes at 
the blaze. He said nothing, but looked 
apprehensively at the government 
agents. 

Danvers gripped his scorched hand 
warmly. “You’re all right, Maillard,” 
he cried. “You’re a white man! I’m 
glad the department has nothing on 
you, now. It took nerve to go in there 
after her.” 

“Ah-h!” purred Maillard, striking 
an heroic attitude, which his _ soot- 
smeared, singed features made rather 
grotesque. “Ah-h! It is nothing. 
After all, I, M. le Chevalier Francois 
de Maillard, am a gentleman—always a 
gentleman, not so?” 

“That’s right,” agreed the other, and 
shook his hand again. But a little devil 
of cynicism twitched my elbow; I won- 
dered whether Maillard had truly 
rushed back after poor Bridget—or for 
the perfect plate. 

“Well, old chap,” Danvers went on, 
“the perfect plate is gone now—de- 
stroyed and done for as well as they 
could do it at the mint.” 

“Then,” ventured Maillard eagerly, 
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“then I may go? You have no more 
against me? I am free, yes, no?” 

“Go along,” cried Danvers heartily. 
“Go on, and good luck go with you!” 

And without more formality, M. 
Francois Maillard turned about and de- 
parted silently, waiting for no adieus. 

I watched him go, half furtive, half 
impudent, as much an enigma as when 
I first saw him, and wondered again if 
he himself knew when he was sincere 
and when theatrical. 

Then I turned back to Doctor Bent- 
iron. He had crept to Bridget’s side 
and was feeling her pulse. 

“She’s all right,” he droned, in the 
same dry, toneless voice. ‘Hasn’t done 
her a bit of harm. Blakely, go phone 
for a taxi, and we'll all go home. The 
search for the perfect plate is over.” 

A spasm of self-reproachful tender- 
ness wrenched at me as I saw how he 
was scorched and disfigured. 

“Oh, doctor,” I half sobbed, “what 
made you do it? Why must you risk 
your life for a worthless lunatic like 
that? You’re too great a man to die 
so. Suppose we’d lost you?” 

Doctor Bentiron looked up at me in 
wonder. His eyelashes and beard were 
burned to a crisp; his lids were red- 
dened and puffy, and there were great, 
angry blisters on his face and hands. 
But his manner, as he fumbled in a 
trousers pocket for cigarette makings, 
was as casual, as wearily indifferent, as 
ever. 

“Why, Blakely,” he drawled, evi- 
dently surprised by my _ question. 
“Why, son, what else could I do? She 
was my patient!” 


, 


DS eee oe 
VALUABLE CRIMINAL RECORDS DESTROYED 


ONE of the best collections in the United States of data in regard to criminals 

was destroyed recently when fire broke out on the second floor of 
police headquarters in Buffalo, New York. The rogues’ gallery, with its pictures 
of offenders, and the Bertillon records of their measurements and identifying 
marks, were entirely consumed by the flames. 
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HUBWAY THAM sstood at 
the window of his room in 
the cheap lodging house he 
called home, and looked up- 
ward at leaden skies and down at a 
dirty alley swimming in water. Against 
the window beat the ceaseless rain. 
“Into every life thome rain mutht 
fall,’ Thubway Tham told himself, 
pulling his poetry from the dim and 
distant past when he had been a young- 
ster in New England going to school 
to a rural instructor who quoted early 
American poets exclusively. “But,” 
Tham added, as he scratched at his 
head, “it ith not nethethary for thaid 
rain to be a flood. Thith ith goin’ to be 
a thplendid day—I do not think!” 
Thubway Tham did not exactly un- 
derstand what a premonition was, yet 
he was feeling one at the moment. He 
thought, perhaps, that it was because 
of something he had eaten the night 
before, and which had not agreed with 
him. The feeling began in the pit of 
his stomach and worked up gradually, 
being particularly violent in the vicinity 
of the heart and seeming to cause that 
organ to climb into Tham’s throat. 
Tham gulped and turned toward the 
window again. A man was splashing 
across the end of the alley, his head 
bent against the force of the storm. 
The man had red hair and wore yel- 
low shoes. Thubway Tham gasped. 





To a superstitious pickpocket—and 
all pickpockets are superstitious—a 
combination of red hair and yellow 
shoes before breakfast is the last thing 
to be desired—in fact, it is to be 
shunned. Either red hair or yellow 
shoes is bad enough; together they tele- 
graph a promise of disaster. 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped, as he 
watched the man disappear. ‘Why did 
I have to thtep to the window jutht 
in time to thee that thimp? Thome- 
thing tellth me that thith ith not goin’ 
to be my lucky day at all. Perhapth 
I'd better thtay at home.” 

While he considered the possibility of 
doing that, Tham remained at the win-’ 
dow. The next thing he noticed was a 
black cat, tail erect, treading along the 
top of a fence. The cat turned, met the 
eyes of Thubway Tham squarely, and 
yowled his misery for all the world to 
hear. 

Now a black cat, as everybody knows, 
has had its uses in the realm of super- 
stition since the days when they threw 


witches into the fire that they might 
die to prove their innocence. A black 


cat may be a thing of good or of evil; it 
all depends upon where the cat is seen, 
and how, and what he or she does im- 
mediately after being observed by the 
victim. But for a black cat, angry, tail 
erect, to face a person deliberately and 
yorul—— 











“I might ath well order my cathket,” 
Thubway Tham observed, as_ he 
watched the cat go over the roof of a 
shed and out of sight. “Of all thingth! 
My goodneth! I can’t underthtand 
thith bad-luck thtuff at all. I ain’t done 
nothin’ to detherve it.” 

As he walked back across the room 
to finish dressing, Tham considered that 
he had done nothing to deserve ill for- 
tune, and he was a firm believer in the 
law of retribution. And so he felt that 
he had nothing to fear at all, since 
there was no punishment merited as far 
as he was concerned. 

And then he had an idea. Perhaps 
that cat had not yowled at him. Per- 
haps that cat had been making faces at 
some fellow in a room on the floor be- 
low, or above. But Thubway Tham 
could not deny the fact that he had 
stepped to the window just in time to 
see the red-haired man who wore yel- 
low shoes. 

He sat down on the side of his bed 
for a time puffing at a cigarette and 
trying to decide what to do. He wanted 
to go out for breakfast, and possibly 
pick up a fat wallet during a trip on 
the subway. He wanted to run across 
Detective Craddock, the officer who had 
sworn to get him “with the goods,” and 
exchange repartee. Thubway Tham 
did not care to remain in that cheerless 
room when it seemed cowardice to do 
sO. 

“If there ith bad luck comin’ my 
way, it will hit me in thith room jutht 
ath quick ath anywhere elthe,” he de- 
clared to himself. “It ith all rot, any- 
way. What hath a black cat to do with 
my luck? T’ll thay it ith jutht rot! 
Jutht ath though a black cat : 

He got up and walked across to the 
window again, and once more looked 
down at the alley. Another man was 





splashing along it, and Thubway Tham 
regarded him closely, trying to ascer- 
tain whether he was an acquaintance. 
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And then Tham saw that the man was 
a hunchback. 

In the realm of superstition, a hunch- 
back is favored of the gods, and to have 
the friendship of one is the best possible 
thing. Thubway Tham felt his heart 
rejoicing. The fact that he had seen 
a hunchback more than offset the red 
hair, the yellow shoes, and the black 
cat. 

At that instant, as though compelled 
by Fate, the hunchback looked up at the 
window—and Thubway Tham saw that 
he was crosseyed! 

Now a crosseyed man is bad luck if 
he looks straight at you, and Thub- 
way Tham knew it well. The crossed 
optics more than counteracted the hump 
on the back. 

“Regular double croth,” Thubway 
Tham told himself. “That man ith 
both bad luck and good. Why éan’t 
he be one or the other? He ith neither 
fith nor fowl. My goodneth!” 

Tham turned away from the window 
to fight a mental battle as he paced the 
floor of his cheerless room. If bad luck 
intended to make him a victim, then 
bad luck would do so, Tham decided, 
no matter whether he remained in the 
room or went out. And it would be 
the manly part, he convinced himself, 
to fare forth and face this promised 
ill fortune and make an effort to down 
it. 

He tried to whistle as he tied his 
cravat, but was not highly successful. 
The premonition was bothering him 
again. He kept telling himself that he 
was not afraid, yet he knew all the time 
that he was, and horribly so. 

“T’ll watch my thtep,” he promised 
himself. “Bad luck ith all a bluff, any- 
way. I'll jutht watch my thtep and 
keep my eyeth peeled. Thilly ath to be 
afraid!” 

Thubway Tham locked the door of 
his room and walked slowly down the 
stairs. On the floor below was the 
office, and behind the desk was the one- 
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eyed former convict who ran the place, 
and ran it rather decently, considering 
his lurid past. 

“Good morning, Tham,” he called. 

“?’Mornin,’”’ Tham said. 

“What seems to be the trouble? 
You’ve got a face as long as the stem 
of a Dutch pipe.” 

“Who? Me?” Thubway Tham asked. 
“What ith eatin’ on you? I am all 
right.” 

“Looks like you’d lost your best 
friend,” the man behind the desk com- 


mented. “Anything I can do for you, 
Tham?” 
“Thay! I am all right,’ Thubway 


Tham declared, with a trace of anger 
in his manner. “Rotten weather, that 
ith all. Too much rain. My good- 
neth!” 

Tham went on down to the street. 
The rain was no more than a mist now, 
for which Tham felt grateful. But he 
raised his umbrella and went down the 
street, toward the restaurant where he 
was in the habit of eating breakfast. 

In the restaurant Tham sat at his 
usual table, and gave his usual order 
to the usual waitress. He glanced at 
the newspaper the waitress handed him, 
and tossed it aside. Suddenly he sat 
erect, eyes bulging. 

The spoon beside his plate was up- 
side down. Now everybody who is at 
all superstitious knows that it is the 
worst indication of all for the bowl 
of a spoon to be upside down. Tham 
wondered how it happened, for it never 
had occurred before in that restaurant. 
He turned the spoon over, sighed, and 
glanced around the room. 

Mirrors were between the tables, and 
Tham glanced into one of them. He 
gasped again. There was a crack in 
the mirror that had not been there the 
day before, and this crack ran directly 
across the reflection of Thubway 
Tham’s face. 

You understand, of course? Worst 
possible indication. It meant that the 
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person whose reflection it happened to 
be was obliterated, wiped out. 

“Thponged off the thlate!” Tham 
gasped, looking away quickly. “My 
goodneth! What have I done to de- 
therve thith? A man would think I 
had robbed a blind woman or thome- 
thing like that.” 

The waitress put coffee and hot cakes 
before him, and Tham buttered the 
cakes and drowned them in syrup. In 
the face of approaching disaster he had 
courage remaining to eat. The little 
waitress put the check before him, and 
Tham looked down to see that it was 
correct. 

Now, in that particular restaurant 
the pads of checks carried by the wait- 
resses were numbered, the first check 
being stamped with the number one, 
and so following. Tham looked down 
at the check, and at once he tossed his 
napkin aside and got up to reach for 
his hat. 

“Anything wrong, 
waitress asked. 

“T—I juth don’t feel well,’’ Tham told 
her. 

The check he carried in his hand was 
numbered thirteen! 


” 


sir?” the little 


II. 


Tham went from the restaurant like 
an intoxicated man of the olden time 
when red liquor was for sale cheap. He 
bumped against two other men and 
neglected to apologize. He reached the 
curb and steered a course along it, go- 
ing toward the next street, scarcely 
knowing in what direction, aware only 
that a suspended sword soon was to 
descend and strike firmly across the 
back of his neck. 

He turned into an avenue, escaped 
death beneath the wheels of a rushing 
taxicab by a narrow margin, received 
a growled threat from another man 
against whom he bumped, and slowed 
down to take stock. 




















“There ith nothin’ in thith thuperthi- 
tion thtuff,’ Thubway Tham declared 
to himself, and immediately shivered 
like a man who had cursed a general 
and expected immediate court-martial 
and sentence. He looked around fur- 
tively, saw that everything was as usual 
for that section of the city, and took 
a deep breath of relief. He had made 
the boast, had denied the gods of su- 
perstition, and still lived. 

On up the street he went. The rain 
had ceased entirely now, and the sun 
was fighting to shine through the mists. 
Thubway Tham came to Madison 
Square and sat down on a bench to 
watch the passing throng. He ran a 
trembling hand across his eyes, fought 
to grow calm, and wondered when the 
lightning was going to strike, and just 
how. A man stopped beside him. 

“Good morning, Tham!” 

Thubway Tham looked up. 

“Tho,” he said, “it ith you, Craddock! 
Thith ith the latht thtraw!” 

“Um! What’s bothering you this 
morning, Tham?” the detective asked, 
sitting beside him. 

“It ith my unlucky day—that ith 
what! I thaw a red-headed man wear- 
in’ yellow thoeth, and a black cat yowled 
thtraight at me, and I thaw a crotheyed 
hunchback, found a thpoon at my plathe 
turned upthide down, and the rethtau- 
rant check wath number thirteen. And 
wortht of all, now I thee your ugly 
fathe onthe more.” 

Craddock laughed. “What of it?” he 
demanded. 

“What of it?’ Thubway Tham ech- 
coed. “Ith it not an indication that 
thingth are goin’ to be bad for me? I 
might ath well pick out my cathket now 
and leave an order that there ith to be 
no flowerth. My goodneth!” 

“A touch of indigestion, old-timer,” 
Craddock told him. ‘“That’s what is the 
trouble with you. Red-haired men and 
crosseyed cats and all silly rot “ 
“Thilly rot!” Tham 





interrupted. 
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“Craddock you are an ath! You are 
takin’ an awful chance. The only time 
I wath ever pinched wath when I 
laughed at a thtraight hunch not to turn 
a trick. Never laugh at a hunch, Crad- 
dock. It ith thuthide.” 

“It’s rot,” Craddock said, laughing 
once more. “And what has a number 
like thirteen to do with it? When I 
travel I always get berth number thir- 
teen if I can.” 

“Tho you travel in bum Pullmanth, 
do your” Tham asked sneering. ‘The 
betht oneth never have more than 
twelve berhth, you thimp! Think I am 
a boob? And let me tell you, Crad- 
dock, that you want to lay off that 
thtuff !” 

“What stuff?” 

“Flyin’ in the fathe of fate! You 
grathp me? You keep thayin’ *that 
there ith nothin’ in thothe thingth, and 
thothe thingth will jutht naturally turn 
around and thhow you whether there 
ith or not.” 

“If you ever have hard luck, Tham, 
old boy, don’t blame it on a black cat 
or a number thirteen check in a res- 
taurant. Your bad luck is going to 
come because of your nimble fingers. 
One of these days, Tham $4 

“T know that thtorry well,” Tham in- 
terrupted. “One of thethe dayth you 
are going to catch me with the goodth, 
and then it will be ‘Good mornin’ 
judge!’ When you do, Craddock, I 
thhal offer you all the congratulationth 
in the world.” 

“You'll offer a prayer for mecry to 
the court, that’s what,” Detective Crad- 
dock told him. 

At that moment one of the millions 
of sparrow that infest the vicinity of 
Madison Square took a notion to fly 
from one group of chattering birds to 





another. The beating wings flashed 
past within two inches of Detective 


Craddock’s nose. 
“Great Thcott!’? Tham cried. 
“What’s the matter now, Tham?” 
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“Didn’t you thee it?” 

“That sparrow? Almost hit me, 
didn’t he? Too blamed many of them 
around here,” the detective said. 

“But don’t you thee?” 

“See what?” 

“Tt ith bad luck for a bird to fly 
acroth your fathe like that, jutht the 
thame ath when a bird trieth to get in 
at a window. I’m thorry, Craddock.” 

“Sorry for what?” 

“It ith a thign of death.” 

“Not mine,” said Craddock, laugh- 
ing. 

“That ith what cometh from thayin’ 
there ith nothin’ in  thuperthition,” 
Tham declared. “I’m thorry. You are 
pretty dethent for a detective. You'll 
never get me with the goodth now.” 

“ser” 

“Tho!” Tham declared. 

“And don’t you worry about that, old- 
timer. I’ll keep my eyes on you just 
the same. By the way, there was a 
certain fat wallet missing yesterday; 
gentleman from Iowa in town to buy 
goods lost it in the subway.” 

“How careleth of him,” Tham said. 

“I suppose you don’t know anything 
about it?” 

“Of courthe not! I don’t read the 
squeal book at polithe headquarterth, 
do I? Craddock, you make me thick! 
Juth becauthe thome thilly ath lotheth 
a wallet id 

“Um! Well, I have my own ideas 
about it,” Craddock said. 

“You can thearth me,” Tham offered. 

“T’d be a fool if I did—twenty-four 
hours after it happened, or twenty-four 
minutes, either. When it comes to get- 
ting rid of a lifted leather, Tham, old 
boy, you’re a world-beater. I'll re- 
mark to friend or foe that you are.” 

“My goodneth!” 

“Oh; we understand each _ other, 
Tham. You’re a professional dip; you 
work only in the subway during rush 
hours; you get a wallet, clean it out, 
and drop the leather in less than half 
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a minute. And one of these days I’m 
going to get you right, and then it’ll be 
up the river in the big stone house.” 

“How you do talk!” 

“Thinking of taking a subway ride 
soon?” 

“I don’t feel well to-day. My good- 
neth! Didn’t I tell you all the bad luck 
thingth I’ve theen thith mornin’s Do 
you think that I am a fool, Craddock ?” 

“Do you really fall for that supersti- 
tion stuff?” 

“To thome ethtent,’ Tham said. “I 
alwayth lithten to reathon, you can 
bet.” 

“Do I gather that you do not intend 
breaking the law to-day because of 
those bad-luck signs ?” 

“You may gather 
pleathe,” Tham said. 
my buthineth.” 

Craddock laughed again, loudly, and 
with evident pleasure, as he slapped 
Thubway Tham on the back and stood 
up. 

“You make me laugh, Tham,” he 
said. “I thought you had more sense 
than the usual run of dips, but I don’t 
know about it now.” 

“And you let me tell you,” Tham 
countered, “that you are goin’ to get 
yourth. That bird did not fly acroth 
your fathe that way jutht for fun.” 

“Rot!” 

“You'll thee! Becauthe you laughed 
you are liable to have thome mighty 
bad luck, that ith all. Watch your 
thtep, Craddock.” 

“T'll just do that little thing,” the de- 
tective replied. “Thanks for your in- 
terest, Tham, old boy. And allow me 
to suggest that you watch your own 
step. I’ve said it before and I say it 
again—one of these days I’m going to 
get you.” 

“Tho?” 

“Tho!” Craddock mimmicked. 

“Your remarkth do not dithtreth me 
in the leatht,” Thubway Tham replied. 
“Good mornin’, thir.” 


whatever you 
“Tt ith none of 
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Craddock grinned at him and walked 
on toward the nearest street, and 
Thubway Tham was careful not to look 
after him for a time, for he knew that 
Craddock would be watching. He did 
not know whether the detective had 
swallowed the bait and had concluded 
that Tham did not intend to work this 
day because of ill omens, but Tham 
hoped so. For he did want to work. 

Despite the fact that he did not fear 
things superstitious as much as he had 
led Craddock to believe, yet he feared 
them aplenty. Tham belonged to a 
nefarious profession, the followers of 
which always are inclined to a belief 
in warnings and “hunches.” He 
wanted to “lift a leather” and replen- 
ish his supply of available cash, for 
Craddock’s man from Iowa yarn had 
been just a bluff. But he did not care 
to run too much risk. 

After a time, Tham got up, stretched 
his arms, and walked slowly toward the 
street. Reaching it, he continued to- 
ward Broadway. On that well-known 
thoroughfare, he darted through a cigar 
store and emerged on the side street 
again, and was rewarded with a sight 
of Detective Craddock doing a bit of 
shadowing work. So Craddock had not 
taken the bait; Craddock was on duty, 
hoping to catch Thubway Tham “with 
the goods.” 

“The thimp!” Tham growled. 

In turn he followed Craddock, and 
grinned openly when the chagrined de- 
tective turned around and caught him 
at it. Craddock’s face turned purple 
with wrath. The chase of Thubway 
Tham was beginning to get on his 
nerves. For every trick he attempted, 
the little pickpocket had a better one. 
And, down at headquarters, superior 
officers had said some hard things to 
Craddock. 

“I suppose you think that you’re 
smart,” the detective said, now. “But 
I'll get you, boy—and don’t you forget 
that for a moment!” 
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“You won’t let me forget it,” Tham 
suggested. 


III. 


Thubway Tham turned up Broadway, 
walking slowly as if taking the air, and 
acting as though he did not care 
whether half a hundred detectives were 
following him and watching every 
movement that he made. 

He stopped at the curb with the in- 
tention of crossing the street, and re- 
ceived another shock. A_ one-horse 
truck passed close to him; it was drawn 
by a gray horse with a docked tail. 

Everybody knows, of course, that it 
is bad luck to see a gray horse with 
a docked tail. There should be a law 
against gray horses with docked tails, 
some persons think, but we haven't 
come around to it yet. They are walk- 
ing menaces to the peace and content- 
ment of every community. 

Tham stepped back from the curb, 
scratched at one ear, and considered 
this latest omen. Superstition seemed 
to be growing upon him, and he did 
not like the feeling. One or two things 
may be overlooked, but half a dozen 
in the space of an hour write warnings 
across the face of the sky for the most 
ignorant to read. 

“Maybe I had better 
Tham mumbled to himself. 

He went on along the street, still con- 
sidering. He called himself a coward, 
but that did not seem to give him added 
courage. And he needed to lift a 
leather, he told himself; his funds were 
low and there were plenty of wallets 
for the taking. Should he waste an 
entire day because of a premonition 
and half a dozen bad signs? Or should 
he chance it? 

Tham had not decided when he 
reached Times Square. For an hour 
he strolled around the streets of the 
neighborhood, now and then standing at 
the curb and trying to think it out. He 


not work,” 


knew that Craddock had an eye on 
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him, but he did not care for that;, he 
did not even try to locate the detec- 
tive. He had worked before under the 
very nose of Craddock. Once he had 
stolen the gletective’s shield and re- 
turned it to him by registered mail. 

“Maybe that thimp of a Craddock 
ith right—maybe there ith nothin’ in 
thith thuperthition buthineth,” Tham 
told himself. “I with I knew for thure. 
It ith a bad buthineth for a man not 
to know a thing like that.” 

He raised his head and looked around. 
Within a few feet of him two gentle- 
men were holding a conversation that 
had to do with business matters. Now 
and then during lulls in the traffic 
sounds Thubway Tham could overhear 
their words. 

But he paid scant attention to what 
they said. He was observing that one 
of the men had a fat wallet in a hip 
pocket. A wallet in a hip pocket is an 
invitation to any pickpocket to help him- 
self, 

“Thilly ath!” said Tham. “He ought 
to lothe it. A thimp like that ith not 
thafe to leave loothe.” 

He glanced around in an effort to 
locate Craddock, and finally managed 
to do so. The detective was a short 
distance away, standing near the curb 
and puffing at a big cigar. He was pre- 
tending to be looking straight across 
the street, and Tham grinned. 

“Coarthe work,’ he told himself. 
“Craddock mutht be gettin’ old and 
feeble.” 

And now snatches of conversation 
were wafted toward him again from the 
two men. 

“Yes—going downtown right now,” 
one of them was saying—the one with 
the fat wallet in the hip pocket. “T’ll 
take the subway i 

The words were like a shock to 
Thubway Tham. Here was a man he 
had almost picked for a victim, and 
now this man offered himself on the 
shrine of the underworld by riding in 
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the subway, where Thubway Tham al- 
ways worked and felt perfectly at 
home. It seemed to Tham to be very 
much like an invitation. 

He made a swift decision. He would 
disregard the warnings that he had re- 
ceived during the morning, and work as 
usual. He needed money, and that fat 
wallet was not to be ignored. 

The prospective victim parted from 
his friend and moved across the street, 
and Thubway Tham followed in a man- 
ner that would not attract attention to 
the man with the wallet. Craddock fol- 
lowed Tham, hoping against hope. 

The man with the wallet plunged into 
one of the many subway entrances in 
the vicinity of Times Square. Tham 
hurried down the steps also, and got 
ahead of the other, and was on the 
platform when he arrived. There was 
quite a crowd, but it did not prevent 
Tham from seeing that Craddock was 
also on the platform, on watch, and 
Tham rejoiced because the detective 
had been forced to throw away a fresh 
cigar. 

A downtown express roared in, and 
the three got into the same car. The 
proximity of Detective Craddock made 
Thubway Tham nervous to a degree, 
for he knew that Craddock was angry 
this day, and would be more vigilant 
than usual. Thubway Tham wanted 
the fat wallet, but he did not want to 
be arrested. 

The train sped downtown, and Thub- 
way Tham worked his way among the 
passengers and toward one of the doors, 
at the same time coming closer to the 
man he intended to rob. But he pre- 
tended always to be watching another 
man, and hoped that Craddock would 
see it. He could not lift a leather if 
the detective was watching the victim 
closely at the time, of course. 

The premonition seemed to be leav- 
ing Tham. He was in better spirits. 
Something seemed to be telling him that 
good fortune was at hand again, and 














he almost became convinced that it had‘ 
been indigestion. Still, he was not sure. 

e turned casually to see whether 
Detective Craddock had changed his 
position. Thubway Tham received an- 
other shock. Detective Craddock, his 
eyes narrowed and an expression of de- 
termination in his face, was thrusting 
his way through the crowd, straight at 
Thubway Tham. ° 

Fear gripped Tham’s heart for an 
instant. Did Craddock intend making 
some sort of scene? Did Craddock be- 
lieve that ‘Tham had lifted a leather? 
If so, the laugh would be on Craddock. 
The look on the detective’s face was 
that of a man about to make an arrest 
he long had wanted to make. Tham 
waited. 

But Detective Craddock thrust Thub- 
way Tham aside as he had done the 
others, and charged past him toward the 
door, oblivious to the growls of those 
he struck in his progress. Detective 
Craddock reached out a hand—and 
gripped by the shoulder the man Thub- 
way Tham had picked to be his vic- 
tim. 

“T want you, Leroy!” 

Thubway Tham heard that much. 
He realized in that instant that this 
man Craddock called Leroy was a crook 
of such standing that Craddock could 
ignore mere dips to get the other. And 
he sensed, also, that the wallet was 
gone and that he would have to look 
for another victim. Well, that would 
be easy with Craddock away from the 
scene, taking his prisoner to headquar- 
ters. 

Leroy did not care to be taken into 
custody, it appeared. He whirled 
around, recognized Craddock, and 





started to fight in the crowded car. 
Women screamed and turned away, 

and men scrambled back from the spot. 

Craddock was trying to hold both Le- 

roy’s wrists and get on the handcuffs; 

and Leroy, in turn, was trying to break 
4D ps 
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away. Thubway Tham found himself 
suddenly beside the fighting men. 

“Help me, Tham!” Craddock 
manded. “Grab one of his wrists. 
an officer demanding it.” 

It is not quite ethical for a criminal 
to aid an officer in the capture of an- 
other, and both Thubway Tham and 
Detective Craddock knew it. But Tham 
knew that Leroy was a stranger, for 
those of the local underworld were 
known by him. Moreover, an officer 
had called upon a citizen to aid in mak- 
ing an arrest. If Thubway Tham re- 
fused, Craddock would arrest him for it 
afterward, and Tham probably would 
get a sentence of six months. Also, 
Craddock would hold enmity for the af- 
fair. 

Thubway Tham sprang forward, in- 
tending to save himself with Craddock 
by making a show of aiding him, but 
really to give Leroy an even chance. 
Leroy was no novice in the gentle art 
of fisticuffs ; Craddock, a giant of a man 
himself, was having his hands full, and 
realized it. Thubway Tham got be- 
neath a flying arm and came up close 
beside Mr. Leroy. He grasped one 
of the man’s wrists, while Craddock 
reached to get out his handcuffs. 

But Leroy was not done. He tore 
his wrist from Thubway Tham’s grasp, 
and struck Tham back out of the way. 
Tham rushed in again, his anger roused. 
The others in the car seemed to be 
hanging back. 

Then a thought came to Thubway 
Tham, a thought of profit and of turn- 
ing the tables on Detective Craddock 
beyond all shadow of doubt. Why not 
get that fat wallet during the row: 
Craddock would take his prisoner off 
the train and not think of bothering 
with Tham. And, besides, the bulls 
would get Leroy’s wallet anyway, so 
why shouldn’t he beat them to it and 
get it for himself? 

Now the three of them were fight- 
ing furiously, Craddock trying to get 


com- 
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the handcuffs in place, Tham making a 
general row in hope of getting the wal- 
let, Leroy evidently intent upon es- 
cape. 

Craddock was hurled aside, and Le- 
roy closed with Tham. Back into the 
fray came Craddock before Tham could 
accomplish his purpose. And then he 
got another shock. 

He realized, in that instant, that it 
was the wallet that was bothering Le- 
roy, for Leroy was trying to slip it 
into one of Thubway Tham’s pockets. 
Tham almost grinned as he fought, and 
he allowed Leroy to do as he wished. 
Tham knew what it meant—there were 
stolen valuables in that wallet,and Leroy 
did not want it to be found on him when 
he was searched at headquarters. That 
was why he had resisted an officer; he 
had hoped to get rid of the wallet dur- 
ing the row. 

Handcuffs clicked, and Leroy was 
standing with his back to the door, pant- 
ing. 

“Well, you got me, Craddock,” he 
said. “Let’s go!” 

“When we get to the next stop,” 
Craddock said. “That little fight will 
add to your sentence, believe me.” 

“I’m not sentenced yet,” Leroy said, 
sneering. 

The train roared into a station and 
stopped. Craddock took his handcuffed 
prisoner through the door and up to the 
street. Thubway Tham followed, but 
at a distance. 

“Tho,” Tham told himself, “there 
wath no bad luck after all. It ith 
Craddock who hath the bad luck, if hith 
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Thtealin’ 
a wallet ith thome job at timeth, and it 
thure ith nithe when a man hath one 


evidenthe ith in thith wallet. 


handed to him. My goodneth! What 
a therap!” 

Tham chuckled as he walked along 
the street. He stopped before a win- 
dow to straighten his cravat, which 
had become disarranged during the bat- 
tle. He entered a corner cigar store and 
purchased a package of cigarettes, 
lighted one, and went on down the street 
toward the room he called home. Only 
that thoment did he realize that he had 
lost his umbrella during the row. 

“Ath if I cared,” Tham said to him- 
self. “With a wallet like thith in my 
clotheth I could buy a thcore of um- 
brellath. Oh, my goodneth! It ith bad 
luck for Craddock, all right, becauthe 
he will find when he geth to headquar- 
terth that he hath no evidenthe. I'll bet 
there ith all thorth of coin in that 
leather, too. Thome fat leather!” 

He hurried up the stairs, waved a 
hand, in passing, at the landlord, and 
went to his room. The door locked, 
Thubway Tham took the fat wallet 
from his pocket, regarded it lovingly for 
a moment, and then opened it. 

An instant later Tham was the per- 
sonification of baffled rage. 

“Bad luck thignth are right—they are 
alwayth right,” he declared. “They 
were right to-day, and I am an ath!” 

For the wallet contained nothing but 
letters—letters that might have proved 
compromising for Mr. Leroy, but 
would not net a penny of profit for 
Thubway Tham. 
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ERTAINLY,” said the smil- 
ing man from _ Baldwin 
prison, “you are to be num- 





bered among the lucky 
swine, Smithson. Look on this pic- 


ture and on that. This—a sweet old 
garden within sound of a gurgling 
brook at its prettiest part; that—a stone 
cell with a barred hole in the door os 

“Hush!” said Smithson, the color go- 
ing startlingly from his ashen cheeks. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“My wife, Dipper. Speak low, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

Leaning forward in the rustic bench, 
the man out of Baldwin parted, with 
his stick, a curtain of twelve-foot hol- 
lyhocks and giant sunflowers. He saw 
a slim, almost girlish figure, with a 
child by her side, strengthening a sup- 
port to a peach tree growing in espalier 
against an old brick wall. 

“She doesn’t like me,” said Dipper, 
with a glow like a latent fire in his 
eyes. 

He received no answer. 

“And yet I’m twice the man you are, 
my little fellow,’ he continued jeer- 
ingly, spreading his hands over his 
broad chest. “But I don’t care a rap 
what she thinks so long as we are good 
pals, old sport.” 

The blaze of ancient hate soared up 
in Smithson’s brain—the old desperate 
fever to get his hands round the oth- 
er’s throat and choke out the scoff and 
the life together. But the frenzy died 





down. It always did. He had all the 
heart for red murder, but not a hun- 
dredth part of the necessary courage. 

“All the same, I’d like to make her 
take a little notice of me now and 
again,” went on Dipper, his mood 
abruptly falling to a note of morose 
gloom. “Looks straight past my head 
as if I didn’t exist. When I speak she 
never seems to hear. And your serv- 
ants take their tip from her—the mean- 
spirited skunks! <A devilish nice way 
of treating a guest. I’d like to see the 
change in your wife’s face, Smithson, 
if I was to say to her, across your din- 
ing table: ‘Baldwin prison, ma’am, 
mever had any closer pals than your 
husband and me, when we were there 
four or five years ago.’” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Smithson, in a 
tone of agony. “If she hears——” 

“What would she look like?” per- 
sisted Dipper, with a mocking grin. 
“She wouldn’t look at me, even then. 
She would get up and leave the room. 
But I should have done the trick. I 
should have put the poison in her cup, 
the barbed arrow in her heart! Never 
again for her an hour of joy! Curse 
me if 4s 

“And not another penny from me, 
Dipper,” interrupted Smithson, wiping 
his pale, damp forehead. ‘You won't 
be such a fool 4 

“Trust me, old chum,” cut in the 
other, slapping Smithson on the thigh. 
“I’m no slayer of the goose that lays 
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nice gold eggs. I was only saying what 
I'd like to do, that’s all. Let it go at 
that. Then why should I be rough on 
you who have given a few thousands 
to one not so lucky as yourself, and who 
will hand me out a few thousands more, 
now and again, for old-time’s sake?” 

“Why, indeed?” echoed the other, 
his very heart sick as he remembered 
what he had suffered in the jaws of 
this merciless shark. 

“Because, after you came out from 
Baldwin, you made a tidy fortune by 
legitimate means, while I hadn’t the 
luck of a rat, why should I envy you, 
Smithson?” continued the _ scoffer. 
“And if you found a nice girl, who 
knew nothing of your past, to marry 
you, why should I rake up that black- 


as-night secret? I won’t do it. Upon 
my soul I won’t do it. Is it four or 
five years since we came out? More 


like five, isn’t it? We came out almost 
together. What hell it was in there! 
You went to England, started afresh, 
making a pile and getting a wife. 

“It was kind o’ nice when I ran across 
you, old pal. But you were not glad 
to see me. Oh, no! You were mighty 
sorry. At one time I think you wanted 
to do away with me. Don’t you ever 
think such nasty things again. In the 
first place, you would be sure—dead 
certain—to make a mess of the busi- 
ness; and in the second, you’are too 
gentle to smash a fly. Some people 
might call you a through-and-through 
coward; but the truth is that you are a 
solid lump of kindness, with a sneak- 
ing fondness for the man who sat next 
to you in the chapel every morning in 
Baldwin. Now ain’t that so?” 

There was a movement in the other’s 
throat as if he tried to gulp down a 
strangling lump. 

“T see it is so,” continued Dipper, 
with a ferocious grin. “But that makes 
it all the more strange why you should 
have suddenly left England forthe States 
without saying a word to me. Lucky 
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for me I got on your track. It wasn’t 
hard. It never will be hard for me to 
follow you, no matter where you go. 
So now I find you in this soft nest, 
basking in the sunshine. Well, I guess 
I’ve stayed long enough. A week-end 
is sufficient, for your wife gets on my 
nerves. I’m due to go this evening, and 
going I am—by the six-forty back to 
town; but I shall need a thousand or 
so, old pal. I really must touch you 
for a thousand.” 

“Tn five years you have had ten thou- 
sand from me,” said Smithson in a 
husky, quivering voice which he strove 
in vain to steady. But he could not 
control it, or the trembling of his hands, 
or still the wild thumping of his heart. 

“Sure I have,” retorted Dipper with 


a laugh. “What of it? You have tons 
of money.” 
“You blood-sucker, you!” cried 


Smithson, getting up. 

“Whose blood?” snarled the other, 
with a dangerous flash of the eyes. 
“You don’t call what’s in your veins 
blood? What are you shaking about? 
Have you got the palsy? You are 
making me raise my voice. If your wife 
—she’s looking this way—hears me 
mention Baldwin 

“Come this way,” interrupted Smith- 
son, who was now shaking from head 
to foot. 

Dipper obeyed, with a grim chuckle. 
At the end of the garden was a small 
gate leading into a growth of under- 
brush. They traversed the latter and 
emerged upon a public road. Smith- 
son continued for about fifty yards and 
stopped at a fallen tree just in front 
of a clump of beech saplings. This 
spot was on the crest of a hill, and at 
the bottom—a fourth of a mile distant 
—was a road house called “The Blue 
Pigeon.” 

Making a tremendous effort to con- 
trol his shattered nerves, Smithson 
said: “My wife cannot see or hear us 
here. You. have broken your promise 




















to me in speaking of that forbidden 
subject when she is near. Let that 
pass, for this time. Look here, Dipper, 
I know I shall never get rid of you 
entirely ; but what I must and will have 
is a good rest. If I give you another 
thousand dollars you will turn up in 
a few weeks. Don’t deny it. Now, 
will you keep off for a year if I give 
you twenty-five hundred?” 

“T will for thirty-five.” 

“All right,” answered the other, 
pressing a hand to his forehead with 
a gesture of acute pain. “You shall 
have the money. But I swear to you, 
Dipper, that if you show yourself before 
twelve months [—l ” He broke 
off, unable to proceed. 

“That’s understood, little man,” 
jeered Dipper. “Twelve solid months 
it shall be. Have you the cash ready 
now ?” 

“No. It is too large a sum to get 
together at an hour’s notice. You shall 
come for it—to-day is Monday; I can’t 
go into town to-morrow; have it by 
Wednesday evening.” 

“On Wednesday evening I will ar- 
rive—unless you prefer me to stay un- 
til then.” 

“No. You see for yourself that my 
wife does not like you. She wonders 
more and more why I have you here. 
I will take no more risks. You must 
not come to the house again this side 
of the year agreed upon. I will hand 
you the money personally. We will 
choose this spot, where we stand. - My 
wife must not know of the appoint- 





ment. You must come at, or after, 
dark, therefore. Will eight o’clock suit 
you?” 


“Eight it 
“Wednesday evening at eight. 
shall not expect to be put off 


shall be,” said Dipper. 
But I 


» 





“I will keep the appointment, with 
the money,” assured Smithson in his 
hopeless, joyless voice. 
spot.” 

They returned to the house together, 


oe 


And at this 
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and two hours later the guest, his week- 
end concluded, departed for town. 

As soon as he was free of that de- 
tested presence, of that grip at his 
thoat, Smithson shut himself up in his 
study. From a locked drawer he pro- 
duced a letter which contained the sim- 
ple message: 


Sir: I will, if convenient to you, call upon 


you on Monday next, between seven and 
eight o'clock. 

This brief communication was 
signed: “J, Rawlands.” 


In order to kill time waiting, Smith- 
son adopted the worst method; he kept 
himself in one room and did nothing 
but walk up and down. He was al- 
most in a condition of fever when his 
Visitor was announced. 

The latter was a thin man in a light 
suit, with a low collar round a long 
neck, and a quiet, apologetic manner. 

Smithson drew the green velvet por- 
tiére across the door and closed the 
windows. His visitor waited, his hands 
on his knees, eyes drooping. 

“Since I told you not to communi 
cate with me until you had located 
Branna, I assume that you have found 
him?” began Smithson. 

“Perfectly correct,” was the formal 
reply. 

“Where is he? 
Smithson. 

“He is living at Pine Grove. He 
has a house there—at West Pine Grove. 
He has taken it on a long lease. He 
is living with his wife and family.” 

“Happily ?” 

“Most. He goes to the city three 
times a week, and his hobby is his con- 
servatory. Mr. Branna, sir, is a model 
husband and father.” 

“All right.” Smithson took a few 
turns up and down. “This matter has 
proved expensive, Rawlands,” said he, 
“but since your efforts of a private in- 
quiry agent have been successful, I am 
satisfied. Let me see; something more 
than a year has passed since I called 


” 


snappily queried 
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at your office in London and asked you 
to find William Branna.” 

“Almost two years, Mr. Smithson.” 

“T could give you so few facts re- 
garding the gentleman that success 
seemed scarcely to be hoped for.” 

“T succeeded, nevertheless.” 

“The search took you, eventually, to 
America. So meager was the informa- 
tion at your command that you at one 
time were inclined to abandon the case; 
but I insisted, and you persisted.” 

Rawlands bowed meekly. 


“And then, by a fluke, you spotted 


William Branna. He was then living 
in Baltimore, you said. You returned 
to England and told me what you had 
done. You had located this gentleman 
after infinite trouble ; and, as requested, 
you had secured a photograph of him. 
I have it still, in this drawer, here. I 
recognized it as a photograph of Wil- 
liam Branna, whom I knew.” 

“Tt is an excellent likeness, 
Smithson.” 

“Very good. Your mission was ac- 
complished, and I paid you well. I 
doubled your official fee, and I added 
a personal gift for yourself.” 

“You acted very handsomely, Mr. 
Smithson.” 

“As it happened, however, I could 
not cross to America at that time, ow- 
ing to a delay in disposing of my busi- 
ness, from which I was retiring. Fear- 
ing that in the meantime William 
Branna might be leaving his Balti- 
more establishment, and not wanting 
the work of finding him done all over 
again, I sent you back to America, to 
wait for me. It was well that I did 
so, for when you returned to Balti- 
more you found that he had gone. This 
was a keen disappointment to me when 
I landed. However, you have soon 
found him again, and this time he is 
apparently anchored. More—I am 
now on the spot. This terminates the 
business between us, Rawlands. It 
only remains for you to write down his 


Mr. 
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precise address, and I will give you a 
check in full clearance.” 

“Here it is,” said the other, produc- 
ing a slip of paper. 

Smithson read: 

William Petterson Branna, 22 Haskell 
Lane, West Pine Grove, New Jersey. 

“That will do,” said he. “Here is 
my check. Does the figure satisfy 
you?” 

“It is most liberal, Mr. Smithson.” 

“Ah, but your trouble has been im- 
mense. You have achieved the appar- 
ently impossible. Are you returning 
to London?” 

“At once. I can go by a boat leav- 
ing New York day after to-morrow, 
or by a Boston one on Saturday.” 

“There is no reason, so far as I am 
concerned, why you should not choose 
the earlier.” 

“In that case I shall do so.” 

“Good-by, Rawlands.” 

The door closed behind the visitor. 
For ten minutes Smithson remained ab- 
solutely without movement, save for 
the rise and fall of his shoulders as 
he breathed like a feverish man. Then 
he crossed the room, took the metal top 
from a typewriter, inserted a sheet of 
paper, and sat down. 

He started a communication five 
times, and five times destroyed it by 
burning the paper to ashes. He com- 
pleted it seven times, and committed 
each one to the flames. A circle of 
red deepened and spread in his wasted 
cheeks. His eyes were hot with sheer 
nervous agitation, and his hands trem- 
bled. But at last he seemed satisfied. 

The communication he placed in an 
envelope, pressed the gummed flap 
down again and again, testing it with 
keen anxiety. Finally he inserted it 
in his typewriter for the address. 

This address was: 

William P. Branna, Esq., 
22 Haskell Lane, 
West Pine Grove, 
New Jersey. 














He posted this letter with his own 
hands, in a letter box a short walk 
from his house. 


Il. 


“The paper speaks so well of last 
night’s premiére at the Cavendish 
Theater. It would be nice if we could 
secure seats. To-night would be out 
of the question, for we’re due at the 
Bradley’s for dinner. Suppose I try 
to get a pair for to-morrow evening.” 

“Right. Go ahead and do it.” 

Branna spoke heartily and cheerily, 
as he always did when he addressed 
his fair, plump little wife, who was 
forty-five and looked twenty years less 
than that. 

“Then I will phone the box office di- 
rectly it opens,” she said, busy with the 
breakfast coffee service. 

“Why, certainly, old girl,” acqui- 
esced Branna, and he ripped open the 
first of his morning letters. 

He was standing, stalwart legs wide 
apart, before the fireplace in the blue- 
and-white morning room, an unlighted 
briar pipe gripped between his teeth. 
He had the powerful jaw of a prize 
fighter, a nose which had been broken 
since boyhood, and deep-set eyes, not 
without humor, which could flash like 
blue sparks of electric fire. He had the 
chest of a gorilla, and the hair on his 
forearms came down over the backs of 
his hands. 

He glanced through his first letter, 
which he replaced in its envelope ‘and 
slipped into the rack behind him, on the 
mantelpiece. He opened the second, 
and chuckled. 

“Anything amusing, dear?” queried 
his wife easily. 

“Most. Your dressmaker’s _ bill. 
The extras would make anybody laugh. 
I'll send her a check to-day.” 

Then he opened the third letter. 

He read, and his shaggy brows com- 
menced to go up, then to contract. He 


lifted his eyes to throw a lightning, 
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keen glance at his wife, who was not 
observing him. He continued to read 
this third letter, which was typed. 

Branna’s big jaws gripped his pipe with 
a force that threatened to snap the 
mouthpiece. The blue sparks appeared 
in his eyes. An expression, grim and 
terrible, fixed his face and seemed to 
turn it to stone. 

“Anything important, dear?” said his 
wife tranquilly. 

“Ah—ah—what?” answered Branna. 
“Important? Oh, so-so. I wish peo- 
ple wouldn’t send business letters to 
my home address.” 

“Indeed, it is too bad,” murmured 
his wife, and became prudently silent. 

To the end of the letter read Branna, 
rather swiftly. His gaze stopped on 
the final word. He appeared to be 
looking right through it, and through 
the paper. The contraction of his thick 
brows deepened. Two minutes passed 
and he stirred not a muscle. 

He removed his unlighted pipe from 
his mouth only to take a fresh grip of 
it. He cleared his throat with a sound 
like a muffled roar; and then he started 
to read the communication a second 
time, shifting his feet an inch farther 
apart, and planting himself upon them 
as if he meant to grow there. 

The letter ran as follows: 


One who prefers not to mention his name 
wishes to get in touch with you, needing sub- 
stantial assistance. This help—of a monetary 
kind—he ventures to think you will not 
withhold when he makes allusion to a time, 
some years back, when he shared with you, 
and many others, the life of a convicted 
breaker of the law. Briefly, the writer of 
this letter was in Baldwin prison at the same 
time as yourself. 

How the writer of this note found you, 
and found you in such happy circumstances, 
it is not necessary to state. Possibly he may 
explain at a private interview—for such an 
interview he imperatively demands. Of 
course, there is just a bare chance that the 
fact of your conviction and sentence is 
known to your business associates; and pos- 
sibly your wife shares that secret. In this 
case no power can be exercised upon you to 
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help me. But the chance is slim, is remote, 
is wildly unlikely. This being so, a knowl- 
edge of that grim past chapter must mean 
ruin to you if permitted to escape. You can 
restrain it quite easily, and with no serious 
loss to yourself. 

All you have to do is to come, on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday next, to the village of 
Springdale. You will come provided with as 
large a sum of money, in hard cash, as you 
can lay hands upon between now and then. 
The hour of eight o’clock in the evening is 
insisted upon. If you turn southward from 
the village you will soon find a road house 
called “The Blue Pigeon.” Continue up the 
hill for a fourth of a mile until you reach a 
clump of beech saplings at the crest. At this 
place, and precisely at the hour indicated, the 
writer will meet you. 

If you are wise, you will at once destroy 
this letter. 

That was all. No name; no address. 

Branna read to the end for the sec- 
ond time, looking at each typed word 
intensely. He took his pipe from his 
teeth, and his jaws snapped with a 
click, and became clenched, his under 
lip protruding. He braced his broad 
shoulders and filled his chest with air, 
inhaling very slowly, and exhaling with 
equal deliberation. 

He folded the letter neatly into the 
form of a spill. He applied a match 
to it and lighted his morning pipe with 
extreme care, pressing down the glow- 
ing tobacco as it rose under the flame. 
To do this he consumed all the spill. 

His wife looked up and ventured: 
“An urgent letter, dear?” 

“So-so,” said Branna, 
puffs. 

“But not worrying, I hope?” 

“Oh, not at all; not at all.” 

He smoked quietly for five minutes, 
looking straight ahead, then added: 

“If you go to the theater to-morrow 
evening will you mind not taking the 
car? I should be glad of it for a lit- 
tle while—say between seven and 
eight.” 

“As you wish, dear, certainly. But 
are you not joining us at the Cavendish 
—if I secure seats?” 


after three 
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“Yes, possibly. If I can come, I will. 
Only I shall have to miss the first act 
or so, I fear.” 


At six-thirty o’clock Smithson dined. 
That was his customary hour. He did 
not snap the rule on the evening which 
he had fixed to see Dipper. That eve- 
ning the dark set in early, with a north- 
west wind laying ashen clouds low over 
the sky. 

Smithson pretended to taste each 
course, and the servant removed it, his 
face a mask of well-trained and perfect 
indifference. On the other side of the 
table sat Smithson’s wife, her slight 
and graceful figure carrying a saffron- 
colored evening gown adorned by a 
spray of lilies-of-the-valley. The scent 
of these lilies kept floating toward the 
man, and during the years that his life 
yet held, the sweet and delicate breath 
of those bells made his brain rock with 
a touch of faintness. 

“Are you going out after dinner?” 
questioned Smithson’s wife, breaking a 
long silence. 

“I?” The other abruptly turned 
very pale. “What made you ask that?” 

She lifted her eyes at the half note 
of asperity. “I asked you because you 
keep glancing at your watch.” 

“Oh, that signifies nothing,” said 
Smithson, forcing a little laugh which 
crooked his lips in a nervous twitch. 

A slash of driving rain whipped 
across the windows, and the wind 
moaned. 

For a while no other word was ex- 
changed. Smithson never spoke much, 
and his wife very rarely. He liked this 
habitual, comparative silence in her. If 
she had been a prattler he could not 
have endured it. He liked her quiet- 
ness, her slow movements, her beauti- 
ful hands, which were almost trans- 
parent, and which he loved to feel laid 
in a caress upon his hair. Ah, what 
she had meant to him, in his sufferings! 
She had been to him like a cup of crys- 














tal-clear ice water to the lips of a fever- 
wasted man. 

Presently she spoke again. “Would 
you like to promise me something?” 

“Very gladly.” 

“Do not ask to this house any more 
that—that man.” 

Smithson fumbled with his 
glass. “Dipper?” 

“Yes.” 

He put the glass to his lips, and it 
tinkled, touching his teeth, in his un- 
steady hand. He put it down and mur- 
mured: “I do not think he will be 
coming here in future.” 

“You have discouraged his visits ?” 

“Yes. We have probably seen the— 
the last of him. Shall we go upstairs?” 

She rose and went out, and the serv- 
ant began to clear the table. For a 
minute Smithson lingered, going to the 
window and looking at his watch on 
the way. Seven-thirty o’clock was in 
the past. He drew aside a curtain, but 
he could see nothing beyond the lighted 
pane save the lines of the rain driving 
by out of darkness and going into dark- 
ness. 

When Smithson went up to his wife 
she was playing the piano, She always 
played after dinner, and he loved noth- 
ing better. He would sit for a couple 
of hours and watch her long, tapered 
fingers which moved so easily and so 
caressingly over the keys, with the flash 
of diamonds under the light, and a gold 
bracelet gliding up and down a delicate 
wrist. 

She had a wonderful way of play- 
ing the nocturnes of Chopin, and the 
wildest fantasies of Schumann. And 
Smithson took his favorite seat as if 
to listen to them now, to absorb them 
with his untiring attention. But after 
ten minutes the music faded from his 
consciousness, so that he heard it not 
at all. Every score of seconds he 
looked at his watch. He could not sit 
still. A red spot appeared under his 


wine 


cheek bones, and spread over his face. 
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His hands became very hot, and he 
kept wiping his damp palms on his 
handkerchief. 

Eight o’clock lacked five minutes 
when Smithson, unseen by the pianist, 
lifted himself noiselessly from his di- 
van chair and crossed the room to the 
long glass doors that opened upon a 
balcony. A surge of wet wind 
streamed over his heated face. The 
night was filled with the fretting cries 
of the tossed trees and the insistent 
drench of the rain. A curtain of yel- 
low roses trailed over the balcony was 
being lifted and thrown about, its pet- 
als whirled away in every direction. 

Smithson stepped out, careless of the 
rain. His anxious, feverish eyes 
probed into the dark. Below him was 
the garden, vague and mingled scents 
rising from its flower beds. An obscure 
line of blackness within blackness 
showed him where the shrubbery ran 
at the garden’s end. From this his 
eyes moved onward where the road 
wound over the crest of the hill and 
dipped down toward the road house. 
On the very top of the crest was the 
clump of young beeches, mingling their 
voices in the night’s wild chant. He 
could not see to that distance in the 
almost utter dark, but he tried to fix 
his eyes on the spot where it might be. 

The seconds crept away, and his 
heart commenced to thump so heavily 
that it caused him actual pain. <A 
husky whisper trembled on his lips: 

“If Branna is the devil he was in 
Baldwin; if he is still the man I reckon 
him to be, then—then i 

Abruptly the music ceased. His 
wife had missed him. Smithson started 
violently as he felt her hand upon his 
arm. After a silence she said: “You 
appear to be listening for something?” 

Smithson answered, leaning heavily 
upon the balustrade of the balcony: 
“The wind is blowing from the village. 
We shall hear the church clock strike 
eight in a few seconds.” 
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And he added, almost immediately, 
a catch in his voice: “One can hear 
the small branches go in this tempest. 
I should not be surprised if a big one 
snaps id 

He stopped, breathlessly, for the far- 
off clock began to chime. 

One—two—three—four 

Suddenly Smithson stiffened through 
all his frame. His heart almost 
stopped, then raced as if utterly out of 
control. The words: ‘God above us!” 
rushed to his blanching lips, but did 
not leave them. 

“What was that sound?” questioned 
the quiet voice at his side. “It was 
sharp as a pistol shot.” 

“You are imaginative,” muttered 
Smithson, stifled by the excitement in 
his throat. 

“Why, did you not hear it? It seemed 











to come from over there, by the grove 
of saplings. A clear, cracking re- 
port i 

“This screaming wind must have 
torn a tree up by the roots,” Smithson 
explained, his hand pressing his side. 

He wanted to add: “Let us go in; 
it is dangerous in this cold.” But he 
dared not, because his teeth were chat- 
tering, and he knew his face was blood- 
less. So he remained, clutching the 
iron, staring into the dark with eyeballs 
that started, as if he saw what he had 
planned to bring about—and which in- 
deed had occurred. 

For Dipper lay under the dripping 
trees with a bullet in his heart. And 
the whine of a car, driven downward by 
Branna, became fainter and fainter, 
fainter and fainter, and died away at 
last in the rainy murk. 
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DISCIPLINARY METHODS AT BEDFORD ARE ATTACKED 


ROM the trial of Ruth Carter, a former inmate of the State Reformatory 
for Women, at Bedford, New York, has sprung an extensive investigation 
into the methods of handling refractory prisoners at that institution. The girl 
was accused of assaulting a matron, and in her defense told of having been 
strung up to her cell door for three days, during which time her only food was 
bread and water fed her by an attendant. 

Other former inmates told similar tales to the court, whereupon an investi- 
gation was begun under the supervision of John S. Kennedy, vice president of the 
State Prison Association. He learned.from the various witnesses examined that 
unruly prisoners were manacled with their hands behind their backs and were 
then suspended from the bars of the cell doors by their arms. Their shoes were 
always removed so that they could not ease the strain on their arms by jamming 
their heels between bars on the door. The girls were fastened so high that their 
feet could not touch the floor. If a prisoner so punished still proved recalcitrant 
her head was dipped into a bucket of cold water several times, or she was strapped 
to her bed, or put in solitary confinement. 

While officials of the reformatory held that such methods are necessary 
because many of the girls under their charge are incorrigible, Doctor William 
L. Russell, medical superintendent of Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, declared that, 
as many of the institution’s inmates are mental defectives, subjecting them to 
corporal punishment cannot have a beneficial result and in nearly every case will 
be definitely harmful. 
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CHAPTER I. . 
AN UNEXPECTED-RETURN. 


LTHOUGH the prime of the 
year was more than past—it 
was the last week in Septem- 
ber—the afternoon was sul- 

try. The clumps of dwarf oaks that 
at the point sparsely dotted the vast, 
rolling, olive-hued stretches of land 
were only just beginning to change their 
green for brown; in sheltered nooks and 
valleys the flowers of June bloomed 
still. So hot was it that Mary Paradine, 
lifting her arms from the low stone 
wall that inclosed the grounds of Plain 
View House, gave a little gasp as she 
unfastened the light traveling cloak that 
covered her plain linen frock. She 
glanced behind her to where, before the 
deep porch, the bus that had brought 
her from the station was still in the 
process of unpacking, and opened the 
small gate by which she stood. 

“T am not tired,” she said half aloud, 
“and I should like to see Mrs. Braith- 
waite—she was not so well when she 
wrote last.” She raised her voice, ad- 
dressing the two busy maids. “Tell 
Mrs, Ventry not to hurry dinner. I 
am going to Stonecliff,” she said, and 
stepped out upon the road. 

Custom had rendered her indifferent 
to its ruggedness; in spite of the heat 
she walked on swiftly and steadily, 
hardly halting until, round a sudden 
curve, the huge, towering mass of the 
heavy gray house came within sight. 
From one turret a flag dropped lan- 
guidly against its staff in the windless 


air, thus answering an involuntary men- 
tal question in the affirmative—its mas- 
ter was at home. A door in the wall 
offered her a shorter path than by way 
of the tall bronze gates and the porter’s 
lodge; opening it, she went in. The 
great entrance doors, when she reached 
them, stood open, no footmen being 
visible; passing in, she involuntarily 
paused and stared. The hall, usually 
splendidly somber with its old oak and 
purple velvet, was a vast scented bower, 
a mass of flowers and greenery; the 
dining room beyond revealed more 
flowers and a long table flashing with 
crystal and silver. Turning away, be- 
wildered, a figure descending the stair- 
case caught her eye, and she advanced 
quickly. 

“Miss Fleete!” she exclaimed. 

“Miss Paradine! You! How very 
remarkable!” 

Drusilla Fleete, housekeeper of 
Stonecliff and cousin of its master, 
came slowly down the remaining stairs. 

“I did not know you had returned, 
Miss Paradine. I thought it had been 
decided that you were not to be sent 
for.” 

“T arrived hardly an hour ago. My 
aunt was suddenly tired of our travels, 
and wished to return. Sent for? I 
have not been sent for!” 

“T understood not. Mrs. Braithwaite 
considered, I believe, that it was useless 
to do so, as it would be almost impos- 
sible for you to make the journey in 
time.” 


“In time? In time for what?” 


“For the wedding.” 








“The wedding? What 
Whose wedding?” 

“You have not heard? Of course I 
am speaking of Miss Draycott.” 

“Cynthia?” Mary fell back a pace; 
her face was suddenly white. “It is 
her wedding ?” 

“Certainly. It is to-morrow.” The 
stonily-composed glance of the cold gray 
eyes went from the banks of flowers 
to the decorated table in the distance; 
the ‘faintest touch of a smile twitched 
the narrow lips. “As you see, every- 
thing is prepared, though we have had a 
difficult task to get all ready. Less 
than a week’s notice is short, is it not ?” 

“Short?” Mary echoed blankly. “I 
am bewildered; I don’t understand. I 
did not even know that he He is 
here ?”’ 

“The bridegroom? Of course. With 
Mr. Braithwaite now,” said Drusilla 
Fleete. 

She turned away. Some slight 
movement of her tightly-banded gray 
head had seemed to indicate a certain 
door—that of the library. In the act 
of eagerly hurrying to it Mary stopped. 
Another figure had appeared upon the 
stairs. With a cry of her name, a pat- 
ter of high-heeled shoes, a gay rustle 
and swish of lace and silk, Cynthia her- 
self came flying down, all breathless. 

“Mary!” she cried, amazed. “You! 
Whatever has brought you? Have you 
dropped from the clouds?” 

Nobody, looking at the two, would 
have suspected the blood-tie of cousin- 
ship that united them. If Mary, digni- 
fied and tall, with her splendid figure 
and heavy crown of almost black braids, 
looked more than her twenty-seven 
years, Cynthia, slim and dainty, radiant 
with all the loveliness of golden-brown 
hair, blue eyes, and perfect skin of pink 
and white, might, at twenty-two, well 
have passed for barely eighteen. That 
she was her cousin’s superior in beauty 
no one was more fully persuaded than 
Miss Draycott herself; by rights, she 
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‘had often complained, with pretty pet- 
tishness, their fates should have been 
reversed. For was not Mary, who was 
all usefulness and capacity, rich and in- 
dependent, the mistress of house, serv- 
ants, carriages, all that made life worth 
living, while she, Cynthia, who was 
merely ornamental, had hardly a penny 
in the world? But that she chanced to 
be connected with Mrs. Agnes Braith- 
waite, the widowed sister-in-law of a 
man who was a millionaire a few times 
over, she would probably have been 
dragging out existence at Plain View 
House now, curtseying for money for 
postage stamps and gloves, and wearing 
the cast-off hats and gowns of Miss 
Paradine. 


“Have you dropped from _ the 
clouds?” Cynthia repeated. ‘Perhaps 
so, now that flying’s the fashion.” She 


laughed. “Good gracious, Mary, don’t 
stare like that! Your eyes are posi- 
tively goggling, you know.” 

“No wonder,” said Mary. She did 
not offer an embrace; she was past 
such banal conventionalities as that. “I 
am bewildered,” she said again. “I 
have only just heard, Cynthia. Drusilla 
Fleete told me. I can hardly believe it 
even now. I have thought sometimes, 
feared—oh, you don’t know what I 
have thought! Why was I not told? 
Surely you might have written! When 
was it?” 

“That the wedding was arranged? 
Oh, all in ever such a hurry,” cried 
Cynthia volubly. “Really it was, Mary. 
Of course, if it hadn’t been in such a 
rush, I’d have written. You’re my 
cousin, by rights, you ought to be my 
bridesmaid, and ig 

“The wedding? 
he come back?” 

“Her” echoed Cynthia blankly. 





No, no! When did 


“VYes—Tristram. When did he 
come ?” 
“Tristram?” cried Cynthia. “Good 


—good gracious, Mary, don’t you un- 











derstand? Tristram! What—what put 
him into your head? It’s—it’s Julian.” 

“Julian!” Mary repeated. “You are 
going to marry Julian Braithwaite? 
Have you forgotten that you are en- 
gaged to his cousin?” 

“T am not!” denied Cynthia flatly. 

“Perhaps you will say you were not?” 

“Not—not really,” quavered Cynthia. 
Then she rallied herself, recovered her 
courage, and with it her ready tongue. 
“You always make so much of every 
little thing, Mary,” she said complain- 
ingly. “You always did. I declare I 
was quite glad that you were away for 
that very reason. Of course, I don’t 
deny that I did flirt a little with Tris- 
tram two years ago. Oh, well, that 
there was—was even a sort of under- 
standing, if you like; but that was all. 
If—if you had not caught us as you 
did that time you would not “ 

“IT knew it without that,” said Mary 
quietly. 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know how!” 
retorted Cynthia resentfully. She 
began to cry a little. “You are horridly 
unkind, Mary,” she whimpered, “and 
dreadfully unreasonable, too. Even if 
I had been properly engaged, I should 
have considered myself perfectly free 
when Tristram disgraced himself so 
abominably. You know p 

“I know he did no such thing!” 

“He must have!” maintained Cyn- 
thia fractiously. “Would his father 
have turned him out for nothing, and 
refuse to hear his name mentioned even 
now? And would he have gone and 
stayed away for two years without so 
much as writing a letter, even to me? 
But you are as bad as Mrs. Braith- 
waite; really, she seems just as fond 
ef him as ever! She will have it that 
she is sure he could explain everything 
if only he chose. Of course he did 








something. You see, Julian knows.” 
“Knows 

harshly. 
“That there was something awfully 


what?” demanded Mary 
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serious. I made him own that much. 
It was before we were engaged. He 
didn’t like confessing it, but I made 
him. Of course, he didn’t know that— 
that Tristram had been fond of me; 
there was no reason to tell him. No- 
body ever did know but you.” She 
dried her eyes. “I must say, Mary, that 
you are very unsympathetic; you al- 
ways were. And you need not look so 
contemptuous, either. It is all very 
well for you if you don’t marry; you 
are rich. But what is to happen to 
me if I don’t? And I hate to be poor; 


I loathe it; I am not fit for it. You 
know I’m not.” 

“Julian is not rich,” said Mary 
sternly. 

“Not yet—no. But he will be. He 


is the same as Mr. Braithwaite’s heir 
now. He has promised p 

“To disinherit his son—to rob him? 
You mean that? You are marrying 
with that belief? That is the bargain?” 

She caught her cousin’s arm, Cyn- 
thia pettishly twisted it free. 

“Good gracious, Mary, how coarse 
you are! Bargain! What a word! If 
Tristram is disinherited he has nobody 
to blame but himself. How is it my 
fault? And why should not Julian be 
his uncle’s heir? He—— Oh, here he 
comes!” 

The library door opened quickly, and 
Julian Braithwaite appeared. Slight, 
graceful, handsome, he looked almost 
younger for his age than his betrothed 
for hers—little more than a boy. 

“There you are, Cynthia! My uncle 
wants you. He—— Miss Paradine! 
Is it possible? Why, what a surprise! 
Just in time for to-morrow! I say, I 
hope there’s nothing the matter?” 

“Yes; I am angry,” said Mary. She 
ignored his extended hand; she looked 
with indignant eyes into the bright, 
boyish face, from which the smile of 
welcome was fading in wonder. ‘“We 
were speaking of your cousin—of 
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Tristram,” she said. “What is this tale 
that you have been telling Cynthia ?” 

“Tale? I?’ 

“That he was guilty of something dis- 
graceful—that you knew it? I do not 
believe it, Julian.” 

“T said so?” responded Julian. He 
looked hurt, taken aback. “Upon my 
word, you are mistaken, Miss Para- 
dine,” he said earnestly. “Cynthia is 
mistaken. I—I did not go so far as 
that; I am sure I did not. How should 
I with—with no grounds, you know.” 
He paused and considered. “I may 
perhaps have said that it almost looked 
as if there might have been something 
queer or my uncle would hardly have 
takén the matter up as he did. But 
that was all.” 

“Then you know exactly as much as 
I supposed—nothing?”’ demanded 
Mary. ; 

“Of course not. I know exactly as 
much and exactly as little about it all 
as I did when it happened, and you 
know how much that was. Cynthia, 
will you come? It is my uncle’s wed- 
ding present; he wants to give it to 
you himself. Excuse us for a few mo- 
ments, Miss Paradine.” 

The two vanished within the library; 
the door was shut. The hot color that 
anger had brought into Mary’s usually 
pale cheeks died out of them now that 
she was alone. 

“She never had any heart!” she said 
aloud. “I always knew that. When he 
loved her first I could have told him 
that she was a human doll—no more. 
3ut Julian—I thought the boy cared; 
they were the same as brothers. Care? 
Beyond Mrs. Braithwaite is there any 
one but Doctor Tregartha who would 
care a straw if we knew that Tristram 
was dead to-morrow? Oh, the whole 
thing is cruel—infamous! Tristram 

3raithwaite disgrace himself! He id 

“What is that? What is infamous? 

I thought, Miss Paradine, you knew 
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that that name was not to be spoken 
here.” 

Mr. Braithwaite had come out of the 
library. At the sound of the harsh, 
strong voice the girl turned quickly. 
Julian and Cynthia had followed him, 
but she hardly knew it, and saw noth- 
ing of the diamonds that flashed about 
Cynthia’s neck and blazed in her hair, 
Mary Paradine looked up undaunted at 
the great figure—John Braithwaite was 
a large man—meeting the steel-blue 
eyes that were fierce in the frowning 
granite face. There was no drop of 
coward blood in Mary Paradine. 

“T choose to use it,” she said steadily. 
“And since you have heard me do so, 
Mr. Braithwaite, I choose also to tell 
you that it will be cruel—it will be 
infamous—if you carry out your threat 
to disinherit your son. But I cannot 
believe that you will—I do not. I ‘s 

“You don’t believe it, eh?’ John 
Braithwaite cried hoarsely. Everybody 
who knew him knew that he had at 
times a violently ungovernable temper. 
Mary knew it. As she saw his large 
hand clench, and the veins in his fore- 
head swell, she almost believed | 
would strike her. For a moment he 
glared, speechless, then turned about to 
an open side door. 

A motor was drawing up outside, and 
the driver alighting; he had been sent 
into Stockton upon some errand in con- 
nection with the wedding. 

“Wait!” Mr. Braithwaite 
“You are going back again!” 

“Back again, sir?’ echoed the man. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Braithwaite. <A 
table with writing materials stood at 
hand. He hurriedly scribbled a few 
lines and inclosed them. ‘Take that to 
Mr. Caromel, the lawyer,” he ordered. 
“T’ll not wait until after the wedding. 
It shall be done to-night!” 

The man, with a puzzled look, took 
the envelope and withdrew. Mary re- 
covered her paralyzed tongue. 
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called. 




















“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“What shall be done to-night?” 

“My will shall be signed to-night; 
it is made already.” He caught her 
arm, and, with a movement so rough 
that he almost dragged her, he swung 
round to a window. “Look yonder, 
Miss Paradine! What lies there?” 

“There?” She shrank, staring at the 
gray face. “Dinsworth.” 

“Yes! The convict prison, is it not?” 


“Yes. What—what do you mean?” 
“Mean?” He laughed and flung her 
arm away. “I mean that if its key 


were turned upon Tristram Braith- 
waite he would have no more than his 
deserts!’ I mean that were he there he 
might stay there for me, so that he did 
not disgrace my name by bearing it, and 
be in fitting company! That is what 
1 mean! Remember it, young lady, and 
think twice before you champion my 
son again!” 

He strode across to the library and 
shut the door with a violent clang be- 
hind him. 

Cynthia gave a stamp of vexation. 
She had reddened angrily. 

“Mary, how could you be so stupid?” 
she said. 

“Stupid?” Mary echoed blankly. 
The horrible words which had been 
hurled at her like stones had left her 
dry-lipped, bewildered. “Stupid?” she 
said. 

“What can you call it but stupid?” 
cried Cynthia. “You have only made 
things worse for Tristram, if worse can 
be. I call it simply idiotic of you, and 
so would he, I should think. You know 
well enough what Mr. Braithwaite’s 
temper is.” She turned round upon 


Julian. “What did he mean? It—it 
can’t be true, surely ?” 
“No, no, of course not. It is his 


temper,” said Julian. “I beg your par- 


don, Miss Paradine, but I must sug- 
gest, with all respect, that you are, as 
Cynthia says, most unwise in speaking 
of this—this unhappy business to my 
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uncle. It must be left alone, believe 
me. We can do nothing—nothing.” 

“Wer” Mary’s white face flamed ; at 
times her temper was a hot one. “You, 
it seems, can step into your cousin’s 
place!” she said bitterly. 

“That, perhaps, is hardly my fault,” 
Julian answered with a gesture of 
deprecation. “Try not to misjudge me, 
Miss Paradine.” 

He put his arm about Cynthia’s waist, 
bending over her diamond-crowned 
head to whisper. Side by side they 
mounted the stairs and disappeared. 

Mary shrugged her shoulders wearily. 
“IT was a fool to speak, as Cynthia 
says,” she muttered; ‘“‘and a fool again 
to lose my temper, as the boy says, with- 
out a word. I had better go home. If 
I meet John Braithwaite again to-night 
I shall call him a liar to his face—yes, 
a liar!’ For a moment her clenched 
hand, her glance at the library door, 
were fierce; then her expression 
changed; in the act of taking up the 
cloak she had thrown off she paused. 
“Innocent! I had _ forgotten her. 
Where is she? As usual, with her 
uncle, I suppose. I will see.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECRETARY. 


THE door on the right of the hal! that 
she crossed to and opened led into 
a glass-sided passageway, which was 
closed at the end by another door; 
opening this in turn she was in a sort 
of small annex, built bungalow fashion, 
and otherwise quite detached from the 
house. From the _ parquet-floored 
square like a tiny hall three more doors 
opened; from the one in the middle, 
which stood ajar, came the sound of 
movement and the tinkling ring of 
glass. At home here, as in every part 
of Stonecliff, Mary, with only the 
slightest tap of her knuckles, pushed 
it wider and went in. 
The air of the large bare-floored 
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room was pungent with the mingled 
odors of acids and chemicals. A writ- 
ing table was laden with papers and 
pamphlets; another, much larger, bore 
a confused muddle of vials, bottles, 
funnels, retorts—fantastically-shaped 
glass vessels of all kinds; more articles 
of the same nature filled the shelves 
that ran round three of its walls. The 
fourth was occupied by bookcases 
crowded to bursting point with volumes 
of all sizes, colors and styles of bind- 
ing. Besides one long uncurtained win- 
dow the place was lighted by a huge 
skylight. The only occupant of this 
strange apartment, bending absorbedly 
over an alcoho! stove upon which some- 
thing in a crucible hissed and bubbled, 
had not, it seemed, heard the knock. 
Mary, pausing, thought involuntarily 
that he looked more like a goblin than 
ever! 

When, some four years previously, 
Tito Malestra had come to Stonecliff 
in the capacity of secretary to Stone- 
cliff’s master, she had described him, in 
answer to a question from Doctor 
Tregartha, as “a little brown gnome of 
a man,” and the phrase had been an apt 
one. Slim, active, wiry, with skin dark 
to swarthiness, and eyes and hair of the 
blackest, in stature almost a dwarf, and 
in bulk hardly greater than a child, the 
word had fitted his personality with an 
absolute exactitude. That he should 
have obtained his post was strange ; that 
he should have retained it with a man 
of the arbitrary and dictatorial char- 
acter of John Braithwaite was stranger ; 
that he should, whenever he chose, get 
his own way with one so little prone to 
yield was stranger yet. 

The annex, in which he lived, had 
been built at his desire soon after his 
arrival, that he might more conven- 
iently pursue the chemical and scientific 
studies to which all his leisure was de- 
voted. And when, shortly after its 
completion, he had spoken of a niece 
left orphaned upon his hands by the 
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death of an only brother Mr. Braith- 
waite had promptly settled the obvious 
difficulty by bluntly bidding him bring 
the girl to Stonecliff. A thing which 
had for once almost made gentle Mrs, 
Agnes Braithwaite querulous, since he 
had just welcomed the advent of his 
own young kinswoman, Cynthia Dray- 
cott, in the ostensible capacity of com- 
panion to herself, with but scant cordi- 
ality. 

“Your pardon for not speaking, Miss 
Paradine. You entered at a critical mo- 
ment. Pray excuse me.” 

Mary started. Malestra, extinguish- 
ing the stove, spoke as he might have 
done had his face rather than his back 
been turned toward her. Although he 
would sometimes fall into Italian 
redundancies of gesture, his English 
was perfect, only in moments of haste 
or excitement carrying any betraying 
accent. “I did not know you had re- 
turned,” he said. 

“T did so quite unexpectedly. 
not know you saw me.” 

“I did not.” 

“Or that you heard me come in?” 

He made a deprecatory gesture. 
“Again, I did not.” 

“No? Sometimes I think you are 
endowed with a sense outside the recog- 
nized five, Mr. Malestra.” 

“Why not? There are many,” said 
Malestra quietly. 
“Are there?” 
hand; his lay in it, tiny, lean, 
shriveled, the uncanny hand of an old 
child. “I’m afraid their possession 
would be rather. disconcerting to 
others,” she said. “Innocent is well, I 
hope? Yes? I should like to see her. 
She is there, I suppose? Innocent, In- 
nocent, my dear! It is I—Mary! In- 

nocent, don’t you hear?” 

She advanced to the curtain between 
the two bookcases, but Malestra was 
before her. All his movements were 
extraordinarily quick and lithe. Draw- 
ing it aside, standing in the half re- 


I did 


She had extended her 
dry, 














vealed aperture, he made an odd, im- 
perative gesture with both lifted hands. 

“Innocent, do you not hear? It is 
Miss Paradine; she calls you. You are 
awake! Come, then, come.” 

He dropped the curtain. In a mo- 
ment it stirred again, and a girl, appear- 
ing, let it fall behind her. 

People who easily and readily de- 
scribed Mary Paradine as a handsome 
young woman, and Cynthia Draycott 
as a charming girl, found themselves at 
a loss for terms in which fittingly to 
express the beauty of Innocent Males- 
tra. Her sheer white gown, cut square 
at the throat, draped her slim, tall 
straightness of shape like the robe of a 
wood nymph; her hair, waving back 
from her temples, lay on her neck in 
a great shimmering coil of ruddiest 
gold—the hair and brow of a young 
goddess; her skin was of the fleckless 
whiteness and purity that sometimes 
goes with such hair; the faint color 
that warmed the delicate oval of her 
cheeks seemed to glow through rather 
than upon them; her face was cut with 
the flawless perfection of an old cameo. 

“Innocent”—Mary advanced quickly 
—“my dear, I am so glad to see you 
again! Were you asleep that you did 
not hear me call?” 

“Did you call? No, I was not 
asleep,” said Innocent. She spoke 
slowly; both in speech and movement 
she was always slow. 

Mary, the taller of the two, caressed 
the red-gold head. 

“1 think you are lovelier than ever, 
child!” she said involuntarily. 

“Why not? I am not old, and I do 
not laugh and I do not cry,” said Inno- 
cent calmly. 

“Is that a recipe for beauty? 
dear, what is the matter ?” 

Innocent had suddenly thrust her 
back and sprung away with a scream. 
Mary’s cloak, falling open, had re- 
vealed, carelessly drawn through her 
waistband, a heavy-headed scarlet car- 
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nation. The girl’s eyes were fixed upon 
the flower with a stare of shrinking 
horror. Like a flash she darted for- 
ward her hand, plucked it out and flung 
it down, shuddering. 

“It is red like blood—horrible! 1 
do not like blood!” she said. 

She violently shuddered again, even 
covering her eyes. Malestra picked the 
carnation up and threw it into the fire. 


“It is gone, Innocent,” he said 
sternly. “Do you hear, child? It is 


” 


gone, I say. Put down your hands. 

She obeyed docilely. Her whole 
body shivered like a reed in wind; her 
very lips had lost their color, Mary 
put an arm about her waist. 

“Tt am sorry, Innocent,” she said 
gently. “I forgot that you do not like 
red, my dear. Another time I will 
wear white flowers—as white as your 
dress. You like those?” 

“Yes, I like those,” said Innocent. 
Her faint color was returning; she 
smiled her strange, vague, fugitive 
smile. “They have put white flowers 
in the hall and in the dining room— 
hundreds, hundreds! That is for 
Cynthia, because she is going to be 
married. Did you know that?” 

“Yes, I know, Innocent.” 

“Ah! but she did not want you to 
know. She told Mrs. Braithwaite she 
was sorry you were away, but that was 
a lie—I saw it in her eyes. I am glad 
she is not going to live at Stonecliff 
any more. They are going to live in 
the city, you know. That is because 
of Julian.” 

“Julian ?” 

“Yes, because he is afraid—afraid of 
the plains.” 

“Afraid of the plains?” echoed Mary. 

“Yes,” said Innocent again. She 
nodded her beautiful head, bringing her 
lips closer. “Hush!” she said, whis- 
pering. “T will tell you. There is some- 
thing on the plains that frightens Julian. 
He watches it in the moonlight, and 
turns white and sick and very cold. 
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He is frightened, as I am frightened 
when I see things that are red. He 
cannot forget it while he is here; it drags 
him to watch and wait, and look and 
listen. That is why he is going to marry 
Cynthia—so that he may go away. 
Perhaps he thinks she may save him 
when it comes.” 

“Comes? When what comes?” asked 
Mary soothingly. 

“What? I don’t know. Perhaps 
there is nothing,” Innocent answered 
vaguely, 

She moved to the couch and sat down 
upon it. Before Mary could speak 
again a bell hung in a corner of the 
room rang loudly—a shrill peal, that 
was almost instantly followed by an- 
other still more violent. Steps tramped 
heavily along the passage outside, the 
door was flung open, and Mr. Braith- 
waite came in. That his fit of temper 
still held him was plain; he dashed a 
paper down upon the table. 

“Confound it all, Malestra, look at 
that thing! What the deuce are you 
thinking about to make such an idiotic 
mistake? And how many more times 
am I to ring for you? If you 
can’t——” 

He stopped. With as large a stride 
as his tiny body could compass Males- 
tra had come forward. He threw out 
his hand with an imperious gesture— 
it was like a pigmy defying a Titan. 
But it checked John Braithwaite; his 
tirade died down into a tangle of sen- 





tences that stammered into an odd 
silence. Innocent had risen on his en- 
trance. She glided forward to stand 


before him. 

“You are angry. It is foolish to be 
angry,” she said calmly. 

She had never shown the least fear 
or awe of him; on the contrary, had 
always persistently sought his vicinity. 
On a certain chair in his study she 
would sometimes sit for hours, speech- 
less, almost motionless, her eyes watch- 
ing him unswervingly. If he were ever 
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restless, even uneasy, under this strange 
scrutiny, he had never openly objected 
to her presence, had never ordered her 
away.. More, he who was so often 
rough had never spoken to her other- 
wise than gently. He did not do so 
now. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it, child?” he said, 
and paused, eying her. “How—how 
are you?” 

“T am very well. Why are you 
angry?” asked Innocent. 

“Angry? I—I am not angry.” He 
seemed curiously quieted, curiously 
quelled; his voice, as he pointed to the 
paper, took a tone of absolute apology. 
“Beg pardon, Malestra—no offense. 
Perhaps you will look at that. There’s 
a mistake in it.” 

He went out. As the door closed 
behind him—gently—Malestra looked 
at his niece. 

“Innocent, you have not been out to- 
day. Get your hat and go for an hour. 
Walk with Miss Paradine part of the 
way to Plain View House. You must 
sleep to-night.” 

With the docile obedience usual with 
her Innocent complied. As the white 
folds of her dress vanished behind the 
curtain—the apartment beyond was her 
sitting-room, her bedchamber adjoin- 
ing it by an inner door—Malestra 
crossed to the long window, threw it 
open, and stepped out. Mary followed 
him. 

“Has she been sleeping badly?” she 
asked. 

“Very badly—yes.” 
“T am so sorry. 
she was quite outgrowing: 

She screamed. His eyes had sud- 
denly turned up hideously, his clawlike 
hands were tearing at his throat. Be- 
fore she could seize, support, save him, 
he had dropped, writhing, at her feet. 
His contorted face was livid; foam was 
on his lips; his whole body twitched 
in a horrible convulsion. Mary cried 
out again, fell on her knees, trying to 


I had hoped that 
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raise him, heard a second cry as some 
one came running across the gravel, 
and looked up into the face of Doctor 
Tregartha. 

“Oh, what is it?” she gasped. “Is he 
dying?” 

The doctor took the struggling figure 
from her. He laid it down upon the 
path and loosened the collar. 

“No,” he answered quietly. “Don’t 
be alarmed. There is no danger.” 

“But what is it—a stroke?” 

“A fit. He should not lie in this hot 
sun. I'll carry him in; to move him is 
the lesser evil of the two.” 

He lifted the secretary’s tiny figure 
as he might have done a child’s—it was 
little heavier—and carried it within. 
When, in some ten minutes, he re- 
turned Mary was still standing there. 
As he joined her she gave him her 
hand, in greeting, it seemed, but no 
formal word of the kind was spoken. 
Doctor Tregartha was a man no longer 
young, and looking older than he should 
have done—a man with a tall, powerful, 
loosely-knit figure and a rugged, sun- 
browned face in which the blue eyes 
were steady and keen. 

“Is he better?” she asked. 

“In a fashion. He is out of the fit 
proper—lying in a sort of sleep or stu- 
por. It will pass in its turn. Practi- 
cally nothing can be done in these 
cases, you know.” 

“I suppose not. It is epilepsy?” 

“As well call it that as anything else, 
although the attacks differ in some 
details from the ordinary epileptic 
seizure.” 

“Attacks?” Look and tone told her 
surprise. ‘Then you have seen him in 
them before?” 

“Only once. But I had suspected the 
existence of something of the kind for 
a long time. I taxed him with it one 





day, naving noted some peculiar symp- 
toms, and he owned both that he did 
suffer from the fits, and that they were 
becoming more severe and frequent. I 
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could only give him some general rules 
as to diet, warn him against overwork, 
and especially against anything like ex- 
citement or anger. I don’t know 
whether he has been upset about 2 

“IT think so—yes. Mr. Braithwaite 
spoke to him, certainly most roughly 
and rudely, just now. But he seemed 
to take it quite quietly.” 





“Ah!” was the doctor’s sole com- 
ment. Frowning, he stared across the 
plains. “Why does he keep the girl 


here?” he suddenly asked abruptly. 


“Innocent?” Startled at the tone, 
Mary looked her wonder. ‘Why 
should he not? I don’t understand 
you.” 


“T don’t understand myself,” said the 
doctor frankly. “But then, neither do I 
understand Tito Malestra. Neverthe- 
less, I wish the girl were away; she 
is not like other girls.” With a gesture 
as though he put the subject aside, he 
withdrew his eyes and looked at her. 
“This business for to-morrow—this 
wedding—surprised you, I suppose? 
Yes, I see how much! As it did me. 
Perhaps I may as well say in so many 
words that I share your knewledge of 
whose wife your cousin had pledged 
herself to be.” 

“You knew?” She looked at hifn and 
looked away. “I have sometimes won- 
dered whether you did,” she said 
slowly, “and thought it likely. He—did 
not tell you?” 

“Tristram? To the best of my belief 
he told no one,” returned Tregartha 
quietly. And his eyes upon her face 
added: “You knew it because you love 
him, and I because I love you.” 

Had she seen the look she would not 
have read it. That Martin Tregartha 
was her true friend she knew; that he 
was also her hopelessly-devoted lover 
she had never faintly suspected. Know- 
ing her secret he had guarded his own 
well. 

She spoke again presently. 

“T have been hoping that you might 








68 
have news—that you might have 
heard. , 





“From Tristram ?” 

“Yes. You have not?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nor I. Not a line for two years! 
He may be dead!” 

“No, no!” said the doctor cheerfully. 
Her calm tone did not deceive him; 
he was bitterly skilled to read every 
glance and mood of hers. “Don’t fancy 
that, my child. Try to believe that he 
is living, that he will come back and 
stand in his old place again. Well, I 
must be off. I don’t think I'll wait to 
see Mrs. Braithwaite. This business 
with Malestra has made me behind: 
hand. You are going back to Plain 
View House?” 

“To-night? Oh, yes. But presently,” 
said Mary. 

She walked with him to the small 
side gate by which he had entered, and 
stood to watch him drive away. She 
turned her head in moving to close 
the gate and saw a man upon the road, 
advancing. He was very near, but the 
red glare of the sun was in her eyes, 
dazzling her; his figure was indistinct, 
his face featureless. He quickened his 
pace, was close, closer, and Mary Para- 
dine fell back and caught at her heart. 

“Tristram!” she cried. 


CHAPTER III. 
A SHOCK, 

RISTRAM!” Mary gasped. 

you—you!” 

“Mary, my dear girl! Why, surely I 
haven’t scared you?” 

She flung open the gate, and he threw 
his arm around her. She clung to him, 
knowing that as he greeted her with a 
brother’s kiss so he would read nothing 
in her response but a sister’s love and 
a sister’s welcome. But she had turned 
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so pale that he tightened his hold of 
her involuntarily, repeating: “Surely I 
have not scared you?” 
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“Yes—no. Let me have a moment, 
and I shall be myself,’ she answered 
faintly. 

She leaned upon the gate as he re- 
leased her, and he stood watching her 
with anxious concern. Almost as tall 
as his father, and like him, even 
strongly like him in face, figure, and 
bearing, the young man was handsomer 
than the elder had ever been. His 
mother had been a lovely woman, and 
something of her beauty had softened 
and modified the rough-hewn granite 
of John Braithwaite in his son. Mary 
looked at him, seeing his face older, 
graver, thinner, browner, but his own, 
and the passion of joy that rose in 
her for the moment beat all else back. 
He was there at her side, strong, 
bronzed, living, and his figure blotted 
out from her horizon everything but 
itself. She found her voice. 

“You might have written to me, Tris- 
tram,” she said in a tone of faint re- 
proach. “We were always—friends. 
Surely in two years you might have 
done that!” 

“T know I might—I know I ought!” 
There had often been a touch of some- 
thing almost boyish in his manner; he 
had not lost it she noticed. “You see,” 
he said with a half embarrassed laugh, 
“at first I went through a pretty rough 
time—that is the truth—and didn’t care 
about whining.” He followed her in- 
voluntary glance at his dress; it was 
dusty, almost shabby. “Oh, you must 
not pity me, my dear. I am on my 
feet now, in a small way—a very small 
one for the son of a millionaire, but 
still pretty firmly. Roughing it doesn’t 
improve one’s costume, you know.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“For the last eighteen months in 
Florida. Can you imagine me as a 
promising orange grower? There are 
worse lives, when you are used to it.” 
He half laughed again, and his tanned 
face reddened. “Of course, I ought to 
have written to you—and others. I 

















have been a fool, I acknowledge that; 
but—well, the fact is I didn’t know 
what you might be thinking of me.” 

“Thinking of you?” 

“Or what you might have been told 
that I had done.” He met her look. 
“What!” he cried. “You were told 
nothing ?” 

“Not a word. No one has been told 
that I know. Tristram, what was it?” 

“That my father accused me of— 
kicked me out for? Mary, as sure as 
that sun is going down, I don’t know!” 

“You don’t know?” she repeated be- 
wilderedly. , 

“I swear I do not!” For a moment 
he stood frowning. “You know some- 
thing of what my father’s temper is 
when it is fully roused; how he will 
listen to nothing, wait for nothing, be- 
lieve nothing. He accused me quite un- 
expectedly with a fury and violence that 
I don’t care to remember and won’t re- 
peat, of having disgraced myself and 
him, swore that henceforth I was no 
son of his, that he would never again 
see or speak to me upon any pretext 
whatever, and that I should be wise, if 
I valued my skin, to take myself out of 
the State while it was safe.” 

“And you went?” cried Mary. 
—you said nothing? You did not 

“Said nothing? I might as well have 
tried to whistle against the yell of a 
cyclone. Yes, I went, telling him, and 
swearing to myself, that he should see 
no more of me unless he sent for me. 
Of course I was a fool—an utter fool! 
I should have waited and insisted upon 
his putting into plain language what it 
was that he had against me. To go 
away as I did—take him at his word— 
was almost tantamount, as I see now, 
to a confession of guilt of some sort. 
But—well, my father’s son has his 


“You 


” 





share of his father’s temper, I’m afraid. 
You think I’m a fool, Mary, don’t 
your” 
“I think you were wrong.” 
“Not a doubt of it—idiotic! 


T have 
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called myself so a few score of times 
in the past two years. If a man chooses 
to shoulder that sort of thing when 
his own father flings it at him he has 
no right to put the burden upon others. 
You don’t ask whether there was any- 
thing in it, and if I had been up to 
something shady?” 

“I? No,” she said quietly. 

“Ah! I suppose he does not speak 
of me?” 

“Mr. Braithwaite? No.” 

“Everybody is here, I know. I 
asked at the station. Are they all 
well ?” 

“Mrs. Braithwaite seems to get more 
delicate. Otherwise—yes.” 

“That’s well. It’s a question, I sup- 
pose, what sort of greeting I shall get— 
if any—but shall we walk on to the 
house? And now, tell me—how is 
Cynthia ?” 

Cynthia! They had passed through 
the gate, he had put her hand upon 
his arm; she found herself walking on 
mechanically at his side, but she felt as 
though a flood of water had beaten over 
her, as though a violent blow had well- 
nigh stunned her. Cynthia! The 
name brought back with a rush all that 
his coming had for the moment swept 
away out of her mind. Cynthia, who 
was to marry John Braithwaite to- 
morrow! Cynthia, whose wedding 
breakfast was spread! Cynthia, whom 
she had seen half an hour ago with the 
diamonds of her wedding gift spar- 
kling round her throat and in her hair! 
She opened her lips, looking at him 
helplessly, and closed them, dumb. 
No, she could not tell him. 

He spoke again, repeating: 

“How is Cynthia—well?” 

“Quite well.” 

“And pretty as ever?” 

“People say prettier.” 

“Do they? She must be clever to 
manage that!” He laughed softly—it 
was a lover’s laugh—and she clenched 
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the nails of the hand that hung at her 
side fiercely into her palm. “Mary!” 
“Yes?” 
“You knew—found out—that there 


was—something between us, didn’t 
ou?” 

“That you were—engaged ?” 

“Of course; what else? I couldn’t 


say anything about it very well, you 
know, at the time; she was so young; 
and, besides, I had an idea that my 
father wouldn’t take to it overkindly. 
So on all accounts I had meant to wait 
until she was twenty-one. You know 
that, perhaps ?” 

“T guessed that was why you were 
silent—yes.” 

“TI could have had no other reason. 
Do you think she has—fretted ?” 

“About you? She—has not 


” 


said 
so. 
“About the whole of this business?” 
He reddened, and frowned again. “Of 
course I was a fool!” he said irritably. 
“T had no right to expose her, poor 
child, to such an ordeal as my silence 
must have been; I ought to have written 
to her again.” 

“Again? You did so once, then?” 
asked Mary faintly. 

“Yes. Telling her that as my father 
had cast me off I would make a home 
for her as soon as I could. But at 
first, when things went wrong, I didn’t 
care to worry her by telling her so, 
and afterward, when they began to go 
right, it seemed best to wait until the 
home was ready. As it is at last.” 
They had reached the small side door of 
the hall and now paused outside it; 
his darkened look brightened. “After 
all, though, I hope that I may never 
take her to it. I have lived too much 
in an atmosphere of money to value it 
beyond its deserts, but at the same time 
I don’t pretend that I would not vastly 
rather’ be rich than poor, putting my 
wife out of the question. One’s father 
is one’s father, and until this precious 
business came about mine was a good 





one to me. He doesn’t speak of me, 
you say, but there may be more rea- 
sons than one for that. He may have 
changed his mind, found out his mis- 
take—call it which you like—by this 
time. Who knows that when we meet 
you will not see us shake hands as 
heartily as even you could wish? In 
which case you may spoil your nieces 
and nephews at Plain View House, 
Auntie Mary!” 

He laughed. Once more she opened 
her dry lips and closed them again, 
dumb. Tristram slowly mounted the 
steps, entering the hall; and mechani- 
cally she followed him. It was grow- 
ing dusk in the great lofty place now 
that the sun was done, but if in a mo- 
ment he turned his head, as he must, 
he would see the great banked masses 
of bridal flowers, and then He 
looked at her. 

“You are awfully white still, Mary; 
you have not got over the shock of 
seeing me yet. I had no idea of star- 
tling anybody. I thought But per- 
haps you have been away from home?” 

“Yes, with my Aunt Cardigan. We 
have been in the East for nearly six 
months. I only returned to-day.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it! Of 
course my injunction of secrecy was not 
meant to include you. I took it for 
granted that Julian would tell you.” 

“Julian!” 

“Certainly. Or leave Cynthia to do 
it. Don’t you understand? I wrote to 
him.” 

“To Julian?” 

“Of course. Explaining how things 
were, and that I was coming home. I 
thought that, after so long a silence, to 
write directly to Cynthia might give her 
a shock, so asked him to break it to 
her as gently as he could. I inclosed a 
note for her, so by this time she should 
have ordered her wedding frock. He 
must have got the letter a week ago.” 

“A week ago!” 




















- “About that. But he will hardly ex- 
pect to see me just yet. I managed to 
catch an earlier train than I intended. 
Have you seen Cynthia ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then surely she told you?” 

“No.” 

“No? That’s queer. 
It’s getting very dark here! 
what’s all this?” 

Mary had stood motionless as she an- 
swered—was motionless still as, step- 
ping back, he mechanically touched the 
button that flooded the hall with a blaze 
of light from the cluster of arc-lamps 
in the domed roof. Doing so, he saw 
the flowers and stared at them. At the 
bewildered change in his face—for the 
moment it was only bewildered—she 
sprang and caught his arm. 


Perhaps—— 
Why, 


“Tristram, I must tell you. I must 
tell you!” 
“Tell me? What do you mean? 


Must tell me what?” 

He looked at her, looked at the 
flowers, and back again. At the mo- 
ment that she tried to speak and could 
not the door leading to the annex 
opened and Innocent appeared, a long 
lace scarf twisted round her throat, 
her black hat in her hand. 

“IT have been looking for you, Mary. 
I will not walk with you to Plain View. 
It is getting dark; I do not like the 
dark. And Uncle Tito Ah!” she 
cried. 

She had seen Tristram, and, quickly 
for her, crossed to him, the pensive 
vacancy of her wonderful face bright- 
ening almost eagerly. ; 

“Ah!” she cried again. “I know 
you! You are Tristram—I have not 
forgotten! I dream about you some- 
times—I always dream when the mdon 
is bright. You are not dead! I am 
glad you are not dead!” 

“No, I am not dead, Innocent.” He 
took her hands and kissed the cheek 
that was offered as a child’s might 
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have been. “So you have not forgot- 
ten me?” 
“No.” She nodded her red-gold 


head. “I remember—you went away 
and were lost. You have been lost a 
long time. Was it on the plains?” 

“Something like it.’ She had di- 
verted him only for a moment; he 
gently put her aside. “Wait, Innocent; 
we will talk presently. You must tell 
me? What must you tell me, Mary?” 

The bewilderment of his look was 
growing intensified. Once more des- 
perately striving to speak, Mary 
stopped ; it seemed to her that her heart 
stopped, too. Julian had suddenly ap- 
peared on the staircase, running down 
with his light, boyish swiftness ; turning 
about he came face to face with his 
cousin and stopped dead. 

“Tristram !” 

It was a voiceless gasp, rather than 
a word. Checked in his instant move- 
ment to advance, Tristram’s extended 
hand dropped as he stared at him, 

“What is the matter? Do you take 
me for a ghost? You surely got my 
letter?” 

“Ves,” Julian gasped again. 

“Yes? Then why on earth 

He stopped. His eyes, turning again 
to the banks of flowers, began to glitter 
with the steel-blue light that made his 
father’s fierce; suspicion was dawning 
in them. His face grew livid under its 
bronze as he glanced at Mary and 
pointed to them. 

“I was asking a question,” he said 
smoothly, “but perhaps I need not 
trouble Miss Paradine to answer it. 
Perhaps you will tell me, Julian, what 
is the meaning of all this?” 

Julian made a helpless gesture and 
stood mute. Innocent’s dark eyes went 
from one face to the other with a faint, 
wondering smile. She, too, pointed to 
the white masses of bridal flowers. 

“T will tell you, Tristram,” she said. 


3 





“They are all for Cnythia. She is going 
to marry Julian to-morrow.” 











CHAPTER IV. 
THE SECOND DEPARTURE, 


ARY made a step forward and 

stopped, for Tristram, with his 
swing round, stood rigidly still. Her 
eyes went from him to Julian. He had 
shrunk back, his arm half raised as if 
to ward off a possible blow; he seemed 
to cower and be smaller, but through the 
white, wary fear of his face another 
expression struggled—a look callous, 
triumphant, mocking, defiant. This 
was a Julian she had never seen. Was 
it the real man? In the moment that 
the question flashed upon her she 
found Innocent’s hand upon her wrist. 

“Look!” she whispered, and pointed 
to him. “That is how he looks when 
he is frightened in the moonlight. Is 
it Tristram he is afraid of when he is 
afraid of the plains?” 

Mary did not answer—hardly heard. 
Tristram looked round at her. ‘‘This,” 
he said slowly, “is what you were try- 
ing to tell me? Is it?” 

“Yes, I—tried to before. 
I—tried.” 

“That my promised wife is to marry 
my cousin to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Tristram ss 

She tried to take his hand. He put 
her back, and looked again at Julian. 

“When I went away,” he said, still 
slowly, “no one knew, not even my 
closest friend, that Miss Draycott had 
pledged herself to be my wife. But you 
were the same as my blood brother— 
your mother was the only mother I had 
ever known—I confided it to you. 
When did you play traitor to me first— 
not in intention, but openly?” 

“A week ago,” said Julian. 

“After you got my letter?” 

“Yes,” said Julian. 

“You said nothing of the letter to the 
girl or to any other? You hurried on 
the marriage, thinking, calculating that 
it would be over before my arrival? 
That is so?” 





I could not. 
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“Yes,” said Julian again, deliberately, 
With each reply his tone had grown 
cooler, more composed; his color was 
returning as his fear subsided ; the new 
expression that had arrested Mary’s 
eyes grew plainer, stronger. “You are 
right in all particulars,” he said easily. 
“T did say nothing of the letter. More 
than that, it was the receipt of it that 
made me press Cynthia to make our— 
private—engagement public at once. 
And of course I pressed on the mar- 
riage for the reason you suppose. Natu- 
rally I wanted to avoid this sort of 
scene, in case you should really appear 
and make one. You talk about playing 
traitor; isn’t that a bit extreme? You 
can hardly suppose that she would con- 
tinue to consider herself bound to you? 
How and why should she? And for 
my part—to put it plainly—I never im- 
agined that you would dare to appear 
again, let alone claim her.” 

“Dare?” echoed Tristram fiercely. 

“Yes, dare!” Julian retorted. He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘You appealed 
to Miss Paradine just now—I’ll do the 
same. Or, no—you can do it for me. 
Ask her if an hour ago your father 
did not tell her that if you had your 
rightful deserts you would be there!” 

“What!” Tristram cried hoarsely. 
His eyes followed the gesture of the 
other’s hand windowward. He looked 
thunderstruck. ‘“You—you mean " 

“In Dinsworth, among the convicts; 
in a cell, with the key turned upon you. 
That’s your father’s verdict. I merely 
repeat it; I don’t say it’s mine. I only 
suggest that in the circumstances I don’t 
care to be called names. If you will 
take a friendly word of warning I 
should say if you want to escape the— 
er—consequences 4 

The words died—choked—as Tris- 
tram, with an inarticulate sound of 








rage, caught him by the throat. He 
held him, shook him, and flung him 
away, so that, staggering, he slipped and 
fell crashing down. 


With a cry Mary 




















sprang between the two; both her 
hands on Tristram’s breast thrust him 
back. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed. “Tris- 
tram, control yourself, for Heaven’s 
sake! You will make things worse—a 
thousand times worse—if that can be. 
What can it matter what this boy says 
or does?. Will you ruin yourself be- 
cause he plays traitor and a little fribble 
of a girl jilts you? See your father— 
force him to speak out—make him 
listen to you! Come to him with me 
now !” 

She stopped, breathless. Julian was 
getting upon his feet. Before he could 
speak—if he would have spoken— 
before Tristram could answer her—if 
he would have answered—the door of 
the dining room opened and Cynthia 
came out so quickly that she was in the 
midst of the group before she knew it. 
She fell back with her pink cheeks 
blanched as white as the flowers behind 
her. 

“Tristram!” she gasped, and put out 
her hands helplessly, as though she 
would keep him off, her blue eyes 
round, her lips shaking. He put Mary 
aside, and bowed to her. He did not 
look at Julian. 

“As you see, it is myself,” he said 
quietly. “Through no fault of mine 
you have not, I find, received the no- 
tice of my arrival that I meant to give 
you. That is a little unfortunate, but 
it need make no difference. You are, 
I presume, ready to keep your promise 
and marry me?” 

“Marry you!” Cynthia gasped again. 
She backed further away. “I—I—— 

“The home I promised to make is 
waiting. I have come for you. Are 
you ready ?” 

“No, no!” She glanced about her, 
from Mary to Julian and back again; 
it seemed that could she have darted 
past him she would have run in sheer 
desperation. Then she rallied the au- 


dacity that for her stood in the place 
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of courage, and faced round upon him. 
“No, I am not,” she said stubbornly. 
“How—how can you ask me such a 
thing ?” 

“How? You promised,” 
tram quietly. 

“I know I promised,” cried Cynthia. 
“But you had not disgraced yourself 
then.” She began to pour out words 
with passionate vehemence, her voice 
rising shrilly, her cheeks scarlet. “Oh, I 
may as well say it, since you have come 
back. You do something abominable 
—I don’t know what—you go away for 
two years, and never write a line or 
send a message; you leave me to think 
the only thing I can think—what any- 
body in my place would think—and 
then, without warning, you come back 
and expect me to marry you as if noth- 
ing at all had happened! You must 
know I can’t; no girl would—no girl!” 

“Who, without proof, believed me 
guilty of she knew not what—no,” 
agreed Tristram as quietly. But he al- 
most laughed, and Cynthia’s cheeks 
flamed hotter. 

“I suppose you think I should have 
believed you innocent,” she retorted re- 
sentfully. She began to sob. With her 
tears were almost as ready as smiles. 
“How can I?” she demanded. “Would 
you have gone away as you did if there 
had not—had not been something? 
Would your father have turned you out 
for nothing? Would he disinherit you 


said Tris- 





—make another will—if you had 
not ig 
“What?” Tristram ejaculated. He 


swung round upon Mary, upon Julian, 
turned back to Cynthia, and laughed 
again grimly. “So! So! I begin to 
understand. There seemed a certain— 
lack of sufficient reason. This makes 
it comprehensible! My father disin- 
herits me! Is that why you marry my 
cousin to-morrow ?” 

“You know?’ Cynthia cried. And 
then: “No, it is not,” she muttered sul- 
lenly. 
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“Oh, surely a little the reason, I 
think! Your affections, being with- 
drawn from me, are naturally bestowed 
upon another. And my cousin being 
my father’s nephew is no less naturally 
his heir in my place.” 

“If it is so it isn’t his fault, and it 
isn’t mine,” Cynthia muttered as before. 

She sank into a chair, sobbing softly 


and dabbing her eyes. Julian had 
moved across to a window. Innocent 
had noiselessly followed; she stood 


watching him as he stared out over 
the plains. Tristram’s look, turning to 
Mary, did not go’ beyond her; he 
showed no consciousness of his cousin’s 
presence again. 

“Ts this true, Mary ?” he asked curtly. 
“Ts it done?” 

“Not yet—no. But it will be—the 
will is made. But it is not signed. 
Oh, Tristram, there is time!’’ She laid 
her hand on his arm eagerly, beseech- 
ingly. “Speak to Mr. Braithwaite 
now—give him a chance to do justice 
both to himself and to you. He did 
say that vile thing an hour ago, but I 
had made him angry. His temper will 
be over now. He is in the library. 
Come with me—let us speak to him to- 
gether. You owe it to yourself that, 
being here, you do not go as if you 
had done something of which you are 
ashamed. Show him, show every one, 
that you are not only ready to face 
him, but that you insist upon doing so. 
Come!” 

“You are a good partisan, Miss Para- 
dine. But—pardon me—not a wise 
one,” said Julian. 

He spoke without looking round. 
Mary gave no sign of having heard; 
but Tristram without a word made a 
stride in the direction of the library 
door. Before he reached it it opened. 
Drusilla Fleete’s thin, gray figure came 
out, and Mr. Braithwaite followed her. 
The bright light flooding the hall 
showed him his son instantly, and for 
a moment he stood still. His face, in 
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its furious darkening, the fierce gesture 
of his flung-up hand, might have 
checked some men, but Tristram spoke, 

“You would have known of my pres- 
ence here from my own voluntary act 
in another moment, father,” he said 
composedly. “Will you hear me?” 

“No!” said Mr. Braithwaite. 

The tone of the word charged it with 
the force of a hurled stone. Had it 
been one and struck him in the face, 
Tristram’s blood could hardly have 
flushed to it more hotly. He turned 
with a gesture so passionate that Cyn- 
thia, still dabbing her eyes and furtively 
sobbing, gave a little scream. But he 
controlled himself. 

“T meant to ask you to hear me,” he 
said quietly, “as a piece of justice which 
I should have forced from you two 
years ago. Now I demand it. You 
must hear me, sir! Either here and 
now, or alone—whichever you please. 
But I will be heard! Will you listen?” 

“T will not!” said John Braithwaite, 
A table stood beside him; he brought 
the flat of his powerful hand down 
upon it. “When I saw you last,” he 
said, in a thick, suppressed voice, “I 
told you that henceforth you were no 
son of mine. You are no son of mine! 
You have called me father. It’s a word 
I refuse to hear from you, now or ever. 
Father! I say I have no son! I told 
you two years ago to betake yourself 
where you pleased, but not, as you 
valued your safety, to come into my 
way again. I say so now. Is that 
enough? No? Then I’ll say more. If 
you do come here again, if you dare it 
and defy me, I swear I'll send you to 
herd with the rogues and cutthroats in 
Dinsworth yonder, though I drag my 
own honest name into the mud in doing 
it. This I say, and so I’ll do, I swear!” 

In his right hand he carried a knife, 
one that lay always on his desk for use 
as a paper cutter; a thing of delicate 
Italian workmanship, with a long, thin, 
tapering blade and a jeweled enameled 














handle. At the last word he swung it 
violently over his head at arm’s length, 
and struck it down upon the table with 
a force that left it erect and quivering. 
Then, without a glance at his son, with- 
out a glance at any there, he crossed to 
the library door, putting aside Drusilla 
Fleete, who still stood where she had 
halted, entered, and flung it to heavily 
behind him. 

A moment’s dead silence followed his 
exit. Then Cynthia began to cry again, 
sobbing noisily. The sound seemed to 
rouse Tristram. He turned to Mary— 
she had moved to stand beside him— 
and held out his hand. 

“Good-by, Mary,” he said quietly. 

“You—are going?” Her voice would 
hardly come; her face was deathly, 
whiter than his. 

“Going ?” He almost 
“Why, what else, child?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know! 
It is all too horrible!” She clasped his 
hand in both hers imploringly. ‘Oh, 
Tristram, wait!” she begged. “You 
cannot stay here, but come to Plain 
View. Don’t make me endure the 
misery of losing you again. We have 
been almost brother and sister nearly 
all our lives. Come to me there!” 

“No,” said Tristram sternly, but his 
fixed face softened as he met her brim- 
ming eyes. “If I could come to any 
place near here,” he said more gently, 
“I would come to you. But it can’t be, 
my dear. The sooner I can put many 
miles between myself and this place 
the better. Let me go, and good-by.” 

“You'll write?” she entreated. “And 
soon? You'll promise me that?” 

“Yes. I promise. Good-by, Mary.” 

He kissed her, released her hands, 
and went out. 

Starting forward impulsively to fol- 
low him, to speak to him again, Mary 
checked herself and stood still—it was 
best, more merciful to him to let him 
go. Her eyes went from Julian, who 
had not moved, to Innocent, who still 


laughed. 
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watched him;‘to the grim, gray figure 
of Drusilla Fleete, posted now on the 
rug at the stairfoot; to Cynthia, who 
sobbed and whimpered; to the knife 
that remained as the furious blow of 
John Braithwaite had left it. Through 
her brimming tears it quivered and 
trembled jaggedly. 

In a moment the noise of an ap- 
proaching motor broke the silence, and, 
straining her eyes to distinguish through 
it the last sound of Tristram’s depart- 
ing feet, she knew that it brought the 
lawyer from Stockon with the will 
which was to disinherit him. 


CHAPTER V. 
BEFORE THE WEDDING, 


RUSILLA FLEETE, slowly de- 
scending the upper staircase at 
Stonecliff, looked as gray in the bright 
morning sunlight as she had done in 
the dusk of last night. Judging by its 
warmth, by the brilliant blue of the sky 
visible from the window by which she 
involuntarily paused, the wedding day 
of Cynthia Draycott and Julian Braith- 
waite would be a glorious one. Doing 
so, her eye caught the figure of a maid 
crossing toward the entrance of a. cor- 
ridor on the farther side of the landing, 
and she called to her; but softly, for 
it was still so early that the house was 
hardly yet fully awake. 

“Has Mrs. Braithwaite slept, An- 
nette ?” 

“Pretty well, I think, ma’am, when 
she did drop off. But it was hours 
before she did. I was just going to 
get her a cup of coffee—she’s awake 
now.” The girl’s tone changed to one 
of resentment; an old servant, she was 
honestly fond of the kind and easy mis- 
tress whose simple sweetness attached 
every one. “Of course she'll have to 
get up to-day, but she isn’t a bit fit for 
it. I must say I do think Miss Cynthia 
need not have gone crying and carry- 
ing on the way she did last night, know- 
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ing how fond Mrs. Braithwaite always 
was of Mr. Tristram when he was at 
home. She might have known how it 
would upset her, as I said to Miss Para- 
dine.” 

“Ah!” was Miss Fleete’s sole com- 
ment. “Miss Paradine stayed with 
Mrs. Braithwaite, I suppose?” 

“Until she was fairly comfortable 
and quiet, ma’am. Mrs. Braithwaite 
made her go to her room then, saying 
that she looked worn out. And so she 
did. I don’t know how I should have 
quieted Mrs, Braithwaite without her. 
I don’t think she has slept much. I 
heard her moving when I was giving 
my mistress her nerve medicine at half 
past twelve, and she is awake and dress- 
ing now.” 

Drusilla slightly nodded in’ token that 
she heard, and went down into the hall. 
Early as it was curtains were drawn 
and windows thrown open; the fresh 
air that flowed through them was heavy 
and sweet already with the scent of 
Cynthia’s wedding flowers. Sending a 
glance round that saw and noted every- 
thing—those who knew Stonecliff best 
were wont to declare privately that the 
houeskeeper and not Mrs. Braithwaite 
was its real mistress—she gave a slight 
exclamation, advancing to the side door, 
open like the windows. 

“Innocent! Why, what are you do- 
ing so early, child? Could you not 


sleep ?” 
Her tone was not gentle; cold, dryly 
clear, incisive, level, it never was 


gentle; but there was something in it 
a shade less hard than ordinary. Inno- 
cent, standing in the porch, slowly 
turned dark, abstracted eyes upon her. 
Slender, ethereal, her perfect face 
warmed by a faint flush, her glorious 
copper-gold hair falling in a _ great 


braid almost to her knees, the girl stood, 
an exquisite picture. 
“Did you not sleep?” 
repeated. 
“Yes, I slept,” said Innocent, smil- 


Miss Fleete 





ing. “I slept very soundly, I think— 
because I dreamed. It was something 
about the plains. I thought if I looked 
at them [ should remember, but I do 
not. Why do dreams live only in the 
night? I must ask my Uncle Tito.” 
“He is very wise, no doubt; but I 
don’t think he will make you under- 
stand that, child.” 
“Yes, he is very wise,” assented In- 
nocent. “How the flowers smell! They 
smell too much, I don’t think I like a 
wedding. Where is Cynthia?” 
“Asleep, probably. Is that you, 
Susan? I want you to—— Why, 
where are you going with that, girl?” 
A maid had appeared from a passage 
at the back of the hall carrying a cup of 


coffee on a tray. She stopped. “I was 
taking it to the master, ma’am.” 
“Mr. Braithwaite? Why? It is not 


your business. And what are you do- 
ing here with it? He is not downstairs 
yet.” 

“Isn’t he, ma’am?”’ The maid, a 
round-faced girl, stared simply. 
“When I went into the library and 
found the window wide open, and the 
study door on the jar, I’m sure I thought 
he must be. And seeing we’re all any 
way this morning, and that he always 
will have his coffee the first thing, 
Sail 

“The window open, was it? Oh, 
well, then of course he must be there,” 
Drusilla conceded, not too graciously. 
“This wedding is upsetting us all— 
even him, I suppose. You can take it 
in, Susan, and then What are you 
doing, Innocent ?” 

“You want Susan; I will take it, 
said Innocent. 





” 


That she should volunteer some 
slight service, especially one that 
brought her into Mr. Braithwaite’s 


presence, was no novelty. Miss Fleete 
nodded a hasty assent, and as she dis- 
appeared into the library beckoned the 
maid to follow her to the dining room. 
One or two last touches were yet want- 

















ing to the wedding breakfast. The hall 
was hardly thus left empty when Mary 
Paradine appeared upon the staircase 
and came slowly down. 

The cloak that she had worn in walk- 
ing from Plain View yesterday was on 
her arm, and she carried her traveling 
hat in her hand. Judging by her ap- 
pearance the maid was right, and she 
had slept as badly as Mrs. Braithwaite 
could possibly have done. In place of 
her usual quick, vigorous alertness of 
motion she moved with a dragging 
heaviness, as though she were deadly 
tired; her eyes were sunken, swollen, 
reddened; the clear creamy pallor of 
her skin had faded to a dull opaque 
whiteness; her mouth looked drawn, 
and her lips thinner. Reaching the 
stair-foot she paused with a slight shud- 
der and put her hand to her throat. The 
scent of the great masses of flowers 
seemed to turn her sick, She pressed 
her hand across her forehead wearily, 
brushing back her thick hair. 

“I must pull myself together,” she 
muttered half aloud. “TI shall never be 
able to go through with this wedding 
if I do not. And I must, for Mrs. 
Braithwaite’s sake—she will depend on 
me. If I could only have slept! But 
how could I! J’ll walk to Plain View 
—it is not far—and the air may do me 
good.” She glanced toward the door 
leading to the annex. It stood ajar. “I 
wonder whether Innocent is up yet? 
Perhaps she—— Why, Innocent, you 
are there!” 

The library door had opened, and 
Innocent came out. The cup of coffee 
was still in her hand. Mary paused 
in the act of kissing her. 

“Why, what were you doing with 
that?” she asked. 

“Miss Fleete wanted Susan. I took 
it to Mr. Braithwaite,” said Innocent. 

“Mr. Braithwaite? Is he there?” 


“Yes, he is there,” said Innocent. 
“Oh, and does he not 
coffee, my dear?” 


want the 
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“T don’t know. I think he is dead,” 
said Innocent. 

She said it with entire composure; 
there was no change in the soft, level 
monotony of her voice; her lovely face 
wore its strange, elusive, vaguely-won- 
dering smile. 

Mary Paradine gave a cry and caught 
her by the wrist. 

“Innocent! Dead?” she gasped. 

“I think so,” Innocent repeated. 
“He is still and very cold. I touched 
him. I did not think a man could be 
so cold. And his lamp is lighted. 
Come and see.” 

She turned. Mary clutched and held 
her. 

“Hush!” she said hoarsely. ‘You 
must not say such things, Innocent— 
not even you. How—how dare you 
say them, child? Dead? He can’t be 
dead! He—he is asleep.” 

“Look!” said Innocent. 

Mary darted past her. The library 
looked just as usual; the center of its 
three windows—a long one opening to 
the ground upon a broad gravel walk 
that, in turn, gave upon a belt of shrub- 
bery—stood wide, as the maid had said. 
The door of the study—it was hardly 
more than a fair-sized cabinet, built 
withtin the larger room—was also open. 
Pausing at it Mary looked in. The 
electric lamp on the writing table was 
switched on. Its light fell full upon the 
massive figure of John Braithwaite, 
seated in his usual chair, leaning curi- 
ously forward and sideways, his head 
drooping a little upon his breast, his 
clenched hand lying on a parchment 
spread before him, and the blade of 
his own Italian knife with the jeweled 
enameled handle buried in his heart! 
Mary Paradine rushed forward, saw it, 
and reeled back with a ghastly face. 

“Oh, oh!’ She clapped her hand 
upon her mouth too late to check the 
scream. “He is dead—dead!” she 
gasped. 


“T did not see the knife. Yes, he is 
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dead. And very cold. But he did not 
bleed,” said Innocent. 

She put out her hand and touched 
the dead man’s livid cheek and icy 
forehead. In her beautiful face there 
was a faint curiosity, but absolutely no 
emotion and absolutely no fear. She 
even laid her fingers on the knife-hilt. 
That roused Mary from her staring 
trance of horror; she sprang forward 
and dragged her back. 

“Don’t touch him—don’t touch him! 
It’s too awful!” She shuddered. 





“Why? He cannot be angry now 
that he is dead. He was angry last 
night, but now Ah! look, look! 


Biood!” shrieked Innocent. 

In touching the knife-hilt she must 
also have touched the dead man’s breast 
a faint red patch stained her fingers. 
Instantly, in the wildest distraction of 
anguish and terror, she rushed scream- 
ing out into the library. 

Tito Malestra, entering from the hall, 
staggered as she blindly struck against 
him, recovered, and seized her by the 
wrist. 

“Innocent! What is 
Tell me!” he commanded. 

“Blood! Look—blood! And he is 
dead!” shrieked Innocent again. 

She pointed to the study. With a 
hoarse cry Malestra, releasing her, 
rushed across, rushed in, saw, as Mary 
had done, and, like her, reeled back. 





the matter? 


“Stabbed!” he gasped out. “And 
dead? Dead?” 
“Hours ago. He is cold.” Mary 


shuddered. 

“Stabbed!” gasped Malestra again. 
With a frantic vehemence of gesture he 
flung his arms over his head. “Stabbed 
to the heart! Stabbed! Murdered!” 

With a cry Mary caught at the 
clutching, staggering figure; as he had 


done last night the secretary, with hide- 


ously contorted face and frothing 
mouth, dropped twitching and con- 
vulsed at her feet. Her cry was 


echoed by an exclamation from without, 
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and in an instant Drusilla Fleete was 
in the room. 

“What does she say?” she demanded, 
“What does Innocent say? That some 
one is dead? What? Mr. Malestra! 
Good heavens, Miss Paradine, is it a 
fit? Ah!” 

Turning, she had seen the huddled 
figure of John Braithwaite in his chair 
—seen the open, blankly-staring eyes— 
seen all; and her scream made the room 
ring. She ran to him, bent over him, 
touched him, and as her cry had been 
like no human sound, so the terrible 
face she turned was more terrible than 
the face of the dead man. Standing 
rigid, she pointed to him. 

“He is dead,” she said. 

“Yes,” gasped Mary faintly. 

“Murdered!” said Drusilla Fleete. 

“I—I do not know!” Mary gasped 
again. 


“Murdered as he sat there! Stabbed 


to the heart with his own knife. Who 
did it, Mary Paradine?” 
CHAPTER VI. 
ACCUSED! 
ARY did not answer. She stag- 


gered to her feet from beside 
Malestra’s twitching, twisting body. A 
tumult of scared noises arose in 
hall; news of the tragedy had spread; 
Innocent’s wild cries of terror had 
alarmed the house; a dozen figures of 
men and maids, exclaiming, question- 
ing, ejaculating, poured into the library. 
In a moment Julian, half dressed, as 
he hurried from his room, was among 
them, and Cynthia, pale and frightened, 
her brown hair streaming loose over 
her white wrapper. Another figure, 
following, pressed through them, and 
Mary-ran and caught Martin Tregar- 
tha’s arm. 

“What is 

looking round. 
as though he had been running. “I 
was driving past,” he explained hur- 


the 


it?” asked the doctor, 


He was as breathless 




















riedly. “I had an early visit to pay, 
and a maid rushed out screaming that 
somebody was dead. It can’t be true! 
What is it? Who is it? Mr. Braith- 
waite!” 

Possibly he had no need to wave the 
others back, to touch the heart, the 
head, the hand, the jeweled knife-hilt 
that glittered in the light of the lamp. 
Silently doing it, he silently closed the 
staring eyes, and stood erect again. 

“Stone dead; has been so six or seven 
hours. Stabbed to the heart. Bled in- 
wardly, and must have died instantly.” 
He looked at Julian. ‘You had better 
send into Stockton and notify the 
police. There is nothing else to be 
done.” 

“But, good heavens, how awful!” 
cried Julian. He looked away from the 
ghastly face, the collapsed figure. “He 
was—quite well last night. I sup- 
pose—— Do you think it’s suicide?” 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“Not?” cried Julian. Pale already, 
he looked horrified now. “Why—why 
—one of the maids was saying some- 
thing about finding the window there 
open. He would often have it so on 
hot nights, I know. It was so last 
night; I noticed when I came in to say 
good night to him that it was ajar. I 
spoke to him about it, and he told me 
to leave it, that he would shut it him- 
self. It was pretty early—about eleven 
o'clock ; he was sitting in his chair then, 
and called out to me. If some scoun- 
drel had been prowling about and 
chanced to see it open I suppose it’s 
likely—the light was switched on out 


here too, and the study door half open 


—if some such fellow was about, and 
noticed that the window _ stood 
ajar F 





“It was wide open this morning, Mr. 
Julian—wide, sir! It was seeing that, 
and the study door just ajar, that made 
me think the master must be there. I 
told Miss Fleete so, sir.” 

The rosy maid, Susan Percher, white 
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enough now, offering the interruption, 
came forward eagerly. The doctor 
looked at her. 

“Wide open, was it?” he asked. 

“Quite wide, sir.” 

“And the study door was ajar?” 

“Just ajar, sir.” 

“Were the lights switched on?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You could not see Mr. 
waite ?” 

“No, I couldn't, sir.” The girl shud- 
dered. “I shouldn’t have got the cup 
of coffee for him if I’d been able to 
see him. I should have taken it in to 
him if Miss Innocent hadn’t wanted 
to.” 


Braith- 


“Innocent ?” cried the doctor sharply. 
“She discovered it, then?” 

Julian had turned away. In obedi- 
ence to a decisive word or two from 
him the servants were slowly filing out 
of the library ; following them, he could 
be heard in the hall giving orders that 
the motor should go at once to Stock- 
ton to notify the police and bring them 
back. Had the frightful death of John 
Braithwaite made his nephew master of 
Stonecliff and all that Stonecliff meant ? 
If so, he was stepping quickly into the 
place! Cynthia had moved to the study 
door, peering in; she seemed afraid to 
come nearer. Drusilla Fleete, drawn 
back a pace beyond the dead man’s 
chair, had not moved hand or foot or 
spoken a word; she stood like a stone 
figure, rigid and gray as very death. 

“Innocent discovered it, then?” the 
doctor asked again. 

“Yes,” Mary answered faintly, for 
he had looked at her. “I was in the 
hall,” she explained, “and she came out 
and—told me. I did not believe it; how 
could I believe it? And I scolded her. 
Then I ran in and saw. She touched 
him, touched the knife, and got blood 
on her hand. That terrified her—you 
know her horror of it—and she rushed 
out screaming and met Mr. Malestra. 
He ran in, and dropped in a fit as soon 
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as he understood. It was like yester- 
day. I suppose the shock was too much 
for him. You see?” 

She shuddered as she indicated the 
secretary’s prostrate figure. Something 
of her first panic had passed, it seemed, 
but she was still deadly white. The 
violence of Malestra’s fit was over. He 
lay almost quiet, but quite insensible. 
With a word or two of understanding 
Tregartha lifted and carried him out 
into the library, laying him down upon 
a couch there. He would probably re- 
cover before long, he said, in reply to 
Mary’s question as she followed him, 
though he might lie as he was for an 
hour or more. Julian, returning in time 
to hear it, looked down at the man. 

“Scared, I suppose?” he said. 
fit, is it?” 

“Yes. It will pass. 
for the police?” 

“Yes. Nothing must be touched 
until they come, I suppose? I thought 
not.” He dropped his voice, glancing 
over his shoulder. “What the girl says 
rather bears out that idea of mine, doc- 
tor, don’t you think? The window wide 
open, you see, when [I left it ajar, and 
the study door ajar when I left it open, 
you know! My uncle was a bit deaf— 
any one might have crept up behind 
him, and there was the knife handy. If 
you are sure that he couldn’t have done 
it himself—though why he _ should, 
Heaven knows!—and really seriously 
think it’s murder x 

“It is murder!” said Drusilla Fleete. 

Her voice was absolutely level, abso- 
lutely calm; no exhibition of passion 
or emotion could have been so dreadful 
as her quiet tones as, advancing from 
the study door, she stood by the table, 
her clenched hand pressed upon it, and 
looked at the four, her eyes blazing in 
the gray mask of her stony face. Cyn- 
thia gave a cry and caught at Julian’s 
arm. But Drusilla saw, it seemed, 


=. 
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neither of them. 
“It is murder!” she repeated. 


“Hex 
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liberate murder, Doctor Tregartha—de- 
liberate murder, Mary Paradine! As 
sure as John Braithwaite’s dead body 
lies there, I swear it! Somebody crept 


in through that window—yes! Some- 
body stole up behind him—yes! Some- 


body seized his own knife and stabbed 
him to the heart before he could cry 
out or turn—yes! And who? Can you 
look at me, girl, and say you do not 
know, as I know ?” 

“No, no! Drusilla, no!” 

With the wild cry Mary sprang to 
clutch her. Drusilla threw her off. 

“Who was here last night? With 
whom did he quarrel last night? Who 
was turned from this house last night? 
Who knew last night that once his 
father’s new will was signed, he was 
disinherited and a beggar? The mur- 
derer—Tristram Braithwaite!” 

“Drusilla, no, no!” Mary gasped. 

“Tristram?” Tregartha cried. “Tris- 
tram here? Then it was he I saw!” 

“Saw?” cried Julian. “You saw 
him? When?” 

“Last night. I was driving home 
late, after midnight, and passed in the 
road near the side gate a figure so 
like him in the moonlight that but for 
thinking him certainly far away I 
should have called to it.” 

“You saw?” Drusilla cried, and 
turned upon him. “You say that—you 
saw him—you say it?” 

“Ves,” said the doctor. He caught 
Mary’s hand and held it hard, checking 
her cry of horror, of frantic reproach. 
“Yes,” he repeated sturdily, “I do say 
it, and I should be no true friend of 
Tristram Braithwaite if, having done 
so, I attempted to deny or conceal it. 
He was here, you say? Then it was he 
I saw. What, then? If he had stood 
where I stand now five minutes before 
the knife that killed his father was in 
his father’s heart, would that make him 
guilty of his father’s murder? Is there 
any here—is there any one anywhere 
who knows him, except this lady, who 














hardly knows what she says—who 
doubts that he is innocent—as innocent 
as |?” 

“He is innocent!” said Mary. It 
seemed as though the doctor’s words, 
the doctor’s hold upon her hand, had 
restored her courage, brought her back 
to herself. Her splendid figure was 
erect, her dark head had its own proud 
poise, her cheeks were scarlet, her eyes 
shining as she turned upon the other. 
“Oh, I want no proof! As little as 
you, Miss Fleete, who condemn him! 
He left here meaning to go far away, 
Doctor Tregartha. He said good-by to 
me; he said he would put many miles 
between himself and this place. Why 
should he stay, when his father had re- 
pudiated him, when his promised wife 
had played him false, and his almost 
brother betrayed him? But guilty? 
He? If you saw him—I suppose you 
did—he cannot be gone yet. Let him 
hear what has happened, let him know 
that there is the faintest suspicion 
against him, even in the mind of one 
person, and he will not need to be 
brought back to face and answer it!” 
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Her eyes—bright, defiant, unblench- 
ing—went from one face to the other. 
It seemed that for the moment she had 
even quelled Drusilla Fleete. Tregar- 
tha broke a silence, looking at Julian. 

“Of your cousin’s complete inno- 
cence there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion,” he said quietly; “that may be 
taken for granted. If he is still in the 
neighborhood—which is at least pos- 
sible—no doubt, as Miss Paradine says, 
he will be here as soon as he knows that 
there is any need of his presence. I 
need not say how heartily sorry I am 
I did not call last night. To go back 
to your theory, it is at any rate a very 
probable one. An open window, a late 
hour, and a prowling tramp, spell poten- 
tial tragedy in themselves. You were 
last in the room at eleven o’clock, and 
left Mr. Braithwaite well. What hap- 
pened after that is e 

He stopped. Cynthia suddenly gave 
a cry; Cynthia suddenly pointed a fin- 
ger at her cousin. 

“T had forgotten!” she cried. “After 
that? Why—why—Mary, what were 
you doing in the study last night?” 
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A DEVICE TO CONFOUND AUTO THIEVES 


[F automobile owners adopt the device recently invented by a police sergeant in 
Ohio seme would-be thieves are going to suffer a noisy and unpleasant 


surprise, 


Sergeant Marsh’s invention is a 


‘ 


‘small gear set, connected with the 


rear system of the automobile, and is equipped with compressed air pumps, a 


whistle, and a combination lock.” 


When the owner leaves his car unattended he simply sets and locks the 
pty 


combination. 


Until that is unlocked the automobile cannot be moved, either by 


its Own power or by being towed, without causing the whistle to make a noise 


which can be heard for a long distance. 


Every one within earshot of the whistle 


will know that a car is being moved with the theft-detector in action and will 


naturally assume that the removal is without the consent of the owner. 


Conse- 


quently thieves tackling automobiles equipped with this device will be in imminent 
danger of arrest as soon as they attempt to take the cars away. 
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'M afraid,” Anson said slowly, 

“I’m afraid it looks a bit 
queer.” 

“How do you mean— 
queer?” The speaker’s voice sounded 
a little sharp. 

“Well, you see, they were not good 
friends. Everybody knows that. Of 
course,” quickly, “I’m not blaming her; 
nobody would who knew the circum- 
stances, as we know them. But, then, 
they don’t.” 

“IT wish you’d be a little more ex- 
plicit.” 

“T don’t like putting it into words 
even to you, Blair, but perhaps it is 
best to speak out. You're an older 
friend than I am, but you can’t have 
Mrs. Dane’s interests more at heart 
than I have.” 

“T’m sure of that.” 

“It’s a horrible thing to have happen 
in your house to a man who’s your 
guest, and that’s not the end, either; 
it may be only the beginning. That’s 
what worries me most. Of course, it’s 
a ghastly affair altogether, but I don’t 
mind telling you that I’m more sorry 
for her than for him.” 

“You needn’t mince your words to 
me. He was a brute; that’s the simple 
truth—a _ ne’er-do-well through and 
through. What she ever saw in him, 
I can’t imagine. No man would have 


I 


trusted him even as far as he could 
she gave all 


see him. And sher 


possessed into his keeping—her life, 
her happiness, worse of all—herself.” 

He kept his voice steady but he could 
not control his face. 

“He was good looking, in his way, 
and fascinating, no doubt, to women,” 
Anson said. “She was not the only 
one.” <A quick, forcible word inter- 
rupted him, but he went on. “As you 
say, he wasn’t a favorite with men, 
but no man can understand what at- 
tracts a woman. Anyway, poor thing, 
she has paid dearly for her infatua- 
tion.” 

“And has still to pay.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. Even if noth- 
ing comes of this but suspicion, that’s 
bad enough to follow all her life at a 
woman’s heels. You can guess what 
will be said, and what they say will 
be nothing to what people will think 
and insinuate. It doesn’t matter that 
Dane had few friends; tongues will 
waggle all the same. Everybody re- 
sents a thing like—murder.” 

Blair turned on him almost fiercely. 

“Why do you say that? Nothing 
has been proved yet; nobody is sus- 
pected. It may have been an accident, 
or he may have shot himself on pur- 
pose.” 

“Do you think that very likely?” 

“No, I don’t. He was too fond of 
his life, too great a coward. As far 
as one knows there was not the slight- 
est reason why he should make away 























with himself. But anything is more 
likely than the thing you have in your 
mind.” 

“You do mé an injustice. I don’t, 
for a moment, think Mrs. Dane had 
anything to do with it, but I can see 
how it will look to others—to the gen- 
eral public, to the great majority who 
look out for a victim directly a mur- 
der has been committed. It is a crime 
that everybody resents being left un- 
punished. You know that as well as 
I do.” 

“It’s true enough, though I don’t 
know why it should be. There are 
many worse crimes than taking a man’s 
life, especially if the man is anything 
like Dane.” He broke off abruptly. 
“Do you know the kind of life he led 
her? Do you know how he tortured 
her? And he was so clever with it 
that he never gave her a chance of es- 
cape. There was nothing she could 
submit to a court of law even if she 
were that sort, which she isn’t. She 
would have hated the publicity. Pub- 
licity to such a woman is hard to face. 
I have wished sometimes,” he went on 
after a moment, “that he would strike 
her, that he would use physical vio- 
lence, that it should be bad enough for 
the servants to hear and see. ‘That 
might have roused her to take action; 
she’s proud enough to have flamed into 
fury at that. Queer thing to wish, isn’t 
it,” he added with a laugh, “for the 
woman one worships?” 

“Of course I know you like her—— 
Anson began. 

“Like her?” Blair threw up his 
head with another rasping laugh. “I 
adore her! I have for years; there’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do for her. It’s 
taxed me almost to the breaking point 
sometimes to know what he was and 
to see how she went her brave way 
without a word of complaint. More 


” 


than once my fingers have itched to 
choke the life out of him.” 
His eyes blazed and his voice shook. 
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“IT shouldn’t say things like that if 
I were you, Blair,” his friend said qui- 
etly. “Of course, it doesn’t matter 
to me, but it wouldn’t be wise to talk 
like that before other people.” 

“Don’t we all know what a cad he 
was?” 

“Possibly. But now he’s dead, peo- 
ple will be more lenient. Everybody 
likes to give a good word to the dead 
if they can. It’s a commendable weak- 
ness. Besides, when all’s said and 
done, it’s a horrible thing for a man to 
be struck down like that. He couldn’t 
have had a chance. He must have been 
shot when he was lying back in his 
chair.” 

“What was he doing up so late? It 
has just struck three ; it must have been 
half past two when it happened. We 
broke up early last night. He went 
upstairs soon after eleven; he was one 
of the first to go.” 

Anson shrugged his shoulders. ‘He 
may not have been a good sleeper. I 
don’t know; I really know very lit- 
tle about him. I didn’t like him any 
better than you did. But, after all, his 
not going to bed is a small point.” 

“It may lead to something bigger. 
We can’t afford to neglect anything. If 
a man goes upstairs, ostensibly to bed, 
at eleven o’clock, and is still sitting up, 
only half undressed, at two-thirty, I 
think it proves that there is something 
at least a little wrong somewhere.” 

“He may have been indisposed—or 
worried.” 

“He was as strong as a horse, and 
what had he to worry him? Certainly 
not his conscience. He was a rich 
man, and money meant more to him 
than anything else. Life had always 
been made easy for him.” 

“Then what, do you suggest ? 
you anything in your mind?” 

“Not at present. But I might have 
—I should like to have.” 

“7 don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you'll think it queer, no doubt, 
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but we’re old friends, and you must 
trust me. If it had not been for me, 
you would have roused the house and 
sent off for the police at once, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Certainly I should. They ought to 
be here; I don’t like the responsibility. 
A doctor, at least, should have been 
sent for at once.” 

“What could he do? The man is 
dead beyond a doubt. I’ve seen death 
too often not to know. In his case it 
must have been instantaneous. Both 
you and I were out of our rooms in 
less than five minutes after the shot.” 

“You were out first. I was barely 
awake when you opened my door.” 

“T’m a light sleeper, the result of my 
wandering life, no doubt. I am ac- 
customed to wake up at once at any 
unusual sound. It’s a good thing no- 
body else is sleeping on this side of the 
house, and that it’s a rough night, or 
we could.not have kept it quiet.” 

“Will you explain now why you 
wished to do so? You made such a 
point of it that I gave way. I was too 
upset at the moment to know what I 
was doing, but, of course, as soon as 
it’s light I must send for the police. I 
can’t delay much longer. It would 
look strange.” 

“Will you give me an hour alone in 
his room first ?” 

Anson looked at him in undisguised 
astonishment. “I don’t understand,” 
he said again. 

“T’ll try to explain. Both you and 
I are agreed that, as things are, it looks 
awkward for Mrs. Dane. She is the 
only person likely to be suspected, not 
only because they were on bad terms, 
but because,” he paused a moment, “her 
room communicates with his, and she 
has said and done nothing.” 

Anson looked up startled. 
forgotten that,” he said slowly. 





“T had 
“T am 


not as cool and collected as you are; 
my thoughts are in a whirl. 
get over it.” 


I can’t 
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“You are not as accustomed to sud- 
den happenings as I am. Of course, 
she may take drugs and be sleeping 
heavily, but, if not, it would look 
queer.” 

“She must have heard,” Anson said 
emphatically. ‘There is only a dress- 
ing room between his room and hers.” 

“I’m not sure. Her nerves have been 
badly strained; she may not be able 
to sleep without a narcotic, in which 
case she would not wake easily. Then 
there’s the noise of the rain and the 
wind. It is blowing quite a gale. I 
heard a tree snap in the park before 
the shot was fired.” 

“Then you were not asleep when it 
happened? That accounts for you be- 
ing out so quickly.” 

“No, I was not asleep. Perhaps I 
had a _ premonition of something 
wrong; I don’t know. I thought he 
looked strange all the evening. He 
drank a lot and he hardly spoke to any- 
body.” 

“What do you want to do? 
haven’t explained yet.” 

“With your permission, I am now 
going to his room.” 

Blair got up and Anson rose and 
faced him. They were both men be- 
tween thirty-five and forty, well-bred, 
accustomed to hold their own any- 
where; but now they were torn out of 
their accustomed ease; there was trag- 
edy in their looks. Anson was the 
more shaken of the two, but in Blair’s 
face was an even greater look of ten- 
sion; a grim determination that hid 
some big decision. 

“Why? What for?” Anson asked. 
“T think you must tell me. You see, 
I’m more or less responsible for what 
goes on in my house.” 

“I want to try a theory of mine. At 
least, it is hardly mine; I came across 
it out in India, where it was practiced 
very successfully in one or two cases 
that came within my own knowledge. 
The men were specially trained for 
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such delicate work, which I am not; 
but the gift of second sight is in my 
family, and I have had some queer ex- 
periences myself. I think I could do 
~ 

“Do what?” 

“Get hold of the truth 
room.” 

Anson stared at him as though won- 
dering if he had taken leave of his 
senses. 

“The theory is that if the room in 
which a murder has been committed 
is closed and everything left exactly 
as it was, a person gifted with second 
sight and of an exceptionally sensi- 
tive, receptive temperament, may by 
shutting himself up alone in that room, 
be able to follow the deed from begin- 
ning to end. I don’t expect to be able 
to do as much as that, but I may be 
able to do something.” 

“It’s a ghastly idea—mad, too, I 
should say. I don’t like it. It’s not 
natural.” 

“Perhaps not as mad as you think. 
Imagine it—the man sits there alone 
surrounded by the things that had sur- 
rounded the murderer and his victim. 
He keeps perfectly still, staring straight 
before him with fixed, empty eyes, and 
presently the hidden shadows troop 
out, his mind begins to receive impres- 
sions. Without using any method of 
inducing hallucinations, as by crystal- 
gazing or other automatisms, he is, yet, 
hallucinated, and becomes the percipi- 
ent of persons who are not present. 
He feels the tide of passion rising 
higher and higher till it culminates in 
the shedding of blood. He sees, as in 
a glass darkly, the e 

“Stop!” Anson exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
enough. My nerves are not in a state 
to stand any more. If you can face 


in Dane’s 





the horrors you are calling up, I can’t. 
I don’t like it. 
say.” 

“Let metry. I must get at the truth, 
I must be ready to defend her. 


I don’t know what to 


Give 
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me a chance. I wouldn’t let you speak, 
but I know even better than you do 
that she—Leila—will be suspected, 
questioned, tortured—perhaps, God 
knows! arrested. The finger of sus- 
picion points to her and to no one else.” 

“That’s true,” Anson said heavily. 
“IT can’t understand her keeping so 
quiet. She ought to have heard for her 
own sake.” 

“Let me be prepared as far as I 
can be. It’s the only chance, if a mad 
one. Murder is abnormal—well! why 
not meet it in an abnormal way? It 
can do no harm, and it may do good. 
I only ask for an hour alone.” 

“Whatever you may discover—or 
think you have discovered, you will tell 
me the whole truth? You won’t try to 
prevent my sending for the police?” 

Anson gave his friend a straight look 
and Blair met it without flinching. 

“T promise,” he said. “The sooner 
the police are on the scene, the better. 
We have wasted too much time already. 
I want to allay suspicion, not to arouse 
=" : 

“Very well, then—go! I'll wait for 
you here.” 

Anson sat down, lit a cigarette, and 
forced himself to keep quiet. Blair 
should have- his hour undisturbed, 
though he did not like the experiment. 
He told himself he did not believe any- 
thing would result from it, but at the 
same time he felt uneasy. It was bet- 
ter not to meddle with forces one did 
not understand. He had always known 
that there was another side to Blair’s 
character than the one generally in evi- 
dence, that he was a bit of a mystic 
as well as an accomplished man of the 
world; but he did not know that his in- 
vestigations “over the border” had led 
him as far as this. 

“He got into a queer set in India,” 
he thought. “It’s all very well there, 
where things happen and it’s not al- 
ways prudent to inquire how they hap- 
pen, but here- He shook his head. 
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Meanwhile Blair was walking slowly 
down the corridor to Dane’s room. The 
house was perfectly quiet, except for 
the storm raging outside, which was 
really providential, he thought. It had 
not only prevented other people hear- 
ing the shot, but it would provide an 
excuse—if necessary—for not sending 
at once for the police. It was an old 
house, solidly built; hardly a door or 
window rattled; and yet, it seemed to 
Blair, every now and then the whole 
place shook and quivered as the wind 
caught hold of it. 

He reached Leila Dane’s door and 
paused for the fraction of a second. 
What was passing behind that closed 
door. Was she really as ignorant of 
what had happened as she appeared to 
be? He went on, with a muttered 
word; he must not think even of her 
now. All his mind and strength must 
be given to the task he had in hand. 
He was fighting perhaps for her life; 
at least for her peace and honor. His 
lips tightened. She should not be 
thrown to the wolves, if he, by any 
means—at any risk—could save her. 

Blair turned the handle of Dane’s 
door and went in. He paused on the 
threshold and let the atmosphere of the 
room take hold of him. He had heard 
even a matter-of-fact detective say that 
there was something in the room in 
which a murder has been committed 
which makes itself felt. It takes hold 
of you with its invisible hands; it comes 
out of the shadows to meet you, like 
a living presence. 

Blair’s breath caught for a moment 
in his throat, then he looked slowly 
round. When he had come in before, 
accompanied by Anson, there had been 
no time to observe anything. They had 
been made aware instantly of the one 
big fact, and they left the room at once 
to discuss it elsewhere. Now his eyes 
went slowly from one thing to another 
until they came last of all—with a cer- 
tain reluctance—to the dead man. He 


was lying back in an armchair as they 
had found him and left him. There 
was no sign of a struggle, everything 
was in order; he must have been taken 
by surprise. 

And yet—had he been altogether 
taken by surprise? 

What was the look in his face?— 
what did it mean? It had not yet set- 
tled into the expressionlessness of 
death; there had not been time, and 
death had been brought about too 
quickly. He had been a strong man, 
and it seemed that the abundant life 
with which he had been endowed was 
slow to leave him. He did not look 
tired or cold or aloof, as the dead gen- 
erally do, he only looked—frightened, 
Yes, that was the word; he was sure 
of it now—frightened. It was fear— 
horrible, overwhelming—that had been 
on Dane’s face as: he died, and it was 
the remnant of that fear that was there 
still. He had been taken unawares, had 
seen death at his elbow, and been un- 
able to escape; that was the impres- 
sion Blair gathered as he looked at him. 

As his glance fell, something caught 
his attention lying under Dane’s chair. 
and saw with astonishment that it was 
almost concealed by-the flounce of the 
chintz cover. He stooped to pick it up 
and saw with astnishment that it was 
a revolver. No doubt the weapon with 
which Dane had been shot. Blair was 
taken aback. A murderer does not 
generally incriminate himself by leav- 
ing such evidence behind him, unless he 
has been disturbed, or unless he has 
lost his nerve and does not know what 
he is doing. 

Was it possible that Dane had shot 
himself? Somehow he could not think 
it. Why should he? He had every- 
thing to live for. Besides, there was 
that look in his face. If he could see 
it so plainly, others might see it, too. 
A suicide might look desperate, de- 
spairing—though, according to Blair’s 
experience, they had generally gone 
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through so much before the last act, 
that they looked only tired or resigned 
—but not afraid. Blair sat lost in 
thought, staring down at the revolver. 
Whose hand had touched it last? Ah, 
if he could only know! It was quite 
an ordinary affair; nothing distinctive 
about it; it might have belonged to any- 
body. There was no name or initial 
on it. It was fully loaded, but only 
one chamber had been discharged. It 
looked as though whoever had used it 
had been prepared to fire again if nec- 
essary. 

Blair put it down and leaned back 
in his chair. The room was in semi- 
darkness, which threw the silent figure 
into relief, and left the rest vague and 
unreal. Shadows crowded in the cor- 
ners of the large, luxurious room, play- 
ing about the dead face and giving it a 
curious look of life. 

Blair moved restlessly. How op- 
pressive the room was! Hot and heavy 
with terrible thoughts and passions. 
His breath came laboriously ; he wanted 
to get up, to push something away that 
seemed to be creeping closer and closer ; 
but he forced himself to keep still. His 
nerves quivered, the sweat came out on 
his forehead, for the thing in the room 
was fear. He could feel it at his elbow 
and—and—yes, he could not be mis- 
taken—Leila had something to do with 
it. He was conscious of her influence. 
It was like a living presence; he could 
feel her there, close to him; he shiv- 
ered responsively to the fear and hor- 
ror that possessed her. 

Why should she be afraid? 

He got up abruptly and walked over 
to the fireplace, turning his back on the 
dead man. He leaned his arms on the 


mantelpiece and stared into the look- 
ing glass that hung above it. 

Wasn’t there an old-wives’ supersti- 
tion that a looking glass should be cov- 
ered up in the chamber of death? Once 
having looked into it, he could not get 
his eyes away; he went on staring un- 
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til he lost himself; his mind became as 
empty as his eyes. Then his vision 
clouded; he saw things without shape 
or meaning, shadows that came and 
went. Presently something detached 
itself, grew clearer, took form, until he 
found himself looking into a face—a 
man’s face. He did not know it; it 
touched no cord in his memory. For 
an instant the man’s face stood out— 
stern and threatening—then it was 
gone. As it faded away Blair gave a 
long sigh, and his gaze relaxed. He 
staggered away from the mantelpiece 
and dropped heavily into a chair. 

In a few minutes he had recovered, 
but he still showed signs of intense 
strain. He had wrestled with the pow- 
ers that guard the secrets of the dead 
and won—or, at least, he thought he 
had. The face he had seen in the glass 
was the key to the mystery. But whose 
face was it? That he must find out. 
He rose to his feet, but had to steady 
himself for a moment before he could 
move. He had not gained knowledge 
without losing strength. He felt weak 
and exhausted, and would gladly have 
thrown himself down anywhere and 
slept. 

But he had work to do first. 

He went out without a backward 
glance, closing the door gently behind 
him. Then he knocked at Leila’s room, 
a soft yet insistent knock that was in- 
tended to be heard. There was no 
answer. He knocked again, a little 
louder, and waited. Presently he heard 
a movement, steps crossed the room, 
and the door was slowly opened a few 
inches. He felt that she was afraid, 
and his heart ached for her. As he 
caught sight of her face he almost cried 
out. She looked ghastly; she had to 
cling to the door for support. For a 
moment he could not speak. 

“Tt’s all right, Leila, don’t be fright- 
ened,” he said soothingly. “I want to 
speak to you for a minute, that’s all. 
May | come in?” 
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She stared at him with horror-filled 
eyes, but made no answer. He went 
into the room and pulled her down on 
the couch beside him. It was terrible 
to see her like this, all her pride and 
courage gone. She had collapsed com- 
pletely. 

“Listen!” he said  imperatively. 
“You mustn’t be afraid, I’m here to 
take care of you. Nothing’s going to 
happen. You know you're all right 
with me, don’t you?” His hand closed 
over hers and stilled its trembling. 

“Ts he dead?” she muttered hoarsely 
—‘quite dead? I thought I heard him 
moving about.” 

“How did it happen?” he asked gen- 
tly. “Try and tell me.” 

“T can’t”—she shuddered violently— 
“it’s too horrible. I don’t want to think 
about it.” 

“But you must,” he insisted, “for 
your own sake—for mine. Tell me all 
you know. Don’t be afraid; I’m going 
to put it right.” 

“He was walking about,” she began 
jerkily, “up and down, up and down 
for hours, like an animal in a cage. 
Once I heard him in the dressing room, 
and I was afraid he was coming in, 
but he went away. I couldn’t go to 
sleep; I couldn’t help listening; I knew 
there was something wrong. I got 
frightened. I knew that something ter- 
rible was going on on the other side. 
[ wanted to help—oh! I wanted to 
help, but I couldn't.” She clung to 
him like a child. “Will they blame me? 
Is it my fault?” 

“No—his!” he said fiercely. “He’s 
broken your spirit, trampled on 
your pride—brought you to this, you, 
who——” His voice failed him. “No- 
body could blame you; it’s his own 
fault. You heard the shot, of course.” 

“Oh, yes, in a way it was a relief— 
the end, you know. I could not have 
, borne it much longer. I just fell down 
{when I heard it and covered up my 


head. I was afraid of what I might 
hear or see. I didn’t dare to move.” 

“Who did it?” he asked. “Do you 
know—have you any suspicion? Did 
you hear or see nothing?” 

“Who did it?” she repeated curi- 
ously. “He did it himself, of course.” 

“But why? It seems so unlikely. 
Was there anything wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” she said in a tired 
voice. “I know nothing of his affairs.” 

“T can’t help thinking you must be 
mistaken. Besides’—he looked at her 
keenly—‘“he was not alone; there was 
somebody else in the room.” 

He saw her start. 

“T don’t understand,” she said slowly, 
wrinkling her forehead. ‘My head 
aches; I don’t understand. What are 
you saying?” 

“There was somebody with him in 
the room,” he repeated, slowly—‘“a 
man. Middle-aged, strong features, 
clean shaven, a scar on the left cheek. 
A powerful face.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“Tt sounds like his partner—Pierce 
Gayford; but how could he be there? 
It couldn’t be,” with sudden excitement. 
“You must be mistaken. I should have 
heard them talking, and there was noth- 
ing,” her voice dropping, “except that 
tramp, tramp, up and down, up and 
down. It’s in my ears now; I shall 
hear it all my life.” 

“Please God you won’t! There are 
better things waiting for you than that. 
Now go to bed and to sleep. You 
know you can trust me, don’t you? It'll 
be all right, I promise you.” 

“You are very good.” She put her 
cheek a moment against his hand. 

“Good?” he choked over the word. 
“You’ve had a rough time, but if you'll 
let me I'll try and make up; I'll 
try There! I won’t say any more 
now; this isn’t the time.” He got up. 
“Good night, beloved. Sleep well!” 
His eyes rested on her for a moment, 
then he was gone, 
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Blair had an interview with Pierce “I gave him twelve hours to make 
Gayford the next morning and learned his arrangements,” Gayford _ said. 
the truth, though it was only by say- “Then I warned him I should put the 
ing that Mrs. Dane might be impli- police on his track. He made a sick- 
cated that he induced Gayford to speak. ening scene. I hardly expected he 
Dane had shot himself, without a doubt. would find the courage to shoot him- 
He had taken the “emergency exit,” as self, but I am glad he has. It will save 
the only way out of the ruin and dis- trouble and be better for his unhappy 
grace that threatened him. wife.” 


MYSTERIOUS JEWEL THEFTS IN LONDON 


POST-OFFICE authorities, police officials of Scotland Yard, and detectives in 

the employ of Lloyd’s, the world-known insurance institution, are mystified 
by a series of thefts, the latest and largest of which was the stealing from the 
British mails of four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. 

Addressed to a firm in Colombo, the diamonds, in five packages, were marked 
fer shipment in the steamship Merkara of the British-India line. They were 
delivered to a branch post office in London, where they were placed with other 
insured packages in a wicker basket with a canvas top. This basket was tied 
and sealed, and, with twenty others outwardly identical, was transferred to 
another post office and then to the ship. There all the mails were lowered down 
a hatch, which was then fastened down. 

When the ship arrived at Bombay, India, some of the mail was taken 
ashore. While this was being done it was discovered that the seals on the wicker 
basket had been broken and the gems removed. Thirty canvas mail bags con- 
taining registered articles also had been cut open and some of the contents taken. 

As the bags of insured and registered mail were distinguished from ordinary 
mail only by having a small secret mark on them, the detectives working on 
the case believe that a well-organized gang, having inside knowledge of the 
methods of the post office, is responsible for the theft of the jewels. The 
diamonds, it is believed, were abstracted somewhere on the way from the first 
post office to the dock, and never were put aboard the Merkara. According to 
the theory of the police, the other registered packages were rifled by other 
members of the band, who traveled on the ship. 

This is the third large robbery of the sort recently. Diamonds valued at 
seventy-five thousand dollars were stolen between Capetown and Liverpool from 
mails carried by the Aeneas, and a short time before that fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds disappeared from the mails between London and Holland. 
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Alice Strope 


Author of ‘*The Man on Horseback,’’ etc. 


EN thousand persons, it has 


been estimated, disappear 
every year in the United 
States. They are lured away, 


perhaps to their deaths, or leave, of 
their own accord, their parents, their 
children, brothers and sisters or other 
kinsfolk, and become submerged in the 
great mass of the country’s population. 
These are the missing, whose fates, oft- 
times forever unknown, supply the 
writers of romance and mystery stories 
with plots for stirring novels. They— 
the wandering missing—leave behind 


them, when they disappear, broken 
homes and sorrowing relatives, or 
needy little children who, perhaps, 


scarcely remember them. 

Catastrophes that come upon families 
and necessitate the disruption of the 
home and the placing of the children 
in orphanages add yearly to those who 
seek their kindred, “whereabouts un- 
known.” A brother goes west or 
north or east or south to better his 
fortunes; he writes to the home folks 
for a while, and then, experiencing a 
period of misfortune, ceases to send the 
periodical letter. Perhaps by the time 
he has begun to rise from the depths 
the home folks have moved away and 
neglected to notify the post office of 
their new address. Then the brother 


is indeed adrift, without any letter raft 
to carry him into contact again with 


~his own people; and somewhere a sad- 


dened family wonders and fears and 
hopes for the one who left the old 
homestead and disappeared into the en- 
gulfing world outside. 

So are the missing increased. From 
all ranks of society they come; many 
widely variant conditions they leave be- 
hind them as they go forth into the 
uncharted, misty future. 

On their trail there are often several 
private detective agencies, police de- 
partments, and publications carrying 
descriptions and related facts about 
those whose whereabouts are unknown 
to their dear ones. Sometimes the trail 
followed is a fresh one, but tortuous; 
somtimes it is cold; often it stampedes 
its followers into a wild-goose chase 
ending futilely, with the investigators 
more bewildered than when they 
started. These are the disheartening 
conditions that searchers for the “lost, 
strayed, or stolen” must face. 

A systematic and widespread organi- 
zation is, however, a fairly effective net 
to catch the missing. This is the means 
used by the police departments. When 
a general alarm is sent out for a man 
or woman who has_ mysteriously 
dropped out of the lives of his or her 
friends, the police departments of every 
city throughout the country are notified 
to be om the lookout for persons an- 
swering to the description given of the 











missing man or woman. This way of 
tracing absentees ultimately depends for 
success upon the alertness of the indi- 
vidual policeman and his habits of ob- 
serving closely the people who pass him 
in public places. It is used when a 
local police department has failed to 
discover the trail of the person re- 
ported missing. 

Private detective agencies work as 
the local police do, investigating the 
friends and the habits of the person 
who has vanished. They delve into his 
mental state, inquiring whether he was 
discontented at home, or of melan- 
cholic or morbid temperament; they go 
back into his past in order to discover, 
if possible, whether he had any ene- 
mies, and, if the answer is “no,” to 
learn what prompted him to disappear, 
and what sort of locality would be 
likely to attract him. Their operatives 
go out, sometimes, in various directions, 
designing, as the police do, to spread a 
net for him. 

Both these agencies—the police and 
the private detectives—depend chiefly 
upon their own members to discover the 
missing one’s whereabouts. Magazines 
and newspapers that print advertise- 
ments concerning people who have van- 
ished, rely upon the public, the man 
and woman in the ordinary walks of 
life, to restore the lost individual to 
his kinsfolk. Each reader who scans 
the “missing” notices is a potential de- 
tective. When he sees a familiar name 
in the columns he becomes a real de- 
tective, asking for additional informa- 
tion if need be, furnishing a valuable 
clew in one case, making an absolute 
identification in another. 

The way this last-mentioned method 
works, as well as its effectiveness, is 
well shown by the letters in the files of 
the Detective Story MaGazine. 

One of the readers of the magazine 
wrote to the editor in February, 1919, 
asking that a notice be put in the 
Missing Department for her. ‘About 
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twenty-two or twenty-three years ago,” 
her letter said, “when I was a very 
blond little girl of three or four years 
of age, I was adopted by a John H. 
Bellinger and his wife, Thrasa, in 
Marengo, Iowa. These people called 
me Mary Ella, but they abandoned me 
when I was about twelve years old, and 
I have never known my own name, or 
who I really am. A large mole just 
above my right knee may be remem- 
bered by some of my people, and may 
help to identify me. If anything can 
be done after so many years, I shall 
be very happy indeed. Mrs. M. F.” 

Well, something was done in this 
case, as in numerous other cases, also. 
Several readers of the magazine wrote 
to Mrs. M. F., offering information and 
advice, and the woman who, for twenty- 
three years, had not known her own 
name, was reunited last June with a 
happy mother and “all her people.” 

Mr. Worrell Olton offered a fifty- 
dollar United States government bond 
in May, 1919, “to any one giving in- 
formation which will put me in direct 
communication with Stanley Olton, age 
thirty-four, five feet ten inches in 
height, light hair, steel-gray eyes, very 
erect figure. Last heard of in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in October, 1918. Has 
traveled much for the last sixteen years 
in California, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and western Canada. We are 
3ritishers by birth, and I am anxious to 
locate him before either of us travels 
abroad again.” 

The notice was seen by Mr. Stanley 
Olton himself, who at once communi- 
cated with the magazine, and then with 
his brother. 

Imagine, if you can, the pleasure of 
the editor and the publishers when the 
following letter was received from Mr. 
Worrell Olton: 


November 16, 1919. 
Dear Sirs: Yours of the 1oth inst. to hand, 
also letter from my long-lost brother, Stan- 
ley R. Olton. 


Words are inadequate to ex- 
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press the gratitude I feel toward your offi- 
cials for the disinterested manner in which 
they assisted me. It was twenty-two years 
ago when last I saw him in a British col- 
ony. You have my authority to make use of 
this letter in any manner which will assist 
others seeking a similar service. 

In the wavering handwriting of old 
age, Watson E. F. wrote from Sacra- 
mento, California, in July of last year, 
for aid in his search for his brother. 
“Tt means a lot to me to find him,” Mr. 
F, said. “He is a rich, rich man, and 
[ am in the poorhouse.” 

The wealthy brother, president of an 
oil company in Florida, saw the missing 
notice almost as soon as it appeared in 
print, and wrote at once to his less 
fortunate kinsman, whose paths, it is 
hoped, will be smoothed and flanked by 
pleasant vistas from now on. 

A broken-hearted woman 
few months ago: 


My husband, Rufus , left his home on 
Sunday, March 10, 1910, to fill a business 
engagement at a near-by beach, expecting to 
return that evening. He has not been seen 
or heard of since by any one who knew 
him. He was a kind, loving husband, up- 
right and honorable in every way, and I know 
of no reason why he should disappear, for 
he loved his family and home. Can you help 
me? 





wrote a 





Rufus has been found and returned 
to his family, and his wife prays that 
the magazine “may be the medium of 
restoring many lost ones to their loved 
ones.” 

That is the spirit that makes the 
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Missing Department successful in lo- 
cating those who have lost contact with 
their friends and relatives. You have 
no doubt noticed that Mr. Olton, too, 
wants to “assist others seeking a similar 
service.” Mrs. M. F., upon being re- 
united with her folks, wrote the editor 
of Detective Story MaGazine: “My 
only hope now is that I may be able to 
help some one else, to repay, in a small 
way, the favor you did for me.” 

But it is to the readers of the maga- 
zine that greatest thanks are due. 
With no thought but to help some one 
else, they take the time from business 
or recreation to sit down and write to 
the magazine what information they 
can give of some one who is missing. 
Each time a lost person is found the 
publishers and editor are made happy, 
as the hitherto sorrowing searcher is. 
made happy. And every letter from a 
reader offering aid to the grief-stricken 
sends a thrill of delight through them, 
and a renewed impulse to faith in the 
kindness of their fellow men. 

Rarely do the readers who help find 
missing persons know the seeker to 
whom they forward their joyous in- 
formation. Just strangers they are, 
those men and women who help unite 
separated friends and relatives, but 
they may be glad in the knowledge 
that they have brought happiness to 
others. Only by the aid of its readers 
may a missing department heal broken 
hearts and find the missing. 














SEATTLE’S CURFEW ORDINANCE. 
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QEATTLE, WASHINGTON, has a curfew law. 


the city electrician, three times in quick succession, shuts off and then turns on 


At nine o’clock every night 


again every street light in the city. This signal is a warning to every child under 
sixteen years of age who is in the streets, to make tracks for home with all 
possible speed unless he can give the police a good excuse for his presence 


outdoors alone at that hour. 


Policemen, firemen, and private night watchmen 


are empowered to question Closely any youngster found on the streets after the 


curfew hour. 
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WANT you to know Bar- 
ney Oldum and the girl who 
became a partner with him in 
his curious form of crime. I 

do not ask you to admire either one of 
them; they were both crooks, born and 
bred in the underworld, sworn enemies 
of the police, and graduates of more 
than one penitentiary. 

Yet at the stage of their lives when I 
propose to introduce them to you there 
were indications that they wanted at 
least to compromise with their better 
natures, and were trying in a queer, 
twisted way to do better than they -+had 
been doing. 

Barney was the waiter and general 
busyman at a resort in New York 
known as “The Gut.” This was a 
hangout for crooks of all kinds, male 
and female. It got its name from the 
chance remark of a drunken badger 
worker, who, affecting disgust at its 
foul appearance, called it “The Gutter.” 
Some one shortened the name a syllable, 
and it stuck. 

For nearly twenty years now The 
Gut has been a haunt for criminals. It 
is situated in a side street off Tenth 
Avenue in one of the toughest districts 
of the West Side. It is completely con- 
cealed and is known only to those who 
have the password. I say it is con- 
cealed because that is literally true. 
You could walk up and down the street 
for a lifetime and not have the slight- 
est suspicion the place was there. Nor 
would observations from  back-yard 


windows make you any the wiser. 
The Gut is one large room, split up 
by alcoves, in which are stables where 
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the patrons sit and drink the vile stuff 
which Barney serves them as “beer” 
and “booze.” Drugs can be had there, 
too, but they must be carried away and 
snuffed or smoked elsewhere. No 
avoidable trouble is desired on the 
premises. 

In order to get into this room you 
pass along a narrow, dark hallway, at 
the end of which is a heavy iron door. 
Two short taps and a long one on this 
will eventually cause an eye to appear 
at a peephole. This eye is Barney 
Oldum’s, and if he knows the visitor, 
and has a favorable opinion of that 
visitor, the door swings open. 

For ten years Barney had worked 
there—a long time for a man to hold 
one job in the underworld. He seemed 
as much a fixture as the dirty tables 
and the stained and tattered wall paper. 

Barney was of no particular age, no 
particular size, and seemed to have no- 
particular character—unless it be one to 
have none at all. He appeared to be 
what you would call a nonentity. 

There was, however, one trait that 
should distinguish him. His face was 
at all times absolutely without expres- 
sion. A pale face he had, neither ugly 
nor good-looking, brown, dull eyes, 
brown, dull hair. Say or do anything 
you like in front of Barney, and his 
face would look the same; his glance 
was usually on the table as he touched 
a glass or mopped with his towel. 

Now and again he would help out in 
some job or other planned at The Gut, 
but not often now. In the past he had 
been a professional crook of some sort 
—no one seemed to know er care just 
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what his specialty had been—but for 
some reason he had drifted into his 
present employment and appeared too 
lifeless ever to get out of it. 

The girl who became his partner was 
known as Countess Kate, so called from 
the very good imitation of an aristo- 
cratic manner she was able to assume 
on occasion. She was a _ pickpocket, 
one of the very best in New York, and 
certainly the prettiest. Her dark Irish 
beauty had brought her the attentions 
of many of The Gut’s male patrons. 
These she invariably spurned. She 
usually came in alone after her work, 
drank a couple of whiskies by herself, 
and went home. 

One rainy night in November Barney 
swung open the iron door to admit “Big 
Bill” Regan, the burglar, and a little rat 
of a man called The Sniper. As soon 
as they were seated they plunged into 
an earnest conversation. No one there 
paid much attention to Barney. In 
fact his stolid face led many to believe 
him deaf. 

At any rate it was the custom to talk 
freely in front of him, and Big Bill and 
The Sniper went right ahead with their 
subject even while Barney was placing 
the drinks before them. A few mo- 
ments later Bill addressed the waiter: 

“Got an extra bright flash, Barney? 
I want a beam yer can see easy fer a 
hundred yards.” 

“Yea,” was the answer in a low voice. 

“Mark it fer me, then, and two gats. 
Vil want ’em fer a week or more.” 

“Yea,” said Barney, apparently not 
in the least surprised or interested in 
the request. Indeed it was the custom 
for crooks who contemplated a job and 
were not for the moment thoroughly 
supplied with the proper tools for it, 
to apply to Barney. He would rent them 
what they needed from a collection he 
kept in the cellar. 

You have read in police accounts of 
the arrest of some housebreaker that: 
“The prisoner had with him the most 


complete set of burglar’s tools ever seen 
by the police.” To any one who was 
familiar with Barney’s store at The Gut 
such a statement would be a joke. A 
generation of criminals had contributed 
to his collection, and part of his earn- 
ings came from renting portions of it. 

Big Bill and The Sniper talked for 
an hour or more, but the little Sniper 
had a way of twisting his head to one 
side so that occasionally Barney was 
unable to catch everything he said. He 
was listening as hard as he could, for 
he was anxious to hear all of their 
plans. But The Sniper’s way of talk- 
ing did not really matter much because 
such were the peculiar acoustics of the 
room that words uttered close to the 
wall in any of the booths. were carried 
up to the ceiling and along it, so that, 
although no one else heard them, they 
became perfectly audible to any one 
standing at the dumbwaiter shaft at the 
further end of the room. 

So whenever Barney wanted to find 
out what a man seated against the wall 
was saying he simply walked over to 
the dumbwaiter as if at his tasks, and 
listened, as he pretended to be speaking 
to the Chinaman who got the drinks 
ready downstairs. 

Thus it was that Barney overheard 
nearly every detail of the plot that Big 
Bill and The Sniper were hatching. 
The one fact he missed was absolutely 
essential to his ewn plans, however. It 
was the date on which their crime was 
to be committed. Somehow he must 
learn that. In the meantime there were 
two short knocks and a heavy one at 
the door. A minute later Countess 
Kate entered the room. 

Ignoring the salutation of Big Bill 
she took a seat at a small table in the 
middle of the room. Barney showed 
not a trace of his feelings, but he was 
secretly delighted to see her just then. 
He had a very important proposition 
to submit to the Countess, and as he 
placed the whisky glass at her elbow 

















"he dropped a tiny paper ball in her 
lap. 

The Countess, though in reality 
greatly surprised, betrayed outwardly 
no emotion whatever. Under cover of 
the table she deftly unrolled the pellet, 
smoothed it out on her knee, and read: 

Battery Park—near Aquarium—5:30 to- 
morrew—sure. 

Tearing the paper to bits she dropped 
them to the floor, swallowed her 
whisky, and left the room. It was 
necessary for Barney to unlock the door 
for her, and as she passed him she 
nodded her head just enough for him 
to catch the motion. 


Il. 


A little before five-thirty o’clock the 
follewing evening the Countess issued 
from the aquarium and walked slowly 
to a bench near by. She tried to give 
the impression of a tired sight-seer in 
need of a moment’s rest. 

She disliked this secret meeting with 
Barney Oldum. Fer one thing she did 
not understand it; and members of the 
underworld instinctively avoid what 
they do not understand. Also she was 
afraid some one frem The Gut might 
see them talking tegether. 

That would inevitably lead to gossip, 
“kidding,” and, with her, a certain in- 
crease of the undesirable attentions she 
had till now warded off by her policy 
of making no “dates” whatever. 

As she sat on the old bench, almost 
hidden by the thickening crowds hurry- 
ing homeward to the ferries, she asked 
herself how she had come to break this 
tule and meet Barney .as he had re- 
quested. The answer arose at once. It 
was because she felt in this queer, quiet, 
expressionless man, a quality of real 
sympathy which the ethers lacked. 

He had been kind to her, too, in a 
Practical way, on ene occasion. She 
had come into The Gut one night dead 
broke, and had asked the waiter if she 
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could “hang up” a whisky and sand- 
wich. He had agreed with merely a 
silent nod. But when she lifted the 
sandwich there was a dollar bill under 
if. 

Sharp on the half hour Barney ar- 
rived. He evidently felt just as she did 
as to their being seen there together, 
for he began at once with: 

“T’ll tell you right off what it’s for, 
Kate. It won’t take me a minute. I 
don’t want any of the rest getting wise 
to us.” 

“Neither do I. What do you want 
me for?” she asked. 

He hesitated a moment, and slowly 
rubbed his hand along his trouser leg, 
seeming to need a little preparation in 
his mind before he continued. 

“Well—first off, am I right on one 
thing, Countess? Do you want to be 
a crook all your life?” 

She started slightly, completely 
caught by the unexnected question. In 
a low voice, her eyes on the pavement, 
she replied : 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I’ve been seeing you several 
years now, and I’ve sized you up that 
you don’t, and, well—that’s the way I 
feel myself. And now I’ve got an idea 
we can do something halfway decent 
together.” 

She smiled rather grimly. 

“Selling hymn books, I suppose.” 

“Oh, I get you. You mean that birds 
like you and me can’t start right off 
with a pair of wings. You're right. I 
tried that once—the wings don’t stick.” 

“So did I try it—and went bla.” 

“And do you know why? Because 
we've been in this crooked game so long 
we just can’t shake the old ways all 
of a sudden. The longing for the ex- 
citement, the danger, the pursuit—you 
know, Kate—the whole devilish, fasci- 
nating thing—it comes back on us too 
strong.” 

“Well, Barney, I'll admit I’m not 
crazy to be packed in a wooden box 
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labeled ‘lived and died a crook.’ But 
what then? What you just said is 
true. We can’t shake the old game. 
So what are you going to do about it?” 

“Just what I said: At first—be half- 
way decent. Get me—half! That’s all. 
Not all good; just half. That’s better 
than all rotten; like we are now.” 

Countess Kate looked off over the 
harbor for a moment, her expression 
sad and pensive. He was right. 

“You said it,” she finally agreed. 
“But how are you going to solve the 
problem? How can we be half good 
and half bad ?” 

“Do you want the whole thing in a 
nutshell ?” 

“Yes. Shoot.” 

“Well, here it is. We'll steal from 
crooks, send the stuff back to the people 
they stole it from, only holding out 
enough for us to live on.” 

“Gee!” she gasped. 

“Some idea, eh, Countess?” said Bar- 
ney, a faint light of pride in his dull 
eyes. “What do you think of it?” 

“T don’t know what to think of it, 
Barney. I never heard of anything like 
it in my life before, and I was brought 
up in a family of crooks, and heard 
tales of their doings ever since I was 
a baby.” 

“Tt’s what I said, isn’t it? Of course 
it’s not exactly a recognized profession. 
Yet it might be worse. You see we’re 
getting back’ for honest folks the stuff 
that belongs to them and ws 

“But we’re holding out on them, 
aren’t we?” 

“Only about a third what they’d have 
to pay a private detective, who might 
not land the goods after all.” 

“That’s true,” she said, and fell to 
proposition 
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pondering this surprising 
he had laid before her. 
The other went on enthusiastically: 
“And you see, Kate, there isn’t a 
chance we'll flop out of this, as there 
was when you tried something abso- 
lutely on the level; because in this new 


game I’m suggesting there’ll be all the 
excitement and danger and under-cover 
stuff a guy could wish for.” 

“That’s so,” said she. “Both the 
bulls and the bunch would be after us.” 

“They would if they ever suspect us. 
You and I would have to take care 
that they didn’t.” 

“If that gang at The Gut ever got 
onto this! About three hurried breaths 
would be all they’d let us take.” 

“Right. Now then. You accept? 
You’re coming in with me?” 

For the first time she turned toward 


him and looked him in the eyes. Her 
glance was straight and fearless. She 


wanted no misunderstanding on the na- 
ture of their future relationship. 

“Partners? Business partners, Bar- 
ney. Nothing more.” 

“That’s all I meant, Countess.” 

“And the split is fifty-fifty ?”’ 

“An even split all through.” 

“Then shake hands on it,” and Bar- 
ney Oldum and Countess Kate, in dark- 
ness now, on a park bench, very seri- 
ously, for the first time in their lives, 
shook hands with each other. 

They were silent for a moment. 
Then Barney said, speaking now in a 
voice that carried more inflection than 
usual, though his pale face remained as 
impassive as ever: 

“T’ve got a job all framed for us.” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“You saw Big Bill Regan and The 
Sniper with their heads together last 
night.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“They’re going to 
Richard van Campens on their way 


stick up the 


home from the opera, and lift Mrs. 
V. C’s. diamond necklace.” 

“When ?” 

“That’s what I couldn’t catch. You 


must find it out from Bill. Can you 


do it?” 
She laughed—a delicious Irish laugh 


I 


that made Barney feel funny. 
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“Easiest thing in the world. What 
else do you want me to do?” 


“That’s all for a while. Hello, six 


o'clock. Must hop. Be round by 
eleven. Bill will be in then. So long, 
Kate. Good luck.” 


“Good luck, Barney.” 

He was gone. She remained seated 
on the bench for a long time. Occa- 
sionally men tried to catch her eye. 
She didn’t notice them. Her mind was 
running back over the years. She had 
lived twenty-five of them now, and 
she wondered if this new venture would 
perhaps bring with it a little of the hap- 
piness that so far had escaped her. 

As the clock struck seven she sighed, 
rose, and went to a restaurant. The 
air blowing across the harbor from the 
sea had made her hungry, and she 
wanted to be feeling just right when 
she tackled Big Bill at The Gut later 
on. 


ITI. 


On the way uptown Kate stopped at 
the Opera House, and by the use of 
her handsome black eyes and _ slight 
touch of Irish brogue easily persuaded 
the ticket taker ‘to let her have a pro- 
gram. Her excuse was that she wanted 
to fool her “gentleman friend” into 
thinking she had been taken to the 
opera by a new admirer. 

As a matter of fact what she really 
wanted it for was to learn from the list 
of box-holders on what nights the Van 
Campens were in attendance. She 
found they were subscribers for Wed- 
nesday and Friday nights. As she 
threw the program away Kate felt her 
task with Big Bill was now a simple 
one. 

And so it proved to be. She reached 
The Gut about eleven o’clock, and a 
few minutes after she had entered, 
Bill’s big fist pounded on the iron door. 
He was in the early stages of a jag 
and slapped Barney on the back as he 
asked : , 


mT) 


gu i 
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“Got those things I told yer I 
wanted ?” 

“Yes, they’re ready for you, Bill.” 

“Good. Here’s a ten-spot. Slip ’em 
to me as I go out, see?” 

“All right, Bill.” 

Then he caught sight of Kate sitting 
so that she faced the door. To his 
surprise she did not look away as usual, 
but smiled at him, and so cordially that 
he at once took the vacant seat at her 
table. 

“Not so free with the ice to-night, 
are yer, Countess ?” 

“Now, Bill, you wouldn’t ask a girl 
always to act the same way, would 
you?” 

“Huh,” he grunted, not quite under- 
standing her remark. All he thought of 
was the fact that apparently he was 
at last beginning to make a little head- 
way with a girl whom he had long ad- 
mired, and who had always rebuffed 
his advances. He rated his own at- 
tractions with the fair sex pretty highly, 
as a result of many successes in that 
field of the underworld; and he decided 
that her thawing this way was due en- 
tirely to his personal charms. 

“Hey, Barney, a couple of those rot- 
gut highballs of yours,” he called out. 

The rest was indeed easy for the 
(Countess. With each drink Bill became 
more insistent in his demands for a 
“date.” When she said she couldn’t go 
till the following week, his brow 
clouded a trifle. Finally he suggested 
Tuesday night. She said that was im- 
possible. 

“How about Wednesday or Friday, 
Bill?” 

He thought a minute. 

“Friday, maybe—nothin’ doin’ Wed- 
nesday.” 

“Weil, Bill, I’m leaving town soon 
for a few days, but if I can fix it for 
next Friday I'll let you know,” and 
before he had a chance to stop her she 
had said “good ‘night” and left the 
table. 
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As Barney shot the bolts and let her 
out she whispered to him: 

“The job’s set for next Wednesday.” 

That was all Barney needed, and he 
was delighted that he had secured Kate 
for his partner. Although there was 
nothing else she could do for him in 
this particular case, the information she 
thus had obtained was absolutely vital 
to his plans. 


When next Wednesday came along 
Kate called at The Gut in the afternoon 
and begged Barney to let her have a 
hand in the actual enterprise of robbing 
Big Bill and The Sniper of the dia- 
monds they were going to steal. But 
the man refused flatly. 

“No, no, Countess. You keep out. 
’il handle the rest myself.” 

“Isn’t there any way I could help 
to-night, Barney? There must be some- 
thing I could do. I feel mean letting 
you run all the risk by yourself. If 
I’m to get half the profits I ought to 
do more of the work.” 

“Ferget it. There'll be other jobs 
where you'll be doing more than I will. 
You go home early, sleep late, and don’t 
worry. If the bulls nab me, get a law- 
yer. If Big Bill gets me, well, [ll 
take what’s coming. That’s all.” 

“All right, Barney. Good luck, old- 
timer,” and she laid her hand on his 
shoulder as she turned to pass through 
The Gut’s dark doorway. 


IV. 

That evening turned out to be what 
wags are fond of calling a “fine night 
for a murder.” Sharp, biting winds 
whirled and swished the rain about the 
city, and kept indoors many comfort- 
loving souls who might otherwise have 
journeyed forth to the theater or the 
movies. 

But weather conditions have slight 
effect on the attendance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Music lovers 





think only of the artists at whose feet 
they are about to worship, and the 
fashionable have their limousines. Mr, 
and Mrs. van Campen were seated in 
their box as usual. 

As was remarked more than 
during the intermissions by industrious 
wielders of glasses, Mrs. van Campen 
was wearing her diamond necklace. 
This ornament was already well known 
to New Yorkers who follow such 
things, for the papers had given con- 
siderable space to certain custom house 
difficulties encountered by the owners 
of the gems on their arrival in this 
country from Paris. 

While the owner of this dazzling or- 
nament, valued by the gossips at half 
a million dollars, was basking in the 
glances of envy and admiration, Big 
Bill Regan and his pals were gathering 
for the undertaking that was to deprive 
her of them. 

In a dirty and ill-kept garage of evil 
reputation on the west side of the 
city Bill kept a long, gray, sinister- 
looking high-powered touring car. 
Paint, polish, and new mudguards were 
badly needed, but the engine was still 
sufficiently quiet and efficient to make 
the machine well suited to its owner's 
occasional mysterious trips. 

To this garage Bill stamped his way 
at about ten o’clock, cursing the 
weather as he slopped along. The 
Sniper met him at the door with Ban- 
gor Benny. The last was at once 
gruffly dismissed by his superior: 

“Kid, you do what yer like till eleven. 
Then beat it fer that turn in the park 
I showed yer the other day. Remem- 
ber ?” 

“Yea—yer mean them bushes near 
the statue of the feller in the frock 
coat with his mitt in his chest.” 

“Right. Hide there and watch sharp 
fer three flashes—two long and a short 
—from The Sniper’s light. Here, show 
him, Sniper.” 

Bill’s undersized and nimble-footed 


once 














partner took from under his dripping 
coat the electric torch provided for the 
robbers by Barney Oldum. The three 
stood close together while he illustra- 
ted the length of the flashes, so there 
would be no missing the signal later on. 

“Can't yer drop me there in the car, 
Bill? It’s a rotten night.” 

“No, I can’t. We've got to watch 
for ’em at the opera house. Sometimes 
these swell dames gets fed up on the 
show and quits early. And I don't 
want them shiners to slip me. You 
beat it, and mind yer stop that Van 
Campen car when you get our signal. 
Do it right and it’s five century plants 
fer an easy night’s work.” 

Cheered by the thought of all the 
crap games he could show off in with 
a five hundred dollar gambling roll, 
Bangor Benny grinned and slunk into 
the night without minding the rain as 
much as he had before. 

A few minutes later Big Bill and The 
Sniper were speeding south’ along 
Eighth Avenue in the direction of the 
opera house. They were smoking ciga- 
rettes on the front seat, outwardly silent 
and calm, but inwardly a little nervous 
and a good deal excited over the pros- 
pect of splitting up the hundred thou- 
sand dollars they expected to get for 
the necklace. They would have been 
a good deal more nervous had they 
known that under a couple of rugs ap- 
parently thrown carelessly on the floor 
of the tonneau behind them, Barney 
Oldum was waiting the proper moment 
to seize the gems himself. 

Regan and The Sniper were not crim- 
inals of the slap-dash, take-a-chance 
type; nor were ‘they of those who 
sought the stimulation of cocaine or 
heroin before going into action. Years 


of experience, which included not a 
few inside the walls of a certain solidly 
constructed establishment on the banks 
of the Hudson River, had taught them 
the value of careful preparation for 
any enterprise that violated the law. 
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In this instance both men had de- 
voted many hours of their time to a 
study of the Van Campens,:their ap- 
pearance, their habits, their automo- 
bile, and their chauffeur. For example, 
they knew that they were people who, 
like many others in the millionaire class, 
cared little or nothing for grand opera, 
and only went in order that Mrs. van 
Campen might show off her clothes and 
her jewels, and because they believed 
it was “the thing to do.” 

Regan knew also that they invariably 
drove home by the same route; head- 
ing straight east from the Metropolitan 
at Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway 
to Fifth Avenue, up which they drove 
to the park, and homeward by the Mall 
and sheep meadow to their imitation 
French Renaissance palace on River- 
side Drive. 

In at least two respects the personal 
characteristics of Mr. and Mrs. van 
Campen made them well suited to be 
the victims of Regan’s plan. They 
detested fast driving, and their chauf- 
feur was under strict orders never to 
exceed a leisurely pace with the big 
limousine. Also, Mr. van Campen had 
come into the control of his millions, 
not by fighting for them with other 
captains of industry, but by being the 
son of a rich father and mother who 
had made a baby of him for life by 
their coddling treatment in his child- 
hood. 

Thus, the two pigeons our friends in- 
tended to pluck were neither fast flyers 
nor likely to prove hard fighters when 
caught. 

Regan did not wait for the game 
near the opera house. The crowd com- 
ing out and the dense mass of motors 
there would render it a risky thing to 
find and follow the car they were after. 
Instead, knowing as he did the route 
they would follow, he drew up his ma- 
chine near the corner of Thirty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. There he and 
The Sniper waited and peered west- 
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ward for the first sign of the Van 
Campen car, every line of which they 
knew as well as their own, The Sniper 
had not spent ten years as a night-hawk 
taxi driver without learning to dis- 
tinguish one auto from 
easily as an Indian recognizes a tree or 
rock from its apparently similar fel- 
lows. 

Just as Bill thought might happen, 
their “swell dame” did get ‘fed up on 
the show,” and left before the others. 
Though the rain was still coming down 
in torrents the sharp, trained eyes of 
The Sniper made out in the distance 
a pair of headlights which had a fa- 
miliar look. A second later he called to 
his partner: 

“There she is, Let’s go.” 

“Right,” said Bill, and allowed his 
car to slip slowly along and out into the 
avenue, where he proceeded at a speed 
that allowed the Van Campen limou- 
sine to catch up and pass them. Then 
he quickened his pace and followed the 
other machine at a distance of half a 
block. They kept these relative posi- 
tions until well into Central Park. 
There Regan moved up, and as they 
passed The Mall he was only thirty 
yards behind. 

The theaters were not out yet, so 
that the number of motors going home- 
ward through the park was small. As 
the Van Campens and their pursuers 
rounded the curve beyond the Mall the 
two machines were alone in the road- 
way. Not far ahead was the statue 
of Daniel Webster, before referred to 
rather disparagingly by Bangor Benny. 
Across the drive from it was the clump 
of bushes behind which Benny had 
been ordered to hide. 

As the cars approached this spot 
Regan swung his to one side so that a 
clear line of sight ran from the front 
seat to the bushes. Sniper held up his 
light and sent into the darkness two 
long flashes, then one short one. A 





another as 
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figure ran out into the path of the Van 
Campen limousine, crying wildly: 

“Stop! Stop! Police! Help! Help!” 

Banger Benny was no slouch at this 
job. He almost ran on top of the hood 
of the forward limousine, risking his 
life to make sure of the five hundred 
dollars Bill had promised if the game 
went through. The chauffeur jammed 
on his brakes, the wheels skidded to a 
stop, but Benny had disappeared! At 
the same instant the chauffeur was 
startled by a collision against his left- 
hand forward mudguard. 

He had no time to look around. 
Something hard struck him across the 
forehead and he fell unconscious over 
his wheel. Big Bill had dealt that 
blow, leaning far out to bring the lead 
pipe to its mark. But it was The 
Sniper, who, nimble as a monkey, 
leaped across to the limousine, and in 
half a second had opened the door and 
covered the terrified occupants with his 
automatic. 

“Keep yer mouths shut and yer won't 
get hurt. Let a peep out and I[’jl kill 
the two of yer. Now then, lady, hand 
over them stones.” 

“Oh, John, must I? My lovely dia- 
monds! Oh, make him put that gun 
away.” 

But “John” was no hero to appeal 
to in such a situation. He was even 
more frightened than his wife. Had 
she owned a dozen necklaces he would 
have let them go without raising one of 
his soft, fat fingers. His hands were 
stretched to the roof as he begged: 

“Quick, dear. Give him what he 
wants.” 

So with trembling fingers she re- 
moved her jewels and laid them in the 
dirty hand of the highwayman. The 
Sniper wasted no words or time once 
his fist closed on the gems, Slamming 
the door, he sprang back to the front 
seat beside Bill. 

“Give her the juice, old pal,” he 
cried. ‘Them birds is easy, and them 























shiners feels good. Oh, sweet poppa! 
Oh, my eye! What a time we'll have!” 
and, unable to suppress his joy, he 
whacked his partner on the back. 

“Keep your mug shut and watch out 
behind,” grimly answered the more 
businesslike Regan, as the machine 
leaped ahead at full speed. They were 
superficially lucky. The Sniper re- 
ported not another moving car in sight. 
The Van Campen limousine was soon 
lost in the darkness. 

So away they went, using the fastest 
pace they dared in the slippery going. 
Although the top was up, the rain blew 
in on them from the side, and they 
were both wet. But the knowledge that 
they had landed the prize made them 
forget all discomforts. They’d hide the 
car in an old barn they knew of, paint 
it over, and use it again. The gems 
they already had a buyer for, a “fence” 
who would ship them to South 
America. The future looked rosy as 
a summer peach. 

“The old girl hated to give ’em up, 
eh, Sniper ?” 

“Yea, but she hated the gat a lot 
more. Oh, boy, how she did not like 
that gat of mine!” 

“That’s the idea every time. 
them swells the front end of a gun and 
they turn into rice puddin’.” 

“Puddin’ is right. This is the softest 
job I ever Ugh! Ah——” 

A vice formed by the fingers and 
thumb of a man’s left hand closed upon 
the back of The Sniper’s neck and 
forced his face down onto his chest. 
So hard was the pressure that he could 
not speak. At the same instant a cold 
sensation was felt by Big Bill Regan 
at the base of his skull. In the course 
of previous 
same thing at least twice before. He 


Show 





adventures he had felt the 
knew that it came from the muzzle of a 
gun. 

“Stop her,” said a gruff voice in 
Regan’s ear. 


cle obeyed without a 
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word or an extra motion of his hands 
or body. 

“Stick ’em up.” And in the air rose 
Big Bill’s husky palms. 

The Sniper was still doubled over on 
the seat, suffering intense pain from 
the merciless grip of Barney Oldum’s 
fingers. This pain let up for about 
thirty seconds now, just long enough 
for those same sinewy fingers to find 
the diamond necklace in the side pocket 
of The Sniper’s coat and transfer it to a 
similar pocket on Barney’s own person. 
Then the hand closed again on the little 
crook’s neck. 

During this proceeding neither Big 
Bill nor his partner had caught a 
glimpse of their assailant. It would 
not have done them much good if they 
had, for Barney had hidden his face 
with a black handkerchief and a cap, 
pulled well down. As for his voice, he 
used a deep: falsetto that no one would 
ever recognize as his. 

The rest was quickly over. 

“Jump out, you guys.” 

Regan hesitated an instant and par- 
leyed. 

“All right,” he said. “We'll cut yer 
in on the deal if yer want. You take 
half—the rest for us. That’s fair, ain’t 
it? We did the job.” 

Barney dismissed the offer. 

“You heard what I said. Jump out 
and jump quick. I’m catching cold 
here, and my trigger finger’s got the 
fidgets.” 

An old crook knows whet 
against it. Barney had taken both their 
gats away and thrown them far off into 
the shrubbery. They were helpless, a 
they knew it. They stepped from t 
car into the muddy roadway. 


he’s up 






“Keep turned that way, boys. i 
the look of your backs,” was Barne 
last order to them as he climbed quickly 
over the seat, took the wheei with his 
left hand, and deftly shot the car away. 

le gave the engine all the power it 
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could stand. No motor cops were look- 
ing for speeders on such a night in 
the park, and he risked skidding a dozen 
times as he raced along. 

Permitting himself a low chuckle of 
satisfaction—a considerable emotional 
display for him, Barney thought—as 
had Bill and The Sniper previously. 
The night’s job was done. But, like 
them, he was mistaken. There was 
more to come. 
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Half an hour later, the gray touring 
car abandoned in an East River lumber 
yard, he approached The Gut. He 
whistled as he walked, but the tune 
froze on his lips when a figure stepped 
out from the wall. It was Fitzpatrick, 
“Nosy Fitz,” a young and inquisitive 
sleuth trying to make a record for 
himself. 

“Hello, Fitz,” said Barney striding 
past him. 

“Whoa there,” answered the detec- 
tive, laying his hand on the other’s 
arm. “What’s your hurry?” 

“T’m late, Fitz. Late to work,” said 
Barney, eager to get away. His auto- 
matic and the diamond necklace felt 
like red-hot irons in his pockets. 

“Been up to something, eh? Let’s 
see—I’ve never landed you, have I?” 

“No, and you won’t, either. I go 
straight now. If you weren’t a kid 
cop you’d know it. So long,” and he 
again made for the doorway. But 
Fitzpatrick seized him by both arms 
and swung him sharply around. 

“Kid cop, am I? You broken-down 
crook! I'll show you how much of a 
kid I am. You're in too big a rush 
for a man going straight. I'll just frisk 
you for luck. Come on—stick your 
arms up.” 

“Aw, cut it, Fitz. I was only jok- 
ing,” pleaded Barney, terrified as the 
detective prepared to search him. The 
possession of the gun alone meant a 
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sentence, and the diamonds a twenty- 
year stretch. 

“Stand still or you go to the station,” 
growled the sleuth as he stooped to 
begin his “frisking” at the ankles. The 
trained fingers worked their way slowly 
up his legs, pressing the cloth tight 
against the skin. Nothing could escape 
that expert touch. 

But not one chance in a million could 
he miss the gat and the diamonds in 
the coat. Barney watched the hands 
creeping upward. He was stiff with 
fear and half sick with disappointment. 
Too absorbed in his approaching doom 
he had not heard a light footfall in 
the vestibule behind him. 

Fitz had not heard it either, and 
by another piece of luck he began on 
the-inside pockets of the coat. This 
last half minute’s delay was what saved 
the thief-robber. When the hands 
went into the outer coat pockets they 
immediately came out again—empty! 
Barney tottered and gasped. The 
things were gone! 

“Damn you for keeping me here in 
the rain,” and Fitzpatrick cursed to re- 
lieve his anger as he gave his man a 
parting shove. “I'll get you another 
time,” he said as he walked off, leaving 
Barney white as a ghost. He leaned 
against the rail a moment to recover 
himself. Then with unsteady steps he 
at last entered the dark doorway. 

“Hands up!” 

He had no time to obey. A merry 
laugh rang out and he looked into the 
shining black eyes of Countess Kate— 
eyes that were lent an additional bright- 
ness from the Van Campen diamonds 
at her throat. 

“Kate! You here! And the stones!” 

“And the gun, too. We're all here, 
Barney,” and she laid the automatic in 


his hand. She looked proud and 
happy. 

“Countess, you sure can pick a 
pocket.” 


“That’s my line, Barney.” 
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“You helped me after all, didn’t you. Barney watched her until she disap- 
You—you saved me, Kate. Lord bless peared up the street. There escaped 
you!” him a sound that might have been a 

“Thanks, old-timer. Now get to - sigh. 
your job. You’ve been away a long A few minutes later he was taking 


time. Good night,’ and she handed _ orders from The Gut’s patrons, his face 
him the necklace to dispose of accord- as impassive as that of the Chinaman 
ing to the terms of their partnership. in the cellar below. 








NOTORIOUS CONVICT AGAIN PLANS ESCAPE 


ITHOUT doubt John McAllister does not like to be inside prison walls. 

In July, 1919, he escaped from Sing Sing after having labored for months 

to make a realistic dummy of himself with which to fool prison guards into 

thinking that he was safely asleep in bed while he was putting many miles 

behind him in his unannounced departure from custody. When detectives inter- 

cepted a letter from him to his mother several months after his sensational 

escape, and lay in wait for him, McAllister fought a revolver duel with them 
and was only captured after he had exhausted his supply of ammunition. 

He was put in jail in New York to await trial for breaking out of Sing Sing 
and for resisting arrest later, and at once began to plan a second “crush out.” 
Diagrams of the key and lock of his céll door were found hidden in his cell a 
short time after he had taken up his involuntary residence at the Bronx County 
jail, As he was to have been allowed to receive visits from friends the following 
day, there was no doubt in the mind of the sheriff in charge that McAllister 
intended to get one of his pals to have a key made for him. 

Determined to take no risks with such an accomplished prisoner the sheriff 
at once placed McAllister in solitary confinement, deprived him of his exercise 
period and visitor privileges, and even took knife, fork, and spoon away from 
him. If McAllister had succeeded in getting out of his cell he might have opened 
all the other cell doors and freed every prisoner in the jail. 


—S OO 





FIANCEE’S LOYALTY WINS ACQUITTAL 


ALTHOUGH her fiancé was once convicted of murder and sentenced to a life 

term in the Missouri penitentiary, Effie Ashens did not lose her faith in 
him and did not stop fighting until a higher court had reversed the decision 
against him and had freed him. Then she married him. 

Virgil Wilks, the man whose name recently was cleared of the homicide 
charge, was accused of killing his father, George Wilks, in 1917. The elder 
Wilks was shot down at night in his home by a person who fired through a 
window of the house. Miss Ashens and members of her family testified at the 
trial that Virgil Wilks was at their home a short time after the crime was 
committed. The loyal girl finally was able to convince the court that it was 
impossible for her fiancé to have gone from the scene of the murder to her home 
in the time between the commission of the crime and his arrival at her house. 
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KIS. Hetchher 


So fond is President Wilson of good detective stories as mental relaxers that 
during his recent illness he had one of J. S. Fletcher’s notable novels read aloud to 


him, four chapters at a time, every day. 


You will remember Fletcher’s remarkable story, “The Cortland Mystery,” which 
appeared in serial form in the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. Here is his latest 
offering, one of those quiet-moving stories, which, when handled with such a facile 
hand as that possessed by Fletcher, often become more and more effective in their 
compelling interest than those of the “cut-and-thrust” variety. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SUMMONED to Selchester by the landlord of the Miter Inn, Richard Brixey, a London newspaper 
man, learns that his uncle, John Linthwaite, a lawyer and antiquarian, has disappeared from 


the town a few days before. With 


Inspector Crabbe, a 


local police officer, Brixey -begins an in- 


vestigation and finds that Mr. Linthwaite had been seen to enter the grounds of the priory, one of 
Selchester's old landmarks, closely following a Mrs. Byfield, about whose past the townspeople know 


almost nothing, and whom Mr. Linthwaite had seemed to recognize. 
his bookkeeper, Georgina Byfield, tell Brixey that Mrs. 
Syfield, twenty years before on the Continent, and that, contrary to every one’s 
husband had made no provision for his niece before his death. A call upon Mrs. 
forth a denial that she had seen Mr. Linthwaite, but Brixey does not believe ber statement. 
lonely road outside Selchester, and a shepherd tells 


his uncle’s hat and umbreila are found on a 
him that they must 


CHAPTER VII. 
RECOGNIZED. 


RIXEY’S momentary excite- 
ment died out as quickly as 
it had arisen. He turned un- 
concernedly away from look- 
ing at Mrs. Byfield, who stood a little 
way off, greeting a young woman who 
had just alighted from the train, and 
glanced at Gaffkin’s small and neat 
portmanteau. 

“Got any more luggage?” 
laconically. 

“All that I shall require is in here, 
Mr. Brixey,” replied Gaffkin. 





he asked 


Like the portmanteau, he, too, was 
neat and small—a 


quiet, self-contained 


have been placed there during the preceding night, 
William Gaffkin, who had been Mr, Linthwaite’s confidential clerk for many years, 
asked to identify Mrs. Byfield, Gaffkin declares that he 





The landlord of the Miter, and 
3yfield had married Georgina’s uncle, Martino 
expectations, her 
Byfield brings 
When 


ealls to his aid 
But upon being 
has never seen her before in his life. 


Brixey 


man who looked more like a highly re- 
spectable valet than an attorney’s clerk. 

“Any news of Mr. Linthwaite, sir?’ 
he inquired, as they walked out of the 
station. “Of course, I’m all in the 
dark.” 

Brixey wheeled his companion into 
the street and pulled him up before the 
first shop they came to. 

“Everything’s in the dark,” he said, 
pointing to a handbill which hung 
prominently displayed. “There’s the 
first effort I’ve made to dispel the dark- 
ness, Gaffkin. I want your help. 
You're the only man I could think of. 
As far as I can see, there’s some ex- 
traordinary mystery about my uncle’s 
disappearance.” 
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Gaffkin read the contents of the re- 
ward bill. 

“Since Tuesday!” he exclaimed. 
“And now it’s Friday afternoon. Noth- 
ing been heard, Mr. Brixey—nothing at 
all ?” 

“Come along to the Miter,” answered 
Brixey. “I’ve booked a room there for 
you. We’ll have tea and I'll tell you 
all I know. And then we’ve got to do 
a lot of thinking.” 

In the private sitting room, behind 
a carefully closed door, Brixey told his 
uncle’s old clerk everything that had 
transpired since his own arrival the 
previous night; and Gaffkin, who since 
he had left John Linthwaite’s em- 
ployment had been carrying on the busi- 
ness of a private inquiry agent, lis- 
tened silently and carefully, weighing 
the evidence with due appreciation. 

“And that was Mrs. Byfield you 
pointed out just now, sir,” he said when 
srixey had finished; “and you thought 
she might have been one of Mr. Linth- 
waite’s old clients? May have been, 
Mr. Brixey, but, if so, it was before 
iny time, 

“I was with your uncle in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields for the last ten years of his 
practice, and I’m certain she never came 
there during that time. I never forget 
faces, sir. I’ve trained myself that 
way. That’s a noticeable woman. Still, 
Mr. Linthwaite may have known her 
before I went to him. The landlady of 
the Lame Hussar, Mrs. Crosse, had 
no doubt that he recognized her?” 

“No more than I have that he went 
after her,” said Brixey. 

“Then the thing to do,” replied Gaff- 

kin, “is to try to find out all her ante- 
cedents—a hard job. But it’s a most 
xtraordinary thing that no one has 
come forward to say they saw Mr. 
Linthwaite in those grounds. Some- 
body must have seen him.” 

“Somebody may come forward yet,” 
remarked Brixey. “A hundred pounds 
reward may loosen- a tongue or two. 


But now, Gaffkin, the police are already 
working on the theory that my uncle 
was murdered by tranmps, or vanners, 
or gypsies, or something of that sort. 
You know what they are when they 
start a line of their own. Well, let ’em 
take it. We’ve got to go deeper. 

“My uncle may have been murdered, 
but if he has it’s not been because of 
the money in his pocket and the dia- 
mond in his necktie. The reason’s been 
a deeper one than that. It seems to me 
that the thing to find out is: Is there 
any person here in this town who had 
reasons—weighty reasons—for silenc- 
ing him?” 

“A big order, Mr. Brixey,” said Gaff- 
kin. “It means, as I say, going back. 
You want me to stop here?” 

“Till he’s found—alive or dead—or 
accounted for,” answered Brixey. “TI 
shall stop. I’m on my vacation, and 
expense, of course, is neither here nor 
there. He’s got to be found!” 

“Very good, sir,” said Gaffkin. 
“Then the only thing you’ve mentioned 
to me up to now that I can work on is 
the fact that there’s a man in this town 
who was with the late Martin Byfield 
when he was married at Monaco— 
Wetherby. 

“T must get hold of him and use cau- 
tion in getting what information I can 
out of him. Find out from the land- 
lord here where this man can be found, 
and I’ll manage to get in touch with 
him quietly.” 

“T’ll do that now,’ 


> 


agreed Brixey. 
“And I’ll order dinner for six o’clock. 
After that we might do something of 
the sort you mention.” 

But before he could leave the room 


to seek Brackett, a knock at the door 


heralded the entrance of Inspector 
Crabbe, who paused at sight of a 
stranger. 

“All right, come in,” said Brixey. 
“My uncle’s late confidential clerk, Mr. 
Gaffkin, has come to help me find him. 
Any news, inspector ?” 
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Crabbe sat down and gave his audi- 
ence a look full of meaning. 

“T don’t thitk there’s much doubt 
about things, Mr. Brixey,” he said. “I 
was out that way this morning—Fox- 
glove Lane and Mardene Hill, you 
know—and I’ve got at certain facts. 

“There’d been two or three lots of 
van folk camping out on the moor for 
two or three days at the beginning of 
the week. They were there from Sat- 
urday till Tuesday afternoon, when 
they went off to the east. 

“T’ve been telephoning along the way 
they took. They seem to have split 
up a bit farther on, one lot going one 
way and one another, but I’m on the 
track of both. I shall know more in 
a few hours.” 

“Still of the opinion that some of 
these people murdered my uncle?” 
asked Brixey. 

Crabbe glanced at the quiet little man 
as if to enlist his sympathy. 

“Now I'll ask any reasonable man 
what his opinion would be, Mr. Brixey,” 
he answered. “Here’s a _ gentleman 
with a lot of money on him, a gold 
watch and chain—especially the chain, 
to which there’d no doubt be a locket 
—diamonds in his cravat and on his 
fingers. He goes out alone, in a very 
lonely place where some of these van 
fellows—desperate villains they are, 
most of ’em—are hanging about. What 
do you think’s likely to happen?” 

“What do you suppose they did with 
the body, then?” asked Brixey. 

“T’ve thought of that, too,” replied 
Crabbe meditatively. “In fact, I’ve 
thought of a good deal. Just north of 
that Foxglove Lane there’s a lot of 
cover—pheasant preserves, and the like. 
It would be an easy thing to hide any- 
thing of that sort there for a good long 
time. But I’ve already set men to 
work, searching. By to-morrow all the 





voodland about there’ll have been gone 
through. 
hope to make an arrest 


And by to-morrow, too, I 
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“One of these van people?” inquired 
Brixey. 

“There'd be more than one of ’em 
in it,” said Crabbe. “The bother will 
be that they’d be cute enough to get 
rid of the jewelry and money as soon 
as they handled it—send one of their 
women off with it, of course. I’m in- 
quiring at the various railway stations 
hereabouts to find out if any of these 
folks, men or women, were seen going 
off by train.” 

“Tm much obliged to you,” said 
Brixey. “Let me know how you get on. 
I’m here, and Mr. Gaffkin, till 
something definite’s known.” 

He went out of the room with 
Crabbe, and returning alone a few: min- 
utes later, sat down again and gave 
Gaffkin a knowing look. 

“Let him go his own way,” he said. 
“Tt may be all the better for us. He's 
on a wild-goose chase, but it’s no use 
telling him that at present. 

“Now for ourselves. I’ve just found 
out where this man Wetherby’s to be 
seen. He’s head waiter at the Cavalier 
Hotel, a few doors away. I'll leave 
that business to you, Gaffkin. When 
we've had dinner, try your hand on him. 
I needn’t tell you how to go about it; 
you're a past master at that sort of 
thing, I fancy.” 

“Leave it to me, sir,” said Gaffkin. 
“You won’t mind a ten-pound note, I 
dare say, Mr. Brixey ?” 

“Nor a twenty,” replied Brixey. 
“Don’t let that stand in the way.” 

Left alone after dinner, when Gaffkin 
had gone out on his mission to the 
Cavalier Hotel, Brixey set to work on 
a job which he had been meditating 
since early morning. Full of concern 
as he was uncle, the news- 
paper man’s instinct was strong in him, 
and he was going to make a big feature 
of Linthwaite’s strange disappearance 
for the Sentinel. 

Linthwaite was a well-known man, * 
of repute in legal circles, a member 
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of one or two London companies, a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
—many people would be deeply inter- 
ested in news of him. Brixey intended 
the Sentinel to have exclusive news, to 
begin with. 

He had been meditating a first mes- 
sage all day—a message that would 
work up intense interest without going 
into too much detail, and would exclude 
personal details such as those relating 
to Mrs. Byfield. 

To-morrow, he said, he would fol- 
low it up with more. And he had a 
double object: he would not only be 
sending good copy to his paper, but 
drawing public attention to the affair. 
Brixey believed in public attention to 
anything, and now, left alone, he 
pulled out a sheaf of press telegram 
forms and began to write. 

But he had snot written many sen- 
tences when the waiter knocked at the 
door and looked in with a keenly in- 
terested face. 

“Gentleman tG see you, sir—Mr. 
Hopkinson, of the paper, sir—Selches- 
ter Gazette. Won't keep you a minute, 
sir.” 

“Bring him in, 


”? 


said Brixey. He 
laid a magazine over his telegram 
forms, put his fountain pen in his 
pocket, and was sitting staring at space, 
hands in pockets, when a little, nervous- 
looking man, rumpled of hair and spec- 
tacled, came into the room. 

“Yes, Mr. Hopkinson,’ 
“what can I do for you?” 

“From the Selchester Gazette, sir, 
answered the newcomer. “We go to 
press to-night, sir. Ours is a weekly, 
Mr. Brixey. This poster that’s been 
got out, now—can you give me any 
news about Mr. Linthwaite, sir?” 

“Um!” said Brixey. “I’m always 
very careful what I say to newspaper 
men, Mr. Hopkinson. This is a very 
strange and mysterious affair. I 
shouldn’t like to say anything much at 


’ 


he asked, 
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present. There’s more in this disap- 
pearance than meets the eye. 

“But I'll tell you what—you go to 
Inspector Crabbe, at the police station. 
You can tell him from me that any- 
thing he likes to tell you, I shan’t ob- 
ject to your making use of. See?” 

“Much obliged, sir,” said the re- 
porter. “I'll go at once. Curious af- 
fair, Mr. Brixey. I see your name’s 
attached to the poster. Mr. Linthwaite 
a relation, sir, if I may ask?” 

“My uncle,” replied Brixey. “And 
he’s got to be found—alive or dead!” 

He spoke the last words with an air 
of mystery which sent Hopkinson away 
highly excited and impressed. When 
he had gone Brixey slowly finished his 
message and walked down to the post 
office with it. The lamplighters were 


going about their work as he returned 
toward the Miter, and underneath a 
lamp, just lit up, he encountered Gaft- 
kin, who drew him aside from the 
passers-by. 

“T’'ve hit on something right away, 


Mr. Brixey,” said Gaffkin. ‘“There’s 
a man here in Selchester who used to 
come regularly to Mr. Linthwaite’s of- 
fice some years ago. I know him as 
well by sight as I know you. He’s in 
the bar at the Cavalier now. Come in 
here, sir, and I'll tell you what I know 
of him.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
INFORMATION REFUSED. 


T that moment Brixey and Gafikin 
were standing outside one of the 
old gateways which gave access to the 
cathedral close. Silently they walked 
within it and paced along a quiet lane, 
fenced about with high walls, until they 
came to a point where they were quite 
alone. Even in this solitude Gaffkin 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 

“T don’t know who this man is,” he 
said. “I don’t even know his name. 
But, as I say, I know him well by sight 
as a man who used to come to the 
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office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
there twice a year. 

“He first came when I'd been with 
Mr. Linthwaite about three years. 
Aiter that he came regularly, at six- 
month intervals, until Mr. Linthwaite 
retired two years ago, when I, of 
course, left him. He’s the same man, 
without the slightest doubt.” 

“Came there all that time regularly 
and yet you don’t know his name?” 
said Brixey. “Queer!” 

“No,” answered Gaffkin. “I always 
knew there was a mystery about him. 
I remember very well indeed the first 
time he called. It was in spring—about 
this time. He walked into the outer 
office one morning. I attended to him. 
He leaned over the counter and said 
in a whisper, ‘Tell Mr. Linthwaite that 
Mr. X is here.’ 

“He was at once shown in. After 
that, he came, as I say, at six-month 
intervals—every spring, every autumn. 
And though Mr. Linthwaite never men- 
tioned him to me, never said one word 
to me about his visits, I’d a very good 
idea as to why he came; in fact, it was 
no idea, it was a certainty.” 

“Well?” asked Brixey. 

“Every time he came, from the first;” 
said Gaffkin, “Mr. Linthwaite used to 
send me out to cash a check for sev- 
enty-five pounds.” 

“His own check?” inquired Brixey. 

“Mr. Linthwaite’s check—yes,” re 





He came 


plied Gaffkin. “Always the saime 
amount. I used to get it in notes and 
gold. And of course it was for this 


man.” 
“Did you never see anything in the 
shape of a receipt?” asked Brixey. , 
“Never. If the man gave any receipt 
Mr. Linthwaite kept it among his pri- 
vate papers,” said Gaffkin. “It never 
came among the business receipts.” 
“You’re sure this is the same man?” 
said-Brixey. “No mistake?” 
“No mistake, I’d know 
a thousand!” asserted Gaffkin. 


him 


sir: 


among 
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“Remember, it’s only two years since 
I last-saw him in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
I see no difference in him except that 
he’s now rather more smartly dressed 
than when I saw him last, though he 
was always well dressed in those days.” 

“Where did you come across him to- 
night?” asked Brixey. 

“T saw him going into the Cavalier 
by one door as I came out at another. 
He went into the lounge,” answered 
Gaffkin. 

“Let’s go and have a look at him,” 
said Brixey. “But first that man Weth- 
erby. Did you find him?” 

“Yes, and got out of him all he knows 
—at least, all I wanted to know just 
now—in a few minutes,” replied Gaff- 
kin. 

“Martin Byfield met his wife at Nice. 
She was a Mrs. Sunderland, a young 
widow from Australia. They were 
married at the English church at Mo- 
naco, about five weeks after their first 


meeting. Wetherby was _ present. 
That’s all. You already know as 
much,” 

“Except her name,” said Brixey. 


“Sunderland—Mrs. Sunderland. All 
right. Now, where’s this place where 
the man is?” 

Gaffkin led him out of the old gate- 
way, up the street, and past the Miter 
to a modern-looking hotel which faced 
on the point where the main streets of 
the town intersected at the Market 
Cross. 

“As far as I can make out,” observed 
Gaffkin, “this house, the Cavalier, ap- 
pears to be the popular resort of the 
young rowdies of Selchester. The 
Miter, I think, is too highly proper and 
respectable. The old landlord’s mighty 
particular, and prefers a family trade 

This place has a 
lounge bar, and it’s pretty full. All the 
better-——we can perhaps see without be- 


to 2 popular one, 


” 


ing seen 
He led Brixey into a long, low-ceil- 
inged room arranged as a lounge, with 








numerous alcoves and quiet corners, 
and furnished with a bar which ran the 
entire length of the farther side and 
yas presided over by a couple of 
smartly-dressed barmaids. 

Here and there small groups of men 
were gathered about the tables in the 
alcoves, but the majority of those pres- 
ent—a numerous company—were lined 
up along the bar, and several of them 
had ranged themselves round a tall, 
elderly man who, glass in hand, was 
evidently laying down the law with unc- 
tion, and in what looked to be enjoy- 
ment of the sound of his own voice. 

“The thing’s ridiculous!” this person 
was saying. “Any man who knows 
anything of the world—and if there’s 
anybody else here who knows it, I can 
safely claim that I do—knows very 
well that men often disappear just as 
this gentleman’s done, for their own 
purposes. 

“I said to Crabbe just now, ‘Crabbe,’ 
[ said, ‘you’re a~ clever policeman, 
Crabbe, but you’re like all the rest of 
your calling—a bit too previous,’ I said. 
‘Don’t you go making trouble where 
no trouble is, Crabbe,’ I said. 

“*You want to work up a sensational 
case,’ I said. ‘Take the opinion of an 
old man of the world, Crabbe,’ I said. 
‘The gentleman’s just made himself 
scarce because he wanted to.’ That’s 
what I said to Crabbe—and what I’d 
say to anybody!” 

Gaffkin drew Brixey into an alcove 
that lay in shadow, and motioning to 
a waiter who was hovering about, or- 
dered whisky-and-soda. 

“That’s the man!” he whispered, 
nudging his companion. “Take no no- 
tice. We'll be hearing his name in a 
minute.” 

Brixey, under cover of lighting his 
pipe, took a careful look at the oracular 
person. He was a man of apparently 


between fifty and sixty years of age, 
still handsome in a rakish, rather worse- 
for-wear fashion, who sported a griz- 
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zled mustache brushed aggressively up- 
ward toward his fresh-colored cheeks, 
and wore a monocle in his right eye. 

His dress suggested the sportsman; 
a feather or two from a pheasant’s wing 
ornamented the band of his green felt 
hat, worn at a defiant angle; in his hand 
he carelessly swung a stick furnished 
at its extremity with a steel spike for 
cutting out weeds. A self-assertive, 
self-opinionated person this, thought 
Brixey, and evidently a little god among 
the circle which surrounded him. 

“That’s what I’d say to anybody!” he 
repeated, and set down a tumbler which 
he had held in his left hand as he talked. 
“Common sense! ‘Crabbe,’ I said to 
our inspector, ‘don’t make mystery 
where there’s no mystery.’ That’s what 
I said—and what I say. Give me the 
same old thing, my dear.” 

“All the same,” remarked one of the 
loungers, “a hundred pounds is a hun- 
dred pounds, and there are plenty of 
folks in Selchester who’d be glad to 
handle it, Mr. Mesham.” 

Gaffkin nudged Brixey again. Mes- 
ham—Mr. Mesham. And Brixey re- 
turned the nudge in token of his under- 
standing. The Mr. X of the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields days was now the Mr. Mes- 
ham of Selchester. 

Mr. Mesham took up the replenished 
tumbler and lifted it. At that moment 
the waiter who had just served Brixey 
and Gaffkin turned up the light in their 
alcove and the glare fell full on Gaff- 
kin. 

Mesham, in the act of drinking, saw 
Gaffkin, and after a sudden stare and 
start, obvious though almost impercepti- 
ble, hastily drank off his liquor, set 
down the glass again, and pulled out 
his watch. 

“Yes, just so!” he said absently. “To 
be sure. I’d no idea it was as late as 
it is. Promised to meet Hetherington 
at the club at eight, and it’s ten past 
now, by-bye, boys; see you later, per- 
haps.” 
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He went swiftly out of the door into 
the street; and Gaffkin, with a sharp 
whisper to Brixey, went after him, with 
Brixey at his heels. Before Mesham 
had gone many yards Gaffkin was at 
his elbow. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said quietly and 
politely. “Happening to be in the bar 
you've just left, I recognized you as a 
gentleman who used to call on Mr. 
Linthwaite at his office in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Mr. X.” 

Mesham drew himself up and glanced 
uneasily at Brixey, who had come up to 
Gaffkin’s side. Brixey stared back 
watchfully, and. Mesham transferred 
his glance to Gaffkin. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“T was Mr. Linthwaite’s clerk dur- 
ing the whole time you called there,” 
answered Gaffkin. “I remember you 
very well and all the circumstances of 
your visits. And I think you recog- 
nize me.” 

“What.do you want?” groweld Mes- 
ham. “And who’s this with you? If 
you’re a couple of detectives you can 
go elsewhere with your questions.” 

“Tam Mr. John Linthwaite’s nephew. 
My name is at the foot of the reward 
bill which you were discussing just 
now,” said Brixey with suave intona- 
tion. “I am naturally anxious to find 
my uncle. As Mr. Gaffkin tells me that 
you were familiar with my uncle’s ap- 
pearance, and as you evidently live in 
Selchester, may I ask you a question? 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. 
Linthwaite? He was here, and about 
the town, on Monday evening and Tues- 
day morning. Did you chance to see 
him ?” 

Mesham, it was plain to Brixey, was 
on his guard. He was watching both 
his questioners. Suddenly he spoke, 
bending forward with a knowing leer. 

“Ts this affair in the hands of the 
police?” he “Of course! 
Haven’t I heard all about it from 
Crabbe? 





asked. 


Then, when I’ve anything to 
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say, I'll say it to Crabbe. You're 
strangers to me. I know nothing about 
you.” 

He swung on his heel and marched 
off in the direction of the Market Cross, 
and Brixey, without comment, signed 
to Gaffkin to follow him into the Miter. 
He beckoned Brackett out of the bar 
parlor into the private sitting room. 

“Look here,” he said when they were 
alone; “we just want you to tell us 
if you know a man who’s known here 
as Mr. Mesham? Do you?” 

The old landlord smiled, wagging his 
head. 

“Everybody knows Mesham,” he an- 
swered ; “that is, as far as there’s any- 


thing to be known about him. But 
that’s not much.” 

“Who is he?” asked Brixey. 

“A stranger,” replied Brackett. “He 


came to the town about two years ago. 
He lives in very good rooms over 
Strike’s, the saddler’s; he’s a bachelor. 
Nobody knew anything about him when 
he came. Nobody knows anything now, 
except that he’s evidently got plenty of 
money. He spends his time lounging 
about the town, either at the club, or 
at the Cavalier, and he amuses himself 
with amateur photography, and_fish- 
ing, and shooting, and so. 

“Sometimes he drops in here, but the 
Cavalier’s more to his taste. We’re too 
old-fashioned and sober-going for him. 
That’s about all I know, Mr. Brixey.” 

“He wasn’t a Selchester man, then, 
originally?” asked Gaffkin. 

“No, sir; not he! Never saw him in 
the place until he arrived,’ answered 
the landlord. “And I never heard 
where he came from, either. Nobody 
knew him. He just came, took those 
rooms, and settled down. And where- 
ever he gets his money from, he’s not 
short of it. [c——” 

The waiter knocked at the door and 
looked at his master. 

“Beg pardon, sir. Reverend Mr. Fel- 
grave to see Mr. Brixey,” he answered. 














“One of our clergymen,” whispered 
Brackett. “Vicar of Saint Fridolin’s.” 

“Bring Mr. Felgrave in,” said Brixey. 
He glanced at Gaffkin and smiled. 
“Now we're going to get some news,” 
he muttered. “This is the first result 
of the reward bill!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE VICAR’S STORY. 
THE old landlord stood aside as the 
waiter ushered in a little, rather 
nervous-looking, sharp-featured,  big- 
eyed clergyman, who glanced about as 
if he were not quite sure of his sur- 
roundings and was anxious ,to gain 
some confidence in them. Catching 
sight of Brackett he smiled a little, tak- 
ing Brixey and Gaffkin in with the tail 

of a watchful eye. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Brackett!” 
he said. “I—ah—one of these gentle- 
men is Mr, Brixey, I presume—the Mr. 
3rixey whose name appears at the foot 
of the poster?” 

“I’m Mr. Brixey,” interrupted the 
signatory. “Will you take a seat, Mr. 
Felgrave? I suppose you've brought 
me some news. 

Mr. Felgrave dropped into the arm- 
chair which Gaffkin pushed forward, 
and glanced at the landlord. 

“Well, er,” he said, “I—the fact is, 
yes—of a private nature. Mr. Brack- 
ett knows me, and, of course, he under- 
stands that a clergyman has to be—eh 
—very particular, you know about——” 

“I'll leave you to yourselves, gentle- 
men,” said Brackett. “You can speak 
with all confidence to Mr. Brixey, Mr. 
Felgrave, I’m sure.” 

He went out and closed the door be- 
hind him, and the visitor looked nar- 
rowly at the two men with whom he 
was left. 

“In a town like this—a small town,” 
he said meaningly, “one has to be very 
careful—meticulously — careful—what 
one says. Brackett is a good old fellow, 
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a fine old fellow, for whom everybody 
has much respect. But I came to see 
you, Mr. Brixey, of course.” 

“I’m here,” said Brixey laconically. 
“You’ve something to tell me about my 
uncle?” 

“Oh, Mr. Linthwaite is your uncle?” 
said Mr. Felgrave. “Of course, then, 
you're naturally anxious about him. 
Now, er, before I say what I can say, 
do you, would you mind telling me— 
who is Mr, Linthwaite?”’ 

“Well-known London man,” an- 
swered Brixey. “Retired attorney. 
Somewhat celebrated as an archzolo- 
gist. Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. Member of two or three 
other learned societies. That do?” 

“Quite a person of repute,” said Mr. 
Felgrave. ‘“And—you won’t think me 
inquisitive—yourself? Also a legal 
gentleman?” 

“T’m a journalist,” replied Brixey. 
“If you want my exact status, I’m sub- 
editor on the staff of the Morning Sen- 
tinel—if you’ve ever heard of such a 
paper.” 

“Oh, my dear sir!” exclaimed Mr. 
Felgrave. ‘‘That’s my paper! I read 
it every morning. And—TI seem very 
inquisitive, I’m sure, but one has to 
be so very, very careful—this gentle- 
man?” 

“Was Mr. Linthwaite’s confidential 
clerk until Mr. Linthwaite retired from 
practice a little time ago,” said Brixey. 
“Name, Gaffkin—Mr. William Gaffkin. 
Just as anxious as I am to find out 
what’s become of his old employer, So 
if you can help a 

“Tt should be delighted if anything 
that I can tell would relieve the anxi- 
ety,” said Mr. Felgrave. “I—er—sup- 
pose that if I can give information, I 
should be entitled to dy 

“Tf you can tell me anything that'll 
lead to the discovery of my uncle, dead 
yr alive, you'll get a hundred pounds,” 
“And it'll be paid 
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inswered Brixey. 
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over with as much speed as satisfaction. 
That’s so!” 

‘Mr. Felgrave glanced at the’ door, 
assured himself that it was closed, and 
edged his chair a little nearer to the 
two men who confronted him from the 
other side of the hearthrug. 

“T should like what I have to teil 
to be regarded as of a strictly confi- 
dential nature,’ he said, dropping his 
voice. 

“Of course, Mr. Brixey, I quite un- 
derstand that what I tell you may have 
to be made public. If that necessity 
arises, I am, to be sure, prepared for 
it. But my present communication I 
should like to be taken as—well, be- 
tween ourselves, until you discover 
something more. The fact is, it refers 
to one of my principal parishioners.” 

“Just so,” said Brixey. “Which of 
"em? 

Mr. Felgrave did not immediately re- 
ply to this direct question. He was evi- 
dently not to be diverted from his own 
way of telling a story. And Brixey, 
recognizing this, put his hands in his 
pockets, leaned back in his chair, and 
waited. 

“Mr. Brackett,’ said Mr. Felgrave, 





“may have mentioned to you that I am‘ 


vicar of Saint Fridolin’s. One of our 
oldest churches—the very ancient 
church near the North Bar. The vicar- 
age is that old red brick house, largely 
covered with ivy, near the Lame Hussar 
Inn. So, of course, we are very close 
to the priory grounds and to the old 
walls. The walls, as you doubtless 
know, are a favorite promenade. 

“T see you are smoking—perhaps I 
may light my pipe? I find tobacco very 


conducive to clear thought, Mr. 
Brixey.” 
“I beg your pardon,” said Brixey. 


“Have a cigar.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Fel- 
grave, producing a well-seasoned briar. 
“T never smoke cigars. Where was I?” 


he continued, having filled and lighted 
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his pipe. “Oh, yes, the walls! The fact 
is, I have two children. One of them, 
Nora, is now aged five; the other, 
Thomas, is aged four. 

“Now, I am a methodical sort of 
person. I order my day by rule, Mr. 
Brixey. And for some time, since my 
children were of a companionable age, 
and as we do not keep, as yet, a nurs- 
ery governess—mine is but a very poor 
living—I have made a practice of tak- 
ing Nora and Thomas out for an hour’s 
walk every morning.” 

Mr. Felgrave paused, looking at his 
hearers as if to seek approval; and 
Gaffkin, rather than disappoint him, 
murmured that it was a very excellent 
habit. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Felgrave; “it 
leads to the formation of sympathy be- 
tween parent and child. We as a rule 
walk in the priory grounds. But on 
Tuesday morning last—you may rely 
on me for exactitude in dates and times, 
Mr. Brixey—we walked on the walls. 

“In fact, we sat down there. The 
corporation some time ago placed seats 
on the walls at certain places overlook- 
ing the priory grounds. And at between 
a quarter past and half past eleven the 
event took place which I am about to 
tell -you of.” 

Mr. Felgrave’s pipe had gone out, 
and Brixey had to wait until it was in 
full blast again. 

“This,” continued Mr. Felgrave, 
“Seated where I could look down into 
the priory grounds, and, as a matter 
of fact, immediately facing the ruins 
of the ancient conventual church, which, 
you have doubtless noticed, are in a 
very remarkable state of preservation, 
I saw one who is, as I have observed, 
a principal parishoner of mine—Mrs. 
Byfield. I am not aware if you have 
heard of her. She is a lady of con- 
siderable means, who resides in the 
Minories.” 

“We have heard of Mrs. Byfield,” 


said Brixey. 
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“Just so,” remarked Mr. Felgrave. 
“One of the principal residents of the 
town. Very well. Mrs. Byfield came 
into the priory grounds and walked 
toward the ruins. She had scarcely 
reached the point I have just referred 
to when an elderly gentleman came 
hurrying after her. He caught up with 
her, raised his hat, and spoke to her. 

“There appeared to be mutual recog- 
nition, with, I should say—though of 
course, I was quite a hundred yards 
away—some surprise on her part. I 
have no hesitation, having read and re- 
read the description in your reward 
bill, Mr. Brixey, in saying that the gen- 
tleman was Mr. Linthwaite.” 

“Yes,” said Brixey. “Now what hap- 
pened?” 

“What occurred was this,” replied 
Mr. Felgrave. “Mrs. Byfield and the 
stranger walked into the ruins, in, ap- 
parently, close and deep conversation. 
Of course, when they had gone in there 
I could not see them any longer. 

“But they had not long been removed 
from my sight when another person 
came on the scene—from the south 
entrance to the grounds. It appeared 
to me that he must have had some ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Byfield, or with 
the stranger, for he went straight into 
the ruins, as if to join one or the other. 
The fact seemed evident.” 

“And he was—who?” asked Brixey. 

“Not a parishioner of mine, in this 
case,” answered Mr. Felgrave. “A per- 
son whom I often see about the town 
and whom I know as a Mr. Mesham— 
yes, a Mr. Christopher Mesham. I 
have seen his full name on a subscrip- 
tion list. Mr. Mesham, I say, came up 
and walked into the ruins.” 

“You didn’t see any meeting between 
him and the other 
Brixey. 

“I did not,” replied Mr. Felgrave. 
“In fact, from my: point of view, that 
would have been a physical impossibil- 
ity. The walls of the transept—the 


two?” inquired 
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north transept—formed an impenetra- 
ble barrier. But that the three did meet 
I deduced from the fact that at the 
end of perhaps ten minutes they all 
emerged together.” 

“Yes. And what happened then ?”, 
asked Brixey. 

“They parted,” said Mr. Felgrave. 
“Mrs. Byfield went across the grounds 
in the direction of a little wicket which 
admits to the Minories; Mr. Mesham 
and the stranger walked together slowly 
toward the postern gate which leads 
into Foxglove Lane. They passed 
through it. I saw them no more.” 

Brixey glanced at Gaffkin, and Gaff- 
kin turned to the clergyman. 

“T suppose a good many of the 
townspeople frequent these grounds, 
sir?” he asked. “Did you happen to 
notice if there were many about that 
morning?” 

“Nursemaids and children and a few 
old men,” responded Mr. Felgrave. 

“On the north side of the ruins, 
where these three could be seen?” sug- 
gested Gaffkin. 

“No,” replied Mr. Felgrave. “They 
were on the lawns and gardens on the 
south side. On the side between the 
walls and the ruins there was nobody 
whatever. It was quite deserted.” 

“Then the probability is that you 
were the only person who witnessed 
this meeting?” said Gaffkin. 

“T should say that is so, emphati- 
cally,” assented Mr. Felgrave. “On 
that side of the grounds there was no 
one at all.” 

“Have you mentioned this to either 
Mrs. Byfield or Mr. Mesham?” asked 
Gaffkin. “Privately, you know?” 

Mr. Felgrave leaned forward in his 
chair until his lean face was close to 
his questioners, 

“The truth is,” he whispered, “I 
haven’t mentioned one syllable of i 
to a soul—not even to my wife. 
haven’t said a word until now.” 

Brixey took his hands out of his 
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pockets and his pipe out of his mouth 
and got up. 

“Good!” he said. “Don’t! Keep 
it strictly to yourself. I’m much obliged 
to you, Mr. Felgrave. You've given 
us exceedingly valuable information, 
which will probably lead to good re- 
sults. You'll find me here until my 
uncle is found or accounted for. And 
now you'll excuse us, for we’ve got 
work to do.” 

He bustled the visitor out politely 
but quickly, and hurried back to Gaff- 
kin. 

“Come on!” he said. “We’re going 
to act on that—just now.” 

“Crabbe?” asked Gaffkin, as he 
picked up his hat. 

“No!” answered 
woman!” 





Brixey. “The 
CHAPTER X. 


AN INDIGNANT SON 


THE parlor maid who opened the door 

of the big house in the Minories 
to Brixey and his companion looked 
dubious and hesitating when they asked 
to see her mistress. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Byfield will see 
you, sir,” she said, lowering her voice 
and glancing round into the hall be- 
hind her. “She—well, she gave orders 
that if you or Mr. Crabbe called again 
I was to say she wasn’t at home.” 

Brixey drew out a card and turned 
to Gaffkin. 

“Give me one of your professional 
cards,” he said. “Here,” he went on, 
handling the cards to the girl. “Take 
those to Mrs. Byfield, and tell her that 
it’s absolutely imperative that we should 
see her at once. If not, then Mr. 
Crabbe will have to come himself.” 

The parlor maid took the cards with 
evident reluctance and went away to 
the rear of the hall. Brixey and Gaff- 
kin were left on the steps for several 
minutes. When at last the girl came 
back she silently admitted them and 
showed them into the parlor in which 
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Brixey and Inspector Crabbe had seen 
Mrs. Byfield the previous evening. 

There they waited still longer— 
waited until the door was thrown un- 
ceremoniously open and a young man, 
little more than a boy, and obviously 
in a high temper, burst in and flung 
the callers’ cards on the table. 

“Now, then!” he exclaimed furiously, 
“What the devil do you fellows mean 
by forcing your way into my mother’s 
house? Weren’t you told that she 
wasn’t at home? What do you mean 
by threatening her with the police? Do 
you think you can bully people like this? 
Get out!” 

He pulled the door wide and pointed 
to it threateningly. But Gaffkin re- 
mained quietly watching, and Brixey, 
instead of moving, stood looking calmly 
at their indignant assailant. A tall, 
good-looking, slim-figured youngster 
this, fair-complexioned as a girl, fair- 
haired too, with a slightly budding mus- 
tache—a mere boy, and very, very angry 
in a nervous and excited fashion. 

His flushed face worked, and the 
finger which he pointed to the door 
trembled. And seeing that his orders 
were not being obeyed, his blue eyes 
flashed and his lips began to quiver 
with something that threatened to be- 
come rage. 

“You hear me!” he said in louder 
tones. “Get out before you’re thrown 
out !” 

Brixey stepped forward. 

“Not yet,’ he said quietly. “Mr. 
Fanshawe Byfield, I presume?” 

“And what the devil’s my name to 
you, I should like to know, and who are 
you?” demanded Fanshawe. “You 
clear yourself and your fool detective 
out of this, or ss 





“My name is on my card,” answered 
Brixey, pointing to the table. “And you 
can take your choice between listening 
politely to me, or having a visit from 
the police within the next few minutes. 
No more violence!” he continued, as 











Fanhsawe made a threatening step to- 
ward him. “It’s mere foolishness. 

“Now, Mr. Byfield,.you know very 
well what our business is. I am in 
search of news of my uncle, Mr. John 
Linthwaite, who is a man of position, 
and, since that will probably appeal to 
you, of considerable wealth. I had 
reason to believe last night that your 
mother saw my uncle in the priory 
grounds on Tuesday morning, and I 
came here with Inspector Crabbe and 
asked her politely if she did. She de- 
nied having seen him. I now know— 
know, mind you-—that she not only 
saw him, but spoke to him for some 
minutes.” 

Fanshawe Byfield, whose attitude had 
grown more threatening as Brixey 
spoke, drew back a little, and an un- 
easy look came over his boyish face. 

“You know?” he said. “And who 
the devil told you, Mr. Whatever-your- 
name-is? You tell me that? Some 
liar or other!” 

The liar, then, is Mr. Felgrave, the 
vicar of Saint Fridolin,’ answered 
Brixey. “As to his truthfulness, your 
mother is, of course, better able to 
judge than I am.” 

The lad’s jaw dropped, and he moved 
nearer the open door, 

“Felgrave!” he exclaimed. 
say he says 


“You 





“Mr. Felgrave was on the walls over- 
looking the priory grounds on Tuesday 
morning about eleven o'clock,” said 
Brixey. “He saw my uncle, Mr. John 
Linthwaite, speak to your mother, who 
evidently recognized him. They en- 
tered into conversation and walked into 
the ruins together. There they were 
presently joined by a man who lives 
in this town—Mr. Mesham.”’ 

“What?” said Fanshawe. 
ham? Rot!” 

“Mr. Felgrave,” Brixey, 
“apears to me to be a man who is not 
likely to make mistakes. I have told 
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you what he says he saw, and he is 
prepared to swear to it.” 

Fanshawe lifted his hand and bégan 
to pull at his tiny mustache. He stood 
staring sullenly and doubtfully at his 
unwelcome visitors for a moment, and 
then suddenly turned to the door. 

“Some queer mistake!” he muttered. 
“T1l—I’ll hear what my mother says.” 

He went out of the room, and Brixey 
and Gaffkin exchanged glances. 

“He knows nothing,’ murmured 
Gaffkin. 

“So we'll excuse him,” said Brixey. 
“You're quite right; he knows noth- 
ing. Which, in my opinion, heightens 
the mystery.” 

Ten minutes went by before Fan- 
shawe came back. The sullen look on 
his face was still there, and he gave 
Brixey a _ furtive, half deprecating 
glance as he entered. And this time he 
carefully closed the door. 

“Sorry if I spoke a bit sharply,” he 
said. “The fact is, my mother suffers 
from a weak heart, and I can’t have 
her bothered. She was upset last night 
by your coming with Crabbe. And— 
vell, I’ve told her what you say Fel- 
grave There’s some mistake 
somewhere—she doesn’t know any- 
thing about any Mr. Linthwaite. 

“You mentioned that name last night, 
and of course she didn’t know whom 
you were talking about. It’s true, 
however, that she did see a gentleman 
in the priory grounds on Tuesday morn- 
ing. But he was a Mr. Herbert—a man 
that she’d met once or twice, a great 
nany years ago, on the Continent. He 
came up to her and reminded her that 
they’d met—at Marseilles. Quite a 
long time since, but he remembered her. 
A Mr. Herbert—not your uncle at all. 
I knew there was some mistake.” 

“Did Mrs. Byfield mention to you 
that Mr. Mesham came up and spoke 
to her and Mr. Herbert?” asked Brixey. 

“She says Mesham did come up while 
she was talking to Mr. Herbert—quite 
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casually,” answered Fanshawe. “He 
and Herbert got discussing the ruins. 
And they walked away together. That's 
all she knows.” 

He stood looking at Brixey as if 
wondering whether more questions 
were going to be asked of him. But 
Brixey suddenly motioned to Gaffkin 
and turned toward the door. 

“T’m much obliged to you, Mr. By- 
field,” he said. ‘I hope we haven’t 
upset your mother. I don’t think we 
shall have to trouble her again.” 

Fanshawe made no answer, and the 
callers let themselves out into the street 
and had walked some little way before 
Brixey spoke. 

“IT say!” he said. “I’m surprised. 
What Mrs. Byfield says may be abso- 
lutely true, so far as she’s personally 
concerned.” 

“Yes?” said Gaffkin. 

“The truth is,” continued Brixey, 
“until about eighteen or twenty years 
ago my uncle’s name was Herbert— 
John Herbert. He took the name of 
Linthwaite on succeeding to some prop- 
erty left him by a kinsman. So there 
you are! 

“He’s always been a regular traveler 
on the Continent. He may have met 
this woman, years ago, in the south 
of France. She may have remembered 
him as Mr. Herbert. And in that case 
I don’t see where there’s any suspicion 
agdinst her.” 

“T’d much rather follow up that man 
Mesham,” observed Gaffkin. “After 
all, Mr. Brixey, the latest thing we 
know is that Mr. Linthwaite was last 
seen in his company.” 

Brixey pulled out his watch beneath 
a street lamp. 

“Nine-thirty,” he said. “Look here; 
while we’re up this end of the town 
there are some people I’d like to ask 
a question or two of. Man and his 
daughter—he’s the caretaker of the 
priory grounds; the daughter’s rather 
a character, 
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“I got their names from Empidge, 
the boots at the Miter. The father’s 
Nat Lee, the daughter Debbie Lee— 
short for Deborah, I suppose. I’d a 
talk to Debbie this morning, and I’d 
like more. Come to the priory.” 

He led Gaffkin up the street and 
round the corner in front of the Lame 
Hussar, to the lighted windows of 
which he pointed as they passed. 

“That’s where my uncle caught sight 
of Mrs. Byfield,” he remarked. “He 
was in that bow window there. He 
followed her toward these gates. Mrs. 
Crosse, the landlady there, saw him 
enter. And by the bye, how are we 
going to enter? I rather believe these 
gates are locked at sunset. Never 
thought of that.” 

The priory gates stood in a high wall, 
up to which on the left hand side, and 
close to the gateway, ran a tall, thick 
hedgerow of holly and hawthorn. 
There were two gates—one, wide 
enough to admit a carriage, was set 
between pillars; the other, a wicket 
gate, was set in the wall itself. Gaff- 
kin tried both. 

“Locked!”’ he said. “Both locked. 
No getting in there, Mr. Brixey.” 

“Yet the folks who live inside must 
get in and out,” remarked Brixey. 
“And I suppose people go to see them 
now and then? See if there’s a bell. 
The house in the ruins isn’t many yards 
inside the grounds.” 

As Gaffkin examined the pillars of 
the big gate and the wall by the little 
one, Brixey heard footsteps coming 
along the narrow street which they had 
just traversed, and turning round saw 
a tall figure cross the full glare of a 
street lamp in front of the Lame Hussar. 
With a sudden sharp movement he laid 
a hand on Gaffkin’s shoulder and drew 
him through a gap in the hedge that 
ran up to the angle of the gate. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “Keep quiet! 
That fellow we’ve just seen—Fanshawe 
Byfield! Let’s see what he’s up to.” 

















Fanshawe came rapidly along the de- 
serted street, crossd the open ground 
which lay in front of the wall, and 
walked straight up to the wicket gate. 
A second later the two watchers heard 
the click of a key in a lock; then the 
gate was gently closed, and inside the 
walls footsteps went rapidly away up 
the drive in the direction of the ruins. 

“Mr. Fanshawe Byfield has the right 
of entry,” whispered Brixey. “Um! 
I think we'll give up this part of the 
proceedings, Gaffkin. But I'd very 
much like to know what that young- 
ster’s doing in there.” 

Gaffkin examined his surroundings 
as well as the light permitted. 

“I dare say we could get in if we 
really wanted to,” he observed. “I’ve 
climbed harder things than this wall 
when business made it necessary.” 

“So have I,” said Brixey. “But I 
think not, just now. Let’s go back 
to the Miter—and on the way we'll 
have a word with Inspector Crabbe.” 

’ 
CHAPTER XI. 
HIS OWN BUSINESS. 

S Brixey and Gaffkin entered the 

police station, the constable who 
had acted as intermediary between 
them and his inspector once or twice, 
by carrying messages to fhe Miter, came 
hurrying out, and pulled himself up at 
sight of them. 

“Just going after you, sir,” he said, 
looking at Brixey. “Mr. Crabbe would 
like a word with you. There’s a man 
come in from Normanstead with some 
news.” 

He led them 
Crabbe’s office, and opening the door 
revealed the inspector in -conversation 
with a queer-looking person who sat by 
the fire, warming a pair of remarkably 
dirty hands. The callers, inspecting 
him closely, noted a face tanned by sun 
and wind to the color of mahogany, a 
pair of sharp, ferrety eyes, and a watch- 
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ful, half suspicious expression, They 
noted, too, the man’s curious fur cap, 
evidently of home manufacture out of 
the of dnimals, his red piush 
waistcoat, worn under a _ soil-stained 
blue pilot coat, and the gayly-colored 
handkerchief knotted about his sinewy 
throat. Something about him sug- 
gested much outdoor life and the pos- 
sible excitements of poaching, and 
Brixey was prepared for Crabbe’s in- 
troduction. 

“One of the people who were camp- 
ing out on Mardene Moor the other 
day,” said Crabbe, nodding sideways 
at his queer guest. “Eli Clarke, by 
trade a tinker. He heard of this busi- 
ness a few hours ago, when he was in 
Normanstead, and he’s come in here 
to tell something he knows—hoping, of 
course,” he added with a wink at 
Brixey, “to get paid for his trouble.” 

“What do you know?” asked Brixey. 

Clarke looked his questioner up and 
down, and before replying pulled a 
crumpled and dirty copy of the reward 
bill out of his waistcoat pocket. 

“Yourn, guv’nor?” he inquired, point- 
ing to Brixey’s name at the foot. “Just 
so. Then in that case, if anything as 
I tells you——” 

“If anything that you tell me leads 
to the finding of Mr. Linthwaite,” said 
Brixey, “you'll be well paid for your 
trouble. So what is it?” 

“Not so much, guv’nor,” answered 
Clarke with a certain amount of rue- 
fulness. “I wish it had been more—I 
could do with that reward you offer! 
All the same, accordin’ to him’’—here 
he indicated Inspector Crabbe—“its 
more than what’s been told by anybody 
else. 

“But it’s this—I had my van on Mar- 
dene Moor, outside the town there, 
from last Saturday afternoon to Tues- 
day night, when I moved off Norman- 
stead way. I was going home slowly 
up Leatherhead direction. Well, now, 
Tuesday morning, about a quarter to 
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twelve as near as I can remember— 
maybe a bit earlier—I was in [ox- 
glove Lane, among the gorse bushes— 
never mind what for, ’cause it’s nothin’ 
to do with this. I sees two gentlemen 
coming along from the direction of 
them priory grounds, which, as Mr. 
Crabbe there can tell you, if you don’t 
know yourselves, is at the top of the 
lane. Now, of course, I don’t know 
who these gentlemen were—by name, 
you understand—though I’ve seen one 
of ’em often in Selchester streets. He’s 
a biggish, sporty-looking sort, getting 
on a bit in years, with a mustache what 
he wears brushed up. 

“The other was a clean-shaven old- 
ish gentleman who wore a suit of gray 
clothes and swung a gold-mounted um- 
brella. I took partiklar note o’ that, 
and of his gold chain. That, I reckon, 
guv’nor, is the party who is missing?” 

“Well?” said Brixey. “Go on with 
your story.” 

“Ain’t a great deal left in it,’ con- 
tinued Clarke. “The two men come 
right past where I was in the bushes. 
They didn’t see me, ’cause I took good 
care they shouldn’t. They was talkin’ 
confidential and serious—I could see 
that. But they was a good twenty 
yards away, and I couldn’t catch a 
word of what they was sayin’. 

“However, when they’d passed me 
a bit, they parted. Him with the um- 
brella went off across the moor in the 
direction of that old mill at Mardene, 
and him with the mustache turned back 
toward the town by the way they’d 
come. But when he’d walked past me 
again a yard or two, he turned around 
and called out to the other gent.” 

“What did you hear?” demanded 
3rixey. “Don’t make any mistake 
about it.” 

“No mistake, guv’nor. It was only 
a word or two,” said the tinker. “Him 
with the mustache called out ‘T say, 
you’d better make it two-thirty. That’ll 
give me more time.’ The other gent 
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nodded. ‘Very well,’ he calls. ‘I'll 
be there—two-thirty.’ Then they both 
went their ways, and of course, I went 
mine. And that’s all, gentlemen— 
whatever it’s worth.” 

Brixey turned from his informant to 
Crabbe, who motioned him and Gaff- 
kin to step aside. 

“Before this man came in,” he said 
in a whisper, “I had some news which 
seems to confirm his statement—from 
Mardene. A gentleman, who I haven't 
the slightest doubt was Mr. Linthwaite, 
got a cold lunch at the village inn there 
at one o’clock on Tuesday and went 
off, three quarters of an hour later, in 
the direction of Selchester. 

“Now, that appears to be the very 
last bit of information. The thing now 
is, where did Mr. Linthwaite go at half 
past two? And was the other man 
whom he was to meet Mr. Mesham?” 

“Of course!” answered Brixey. “We 
know it was Mesham. Here, let me 
give this man something for his trou- 
ble, and arrange with him about further 
reward if his information leads to any- 
thing, and then Gaffkin and I will tell 
you all we’ve learned this evening.” 

Crabbe’s eyes grew larger and his 
face graver as he heard Brixey’s ac- 
count of the evening’s proceedings, and 
in the end he shook his head and fell 
into a deep silence, which the other two 
did not interrupt. 

“T don’t like this, gentlemen,” he said 
at last. “Mesham’s a stranger in this 
town. He’s only been here two years, 
and nobody knows anything about him, 
nor where his means come from, nor 
anything. 

“And he’s deep. Why, he was chat- 
ting to me in the street about this affair 
early this evening, and he_ never 
breathed a syllable about having met 
Mr. Linthwaite. Instead he suggested 
that he’d disappeared because he wanted 
to. I don’t like it at all!” 

“The situation is this,” observed 
3rixey. “We now know, on the evi- 
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dence of the Reverend Mr. Felgrave, 
and by the admission of Mrs. Byfield, 
through her son, that Mesham met my 
uncle in the priory grounds on Tues- 
day morning and walked down Fox- 
glove Lane with him. 

“We also know from what this tinker 
has just told us that my uncle made an 
appointment with Mesham for half past 
two, and that he left Mardene at a 
quarter to two to keep it. There the 
trail ends. Now then, it seems to me 
that there’s only one thing to do, in- 
spector. How does it strike you?” 

“You’re right, sir,” said Crabbe. 
“There’s only one thing to do. We 
must go at once and insist on Mesham 
telling us where he was to meet Mr. 
Linthwaite, and if he did meet him. 
Come to his rooms, gentlemen—they’re 
close by.” 

He took Brixey and Gaffkin down 
the street until they came to a point 
where a narrow alley turned off in the 
direction of the cathedral close. There, 
at the corner of the main street and the 


alley, stood a saddler’s shop, with the 
name Strike over it in gilt letters on a 


powder-blue ground. Crabbe pointed 
to some lighted windows on the first 
floor, 

“Those are Mesham’s room,” he said. 
“He has the whole floor; very comfort- 
able, too, I can assure you! He knows 
how to look after himself. I’ve been 
in here more than once. 

“Tl just sum up to him what we’ve 
heard, and you two watch him narrowly 
to see how the story affects him.” 

“Gaffkin,” said Brixey dryly, “you 
hear what Mr. Crabbe says? Watch 
Mesham closcly. Gaffkin,” he added, 
turning to the inspector, “is noted for 
his powers of observation. The flicker 
of an eyelash, the quiver of a lip— 
nothing escapes him.” 

“Well, in my opinion, this is a man 
who needs some studying,” said Crabbe 
simply. “Deep, sir, deep! Mr. Mes- 
ham in?” he asked, as a young woman 
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answered his ring at the doorbell. 
“Just ask him to see me, if you please 
—important business. JI wish,” he 
added in a whisper, as the three men 
waited in the passage, “that we could 
have caught him unawares. He'll be 
prepared now.” 

Mesham, prepared or not, certainly 
revealed a brilliant unconcern.” They 
found him in a comfortably furnished 
sitting room, lounging in a deep easy- 
chair in a smoking jacket and crimson 
morocco slippers, a bright fire before his 
toes, and a cigar between his teeth. 

He took it out unconcernedly as the 
three entered, and while he nodded half 
condescendingly to Crabbe, gave no 
more than a supercilious glance of rec- 
ognition to the others. 

“Didn’t know you’d got a bodyguard, 
Crabbe,” he drawled. “But, as you 
have, what the devil is it all about?” 

Crabbe advanced to a table which 
filled the center of the room, and, rest- 
ing the tips of his fingers on it, leaned 
forward with a keen look. 

“Mr. Mesham,” he said, “this Linth- 
waite affair. We've had information 
to-night which proves that you know 
something about it. I'll just tell you 
what it is, and then—well, then, I 
should like to know what you’ve got 
to say. 

“Now,” he concluded, after sum- 
marizing what Mr. Felgrave and the 
tinker had told, “what do you say to 
that, Mr. Mesham? You see how seri- 
ous it is!” 

Mesham, who had shdéwn no sign of 
either surprise or wmneasiness while 
Crabbe was speaking, and had watched 
him steadily throughout, sneered vis- 
ibly as he glanced from him to his com- 
panions. 

“T’ll tell you what I say, Crabbe,” 
he answered, “and in few words, too! 
I can mind my own business as well as 
any man. And I’m going to!” 

“You don’t deny what Mr. Felgrave 
says, nor what Clarke says?” 
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“Not for a minute. Quite right, both 
of ’em,” replied Mesham. 

“Did you meet Mr. Linthwaite some- 
where at two-thirty that day?” inquired 
Crabbe. 

Meshaim’s lip curled in a sneer. 

“Now that is my business!” he said 
with emphasis. 

“You won't tell?” asked Crabbe. 

“Certainly not!” retorted Mesham. 

Crablt glanced at Brixey, and Brixey 
moved nearer the defiant figure in the 
armchair. 

“You don’t care anything about my 
personal anxiety?” he asked. 

Mesham let his eyes turn in Brixey’s 
direction for a second. 

“Not a bit!’ he answered. 
should I?” 

Brixey drew back again, and Mes- 
ham, after another sneering look at 
him, turned to Crabbe. 

“Look here, Crabbe!” he said. “I 
can, as I said, mind my own business, 
and I will, but I don’t mind giving you 
a suggestion. How do you know, how 
do these men know, that Linthwaite 
didn’t leave this town on his business 
—and somebody else’s--for a while? 
Special business, you understand, that 
made him go suddenly and secretly? 

“Hasn’t it struck you, now? How 
do you know what business Linthwaite 
had with me—or, if we’re to mention 
names, with Mrs. Byficld? Go away 
and think over that. You’re only mak- 
ing trouble, and Linthwaite will be the 
one to suffer from it. See?” 

Brixey touclred Crabbe’s elbow. 

“Come away!” he said. “We're wast- 
ing time here.” 


“Why 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FAMILY 
ESHAM twisted sharply in his 
chair and gave Brixey an equally 
sharp glance. 
“You’re quite right, my friend,” he 
said calmly ; “you are wasting time.” 


LAWYER 


Crabbe seemed to follow the other 
two with anything but willingness, and 
in the street he hesitated as if uncer- 
tain whether to go forward or back. 

“There may be something in what he 
said just then, Mr. Brixey,” he ob- 
served, shaking his head. “How do we 
know that your uncle didn’t go away 
suddenly on Tuesday on some sceret 
business? One thing’s now very evi- 
dent to me—there’s some queer mys- 
tery in all this, and Mr. Linthwaite’s 
mixed up in it. 

“So’s Mesham, and so, in all likeli- 
hood, is Mrs. Byfield. Mr. Linthwaite 
may have gone away at a moment’s 
notice. He could have gone unob- 
served, too. Ours is a very busy sta- 
tion. Who’d have taken any particu- 
lar notice of an elderly gentleman?” 

“All wrong,” said Brixey. “You're 
forgetting something. I had certain 
arrangements with my uncle. What- 
ever new ones he made he would have 
acquainted me with. That man we've 
just seen is a bold liar! Also you for- 
get another matter on which you pre- 
viously laid a good deal of stress. If 
Mr. Linthwaite had left the town on 
sudden and secret business, how does 
it happen that his hat and umbrella 
were left behind in Foxglove Lane? 
Come on, Gaffkin.” 

He walked away up the street with- 
out waiting for an answer from Crabbe, 
and remained silent until he and Gaff- 
kin were entering the courtyard of the 
Miter. There he paused and tapped 
his companion’s arm. 

“Look here!” he said. “We'll solve 
this matter in our own way. Crabbe’s 
no good. Now listen. You'll catch 
the first train to London in the morn- 
ing. It leaves here just after seven; 
make your arrangements to-night. 

“You know that my uncle and I 
live in rooms in the Temple—of course, 
you’ve been there. Go there, Gaffkin. 
Here’s my key. [Examine his papers; 
you'll find a desk full, and some boxes 
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full, too, in his room. They’re locked, 
of course. Call a locksmith in. 

“Go right through everything and see 
if you can find anything in which either 
of the names of Byfield or Mesham is 
mentioned, Leave nothing unexamined. 
Make yourself comfortable in the rooms 
until you’ve gone through everything, 
and then get back here. Meanwhile, 
I’ll carry out a notion of my own. You 
understand ?” 

“All right,” said Gaffkin. ‘I’ve a 
pretty good idea of what there is to 
examine. I can get through in a couple 
of days, so you ought to see me back 
here on Monday morning—perhaps on 
Sunday evening. I'll arrange about 
being called.” 

He went up the yard to a room 
wherein Empidge carried out his duties 
as boots and general factotum, and 
Brixey entered the hotel. Brackett 
caught sight of him and came out of 
the bar parlor. 

“Glad you’ve come in, sir,” he said. 
“Mr. Semmerby, of Semmerby and 
Askill, the lawyers, has just been round 
here wanting to see you. He’s been 
away, at Brighton, for a few days and 
only came home to-night, and as soon 
as he heard of what’s going on, and 
saw the reward bill, he came along. 

“He’s anxious to help, Mr. Brixey. 
He says he’s met Mr. Linthwaite once 
or twice in London, and he’s much con- 
cerned. He asked if you could see 
him as soon as you got in?” 

“Surely,” answered Brixey. 
does he live?” 

Brackett led him out to the entrance 
of the courtyard and pointed along the 
now deserted street. 

“Straight along this side until you’ve 
passed Saint Benet’s Church, sir,” he 
said. “Then just before you come to 
West Bar, you'll see an old ho: ve 
standing back from the street. That’s 
Mr. Semmerby’s—his private residence, 
of course.” 

Brixey went in the direction indi- 


“Where 


cated. It was then past ten o'clock, 
and he was unusually tired. But he 
was not going to miss any chance of 
help, and the knowledge that this Sel- 
chester lawyer knew something of Mr. 
Linthwaite sent him hurrying to see 
him. 

In a few minutes he found himself 
in an old-fashioned dining room, con- 
fronting an inquisitive-eyed, benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman who re- 
garded him with great interest. 

“T was very much concerned to hear 
this news about Mr. Linthwaite,” he 
said, as he seated his visitor in an easy- 
chair, and silently offered him refresh- 
ment from certain things on the table. 

“T met Mr. Linthwaite four or five 
years ago in the course of business; in 
fact, I lunched with him once or twice 
in town. We had tastes—antiquarian 
tastes—in common. So your're his 
nephew? I hope you’ve some news of 
him by now, Mr. Brixey?”’ 

“No good news,” answered Brixey. 
“In fact, I’m getting more and more 
puzzled and bothered about the whole 
thing. I’m much obliged to you, Mr. 
Semmerby, for coming to the Miter. 
You may be able to give me the very 
help I want.” 

The old lawyer dropped into a chair 
at his visitor’s side and put the tips 
of his fingers together. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said.. “Re- 
member, I don’t know anything beyond 
mere common gossip. I haven’t been 
home more than an hour. I’ve just 
heard what my housekeeper could tell, 
and seen your hand bill. Of course, 
you know much more.” 

“Not so much,” replied Brixey. “I'll 
tell you all as things have developed 
since I became asquainted with them. 

“Now,” he concluded, after giving 
his host a lucid and straightforward 
account of his doings from the visit of 
Georgina Byfield to the Sentinel office 
to the end of the call upon Mesham, 
“that’s as far as things have gone. 
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What, as a professional man, do you 
say to all that, Mr. Semmerby ?” 

“One thing immediately,’ answered 
the old lawyer. “Mesham will have to 
tell if he did meet Linthwaite at two- 
thirty on Tuesday; where he met him; 
and where he left him. That’s certain!” 

“Yes,” said Brixey. “But who'll 
make him?” 

“Public opinion,” affirmed Semmerby. 

“From what I’ve seen of Mesham,” 
remarked Brixey, “I should say he’s 
as utterly indifferent to public opinion 
as he is to private feeling.” 

Semmerby shook his head. 

“This. is a small place,” he observed. 
“Moreover, it’s a cathedral city. So- 
ciety here is strict, conventional, rigid 
—that tone runs all through. Mesham 
has chosen to live here. What is more, 
he affects the company of better-class 
people, though chiefly of the youthful 
members—he’s the sort of overmiddle- 
age remnant that likes to be popular 
with younger men than himself. 

“So far, unknown as he is as re- 
gards antecedents, he’s got on pretty 
well with Selchester people. But let 
it be known that he used to draw a 
half yearly pension or whatever it was 
from Mr. Linthwaite under such mys- 
terious circumstances that he went there 
as Mr. X; let it be known that the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Linthwaite’s disap- 
pearance are much more mysterious, 
and that he is mixed up with them, and 
Mesham will begin to find the averted 
eye and the cold shoulder. Society in 
Selchester, Mr. Brixey, can’t afford 
even to nod to suspicious characters.” 

Brixey gave his host a.quiet smile. 

“Admirable!” he said. “But suppos- 
ing Mesham does#'t care anything for 
Selchester, its society, and its opin- 
ions?” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Semmerby, obvi- 
ously astonished. 

“T should say any place would do for 
Mesham,” explained Brixey. “What 
I’m wondering about is, who he is? 
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And,” he added quickly, “another thing 
that may be pertinent, where does he 
get his money?” 

“A good many people have doubtless 
asked those questions,” said the old 
lawyer with a sly smile. “But I don’t 


think they’ve obtained answers. No- 
body knows the man. Nobody knows 
whence he derives his income. But he 


pays his way generously, and, in a cer- 
tain way and among certain circles, he 
has some popularity.” 

“T wonder if you can tell me some- 
thing,” said Brixey. 

“T’ll tell you anything T can that may 
help you,” answered Semmerby. 

“Do you know if Mesham knew Mrs, 
Byfield before he came to Selchester?” 
asked Brixey. 

The old lawyer reflected in silence 
for a few minutes before he replied to 
this. When he spoke it was with a 
shake of the head, which Brixey under- 
stood to suggest indecision more than 
denial. 

“Tf he did,” he answered, “it’s un- 
known to me. That Meshams knows 
the Byfields, and visits them, I know. 
But I fancy, at least I always under- 
stood, that it was* through Fanshawe 
that he began going to the house. They 
belong to the same club—the Selchester 
Club. Fanshawe Byfield has a very 
good billiard table at the house in the 
Minories. He’s a great player; so is 
Mesham. I think that’s the bond. Of 
course, through going to the house to 
play billiards with the son, Mesham 
knows the mother.” 

“Tf Mesham was an absolute stranger 
when he came to this town two years 
ago,” asked Brixey, “how did he man- 
age to get elected a member of the Sel- 
chester Club?” 

“Good question,” said the old lawyer 
a smile. “Well, he’d been in the 
some time—some months—then. 


with 
town 
He knew two or three sportsmen, met 
them at the Miter, or the Cavalier, or 
at the cricket ground. Some of them 
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proposed him, and, as his means were 
evident, and the tradesfolk spoke well 
of him, and they’re not very particular 
at the club—why, he was elected.” 

“The truth is, Mr. Semmerby,” re- 
marked Brixey, “nobody knows who 
the man is?” 

“Quite so,” agreed Semmerby. 

“[ mean to know,” said Brixey. 
“And,” he added, with a resolute look, 
“IT mean to know who somebody else 
in Selchester is, too.” 

“Who?” asked the old lawyer. 

“Mrs. Byfield,” replied Brixey. 

Semmerby looked his visitor ever 
carefully. 

“You think there’s some mystery 
about her which may be connected with 
your uncle’s disappearance?” he asked. 

“Frankly I do,” assented Brixey. 
“I’m certain of it.” 

“Well,” said Semmerby, “I may as 
well tell you that I’m the Byfield fam- 
ily lawyer.” 

“Are you?” asked Brixey. “Glad to 
hear it! —Then—do you know who she 
is—which really means who she was?” 

“No more than that she was a young 
widow, named Mrs. Sunderland, when 
my late client, Martin Byfield, met her 
at, I think, Nice, where she was in 
charge—to put it plainly—of an Eng- 
lish tea room—manageress, you know,” 
replied Semmerby. 

“She came to Europe from New Zea- 
land, where her first husband had died. 
That’s all I can tell, except that there’s 
a man here in the town, Wetherby, Mar- 
tin Byfield’s old valet, who saw his 
master married to her at Monaco. I 
don’t think there’s any mystery about 
Mrs. Byfield.” 

“You won’t think me impertinent if 
I ask if these Byfields are very 
wealthy?” inquired Brixey. 

“It’s well known,” answered Sem- 
merby. “Those things do get known, 
especially in small places like this. 
Martin Byfield, who, by the way, died 
intestate, left about two hundred thou- 


sand pounds, almost entirely in per- 
sonal property. Of course the widow 
administered. She took one-third, and 
the son takes the other two-thirds. 
That reminds me. He comes of age 
during this next week. A very wealthy 
young man, and, I’m sorry to say, a 
very weak one.” 

But Brixey appeared to have no in- 
terest in young Mr. Fanshawe Byfield’s 
character, and presently he went away, 
promising to keep Mr. Semmerby in- 
formed if any news came to hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WITH PITILESS PUBLICITY. 


HROUGH half that night Brixey 
lay awake thinking. He had en- 
deavored since his schoolboy days to 
foster and develop habits of clear 
thought, but he was bound to admit, as 
he lay tossing restlessly about, hearing 
the cathedral clock strike one hour after 
another, that his mental processes on 
this occasion were anything but clear. 
Half a dozen personalities and a score 
of theories mixed themselves up inex- 
tricably in his brain; if he got fairly 
launched on one speculative voyage, 
it was only to suffer shipwreck, and 
find himself hurled back to sands and 
shore whereon was no firm footing, 
whence, of course, he immediately em- 
barked again on another venture which 
promised no better. 

And when toward morning he slept, 
it was only to dream that his uncle 
John Linthwaite had been thrown by 
fate into the secret places of a most 
astonishing maze, in the outer courts 
of which he, Brixey, was hopelessly 
floundering. It was an unrefreshing 
and unquiet slumber from which he was 
aroused by a gentle tap at his door. 

“Just off,” whispered Gaftkin, putting 
his head inside. ‘Anything more you 
wish to tell me?” 

Brixey had the faculty of coming 
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wide awake at any time, with all his 
wits about him. 

“Oh, well!” he answered. “Just this. 
If you find any letters at our rooms 
send ’em on. I forgot to leave instruc- 
tions about that. That’s all. Be 
thorough in your search, Gaffkin.” 

Gaftkin nodded, withdrew his head, 
and went quietly away. Brixey pulled 
his watch from under his millow, and 
finding that half past six had arrived, 
got out of bed and drew up his blinds. 
Opposite his-window, at the corner of 
the street, was a newsdealer’s shop. 
The dealer himself, having evidently 
been down at the station to get the 
first editions of the London morning 
newspapers, was now busied in putting 
up their contents bills at his door. 

Brixey, thrusting his hands in the 
pockets of his pajama jacket, stood 
lazily and indifferently watching him. 
But that watching gave him an idea, 
and suddenly he dived into his suit 
case, dragged out a notebook and a 
pencil, and standing at a chest of draw- 
ers began to write. 

When he had finished writing he 
propped the sheet of paper on which 
he had written against the mirror on 
his dressing table, and while he shaved 
and dressed he read it over and over 
again, and every time he read he 
laughed. 

The printer round the corner was be- 
hind his shop counter when Brixey 
strolled in upon him at eight o’clock. 

“Another job for you,” said Brixey, 
laying down his sheet of paper. “See 
that? Read it.” 

The printer read and whistled. 

“Whew!” he said. “There isn’t any- 
thing you think that could be taken as 
a libel, sir? The law’s so queer about 
printing statements that x ‘ 

“It’s all right-—pure statement of un- 
disputed fact,” answered Brixey. “The 
person named there admitted that to 
Inspector Crabbe, to me, and to a friend 
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of mine last night. Pure fact! But I 
mean to go further. 

“Now look here. I want you to make 
a dozen big staring placards of that— 
great big letters as bold as possible. 
Then paste the placards on boards, and 
let a dozen men parade the streets 
round the Cross there with them, 
from, say eleven to one o’clock. Can 
you get men?” 

“T can get a dozen men if you make 
it worth their while,” said the printer. 

“Give ’em five shillings apiece,” com- 
manded Brixey, pulling out his money. 
“Now listen. Let them start out from 
here at eleven, and walk up and down 
for two hours in the center of the town. 
Isn’t it your market day?” 

“One of them—we’ve two here,” as- 
sented the printer. “This is the town 
market day.” 

“Tt’s the townsfolk I want to startle,” 
said Brixey. “All right. Go ahead. 
There’s a fiver—we’ll settle things later 
in the morning. But, eleven sharp, 
mind.” 

The printer picked up the copy and 
the bank note and vanished into hi 
composing room, and Brixey lounged 
back to the Miter and ate a big break 
fast. 

When that was over he did 
lounging in the private room adjacent 
to his own sitting room, in which Miss 
Georgina Byfield, under Mr. Brackett’s 
superintendence, kept the books and 
wrote the letters. She and the old land- 
lord were not a little surprised to find 
that for the first time since his arrival! 
Brixey avoided reference to the cause 
of his coming to Selchester. He had 
evidently no wish to talk of Mr. Linth- 
waite that morning. Instead, he talked 
of any trifling matter that arose. But 
as eleven o’clock struck he motioned 
Brackett to follow him out of the house 
and to the entrance to the courtyard. 

“Come and see something,” he said 
laconically as he glanced up the street 
toward the printer’s. “There, out to 


more 
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the minute! Now then, what do you 
think of that for a demonstration in 
force?” 

Twelve men emerged in silent and 
solemn procession from the court at 
the side of the printing office, and, with 
intervals of a few yards between each, 
marched erect and businesslike down 
the side of the pavement. Each car- 
ried in front of him a large board, on 
which was pasted a placard, its letter- 
ing bold enough to be read from across 
the street. 

Brixey, admiring his own design, 
chuckled as he saw that the printer, 
generously entering into the spirit of 
the thing, had printed the announcement 
in two colors, using red and black ink 
with striking effect. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the old 
landlord. “Your work, of course, 
sir!’ 

“Yes,” said Brixey. 
isn’t it?” 

Brackett adjusted his glasses as the 
placard bearers drew nearer, and au- 
dibly read over the wording which 
Brixey had concocted in the early hours. 


“Pretty notice, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


REWARD! 
Mirer Hore, Selchester. 
The offer of £100 made yesterday by Mr. 

Richard Brixey for news of his uncle, Mr. 
John Linthwaite, is now increased to the 
above amount, which will be paid to any per- 
son who first gives reliable information lead- 
ing to the finding of Mr. Linthwaite, alive 
or dead. Mr. Linthwaite, it is now known, 
arranged to meet 


MR. CHRISTOPHER MESHAM 


at half past two o'clock last Tuesday after- 
noon. 
DID THEY MEET? 


“Bless my soul!” repeated Brackett. 
“What will Mesham say to that? He'll 
—sir, that ought to force him to some- 
thing. Here, I’ll get a copy of that to 
hang up in the bar, Mr. Brixey. Pub- 
licity, eh, sir—you believe in it?” 
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Brixey laughed, and without reply- 
ing strolled slowly down the street after 
the line of placard bearers. The town 
was just then fillng with. the usual 
Saturday morning crowd, and within 
a few minutes every other person was 
thronging the edges of the sidewalks to 
read the staring letters. 

Brixey, secure in his incognito, en- 
joyed himself by hearing the comments 
and inquiries, and suddenly he saw 
Mesham emerge from a tobacconist’s 
shop, face to face with the first of the 
twelve stolid-faced processionists. 

Mesham caught his own name glar- 
ing at him in great red letters, and his 
start of annoyed surprise was visible. 
His face flamed as scarlet as the print- 
er’s ink, and before any of those stand- 
ing near had noticed his sudden appear- 
ance, he lifted the heavy, steel-ended 
stick which he carried, and rushed on 
the placard bearer, to find Brixey’s 
square shoulders in front of him. 

“My employees, Mr. Mesham,” said 
Brixey quietly. “No interference!” 

Mesham glared and glanced and drew 
back. The procession in the gutter 
moved on, 

“Tll make you pay for this,” he mut- 
tered, beneath his tightened lips. “T’ll 
go to the police! I’ll——” 

“Mere statement of fact,” remarked 
Brixey, pointing to the last placard. 
“You admitted it to Crabbe last night. 
Now, did you meet my uncle?” 

“None of your business!” declared 
Mesham, moving off in the direction of 
the police station. 

“You,” said Brixey, quietly sidling 
up to Mesham’s side, “are in danger 
of going to jail! Listen! These men 
will parade the streets for two hours 
unless their presence leads to a riot. 
But they’ll have done their effective 
work long before that; in fact, they've 
done it now. 

“Now then, if before one o’clock you 
haven’t told me whether or not you 
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met Mr. Linthwaite last Tuesday at 
two-thirty, and if you did, what hap- 
pened, and where he is, this little dodge 
of mine is as nothing—nothing—to my 


next maneuver against you. Now go 
and see Crabbe.” 
He turned on his heel without so 


much as another glance at Mesham, and 
walked slowly back toward the Miter, 
careless of the wondering and inquisi- 
tive looks of certain folk who had wit- 
nessed the scene on the sidewalk. 

But at the point where the four main 
streets of the town intersected he met 
Mr. Semmerby, who had _ evidently 
crossed from the Miter, and who shook 
his head half gravely, half whimsically 
at sight of him. 

“Brackett,” remarked the old lawyer, 
“has just shown me your poster. Ah! 
There, I see,” he added, as the proces- 
sion of placard bearers came back along 
their first tracks, “are your emissaries ! 
A bold experiemnt, my dear young 
man! Your notion, of course, is to 
force Mesham’s hand?” 

“My notion, sir,” answered Brixey 
with a grim look, “is to force the truth 
out of him. T'll give him no peace 
until he tells if he did meet my uncle 
last Tuesday, and what he knows of 
his subsequent movements.” 

Semmerby pointed to the last star- 
ing capitals of the placard. 

“T’m not sure if that doesn’t or 
mightn’t be taken t@ come within the 
laws affecting defamation of character,” 
he said, half laughing. ‘“‘There’s a sug- 
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gestion in it—that they did meet, and 
that—eh ?” 

“That,” retorted Brixey, “is precisely 
what I intended. And if he hasn’t 
spoken by one o’clock, to me or to the 
police, I shall visit his club this after- 
noon and denounce him. I’m not going 
to play at this game, and- ® 

He paused, feeling a tap on his elbow 
and turning, found Empidge standing 
there, holding out a telegram. 

“Just come for you, sir,” said Emp- 
idge. “I saw you standing here so 
I ran across with it.” 

Brixey excused himself to the old 
lawyer, and, turning away, read the 
message. As he expected, it was from 
Gaffkin : 

Found following telegram here addressed 
to you. Housekeeper says was delivered last 
Thursday afternoon at four-thirty. “New 
Haven. ‘Obliged to’ run over to Paris on 
urgent business for a few days so cannot 
meet you Wi chester to-morrow. Will wire 
you next Tuesday or Wednesday to White 
Hart, Salisbury as to time of my return. 
Linthwaite.” Does this make any difference? 
Shall I continue search for papers? 

GAFFKIN, 





who had motioned Empidge 


4 


Brixey, 
to wait, now beckoned him 
into the neighboring post office. 
lently he picked up a telegram form, 
and a moment later handed in a brief 
message: 





to follow 


Si- 


Gaffkin, Linthwaite, and Brixey’s Cham- 
bers, 851c King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E. C. 
Telegram a clumsy fraud; continue search 
as directed. BrixEyY 
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To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, February 3d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
continuation of this stirring serial. 
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“PINKERTONS 


N the forties of the last cen- 

tury a young Scotchman of 

the name ef Allan Pinkerton 

was the most prosperous 
cooper in Dundee, a town about forty 
miles from Chicago. Trade was flour- 
ishing; he employed several assistants, 
and the only trouble he had he shared 
with the rest of the community, for all 
suffered from the depredations of a 
gang of counterfeit note makers, which 
infested the district. 

One morning there was a rush of 
orders at Pinkerton’s, and the supply 
of staves gave out. More wood was 
wanted immediately, but all the hands 
were hard at work, and none could be 
spared. “T’ll run along myself to the 
island in Fox River,” Pinkerton told 
his men. “You boys keep busy until 
I get back.” 

Allan Pinkerton reached the island, 
and started for the miniature forest 
near the center. But on his way there 
he stumbled upon the remnants of a 
camp. There were many signs of the 
recent presence of a company of tramps. 
“This is where the counterfeiters have 
been living,” he thought. “I'll see the 
sheriff about it.” 

His surmise was correct, and the re- 
sult was that the sheriff was enabled 
to break up the gang whose activities 
had been the cause of so much loss to 
the local traders. 

But a year later they returned, and 
on this occasion Pinkerton’s fellow citi- 
zens, recalling his previous exploit, 
came in a body to him and begged him 


to try and capture the forgers himself. 
For the sake of the town Pinkerton 
agreed, although he was nervous lest 
his business should suffer in his ab- 
sence. Still, he was not the sort of 
man to go back on his word, and, after 
a great deal of hard work he captured 
one of the leaders of the gang, whose 
arrest instantly scattered his followers 
to distant States. The prisoner, how- 
ever, was released on bail, fled, and was 
never recaptured; and Pinkerton went 
back to his business, conscious that the 
town of Dundee would not be invaded 
by the counterfeiters again. : 

Such in brief is the story of Allan 
Pinkerton’s first case. There was noth- 
ing very sensational or brilliant about 
it, but it is none the less memorable 
because it really originated the world- 
famous firm of private detectives. Al- 
lan Pinkerton returned home a cooper 
by trade, but a detective at heart. He 
had tasted the joys and the thrills of 
the chase, and, although his business 
was flourishing as well as ever, he 
decided to sell it and turn private in- 
quiry agent. It was a bold move for 
the young Scotchman to make, but he 
justified it. Even if he made the change 
for the sake of money his judgment was 
sound, for when he died, Allan Pinker- 
ton left a fortune of twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Pinkerton founded his agency on a 
thoroughly practical having 
branches in every city in America, 
and representatives in Europe. When 
his two sons reached manhood they 


basis, 
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were taken into partnership to be 
trained by him. Robert and William 
Pinkerton inherited their father’s qual- 
ities, and the survivor, William, is,now 
the president of the agency, and one 
of the most successful detectives in the 
world. There is always a Pinkerton 
at the head of affairs to advise and 
direct, but nowadays Pinkerton’s stands 
for a corporate body of detectives, 
highly organized and splendidly effi- 
cient, ready to go anywhere in the in- 
terests of justice, and numbering over 
a thousand skilled men. 

One of Allan Pinkerton’s most fa- 
mous encounters was with Walter 
Sheridan, a veritable king of crime. 
For several years Sheridan robbed 
banks and insurance companies, operat- 
ing on a large scale, and seldom net- 
ting less than fifty thousand dollars on 
a coup. The official police battled with 
him, but they had no luck until by the 
merest chance one of them arrested 
a friend of Sheridan’s with thirty-five 
thousand dollars upon him. 

On the prisoner was also found a 
letter incriminating Sheridan, and dis- 
closing his hiding place. He was 
promptly arrested and lodged in a 
cell. But now Sheridan’s assiduously 
cultivated, respectable friends came on 
the scene. They declared he was a 
victim of police tyranny, and that he 
would be able to prove his innocence 
easily. Influenced by these unimpeach- 
able witnesses, the police admitted 
Sheridan to bail, and a local magnate 
put up ten thousand dollars. The mo- 
ment, however, he was free Sheridan 
decamped, and the bail was forfeited. 

By now the police had grown tired 
of their blunderings. It was 
that Sheridan was too clever for them, 


Allan Pin- 


obvious 


and eventually they asked 
kerton to tackle the criminal. 
Pinkerton asked the head of 
police for a photograph of the ‘ 
man. To his amazement. he was told 
that the police had never had a like- 


the 


‘wanted”’ 
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ness of Sheridan in their possession, 
and that they were positive that a pho- 
tograph did not exist. 

“T don’t believe that,” said Allan, 
who by now had had many years’ ex- 
perience of criminals. “Sheridan is 
like the rest of his kind. Every crimi- 
nal is vain, and there’s a picture of him 
somewhere which I mean to get by 
hook or by crook.” 

He got it by the last-mentioned 
method. First he made a _ thorough 
search into the private life of Sheri- 
dan, assisted by fifty trained detectives 
in his employment. Gradually many 
new facts came to light, but the one that 
interested Pinkerton most was the in- 
formation that at Hudson, in the State 
of Michigan, there was a hotel man- 
aged by Sheridan’s brother-in-law. 

William Pinkerton had just begun his 
apprenticeship to his father, and when 
father and son paid a visit to Hudson 
and put up at 
Pinkerton was provided with an 
tunity to resourcefulness. 
“There must be a photograph of Walter 
Sheridan 


of the manager,” 


Sheridan’s hotel young 
Oppor- 


prove his 


in one of the private rooms 


aid Alla 


to his son. 


in 
P 


yates 
erhaps you 


“You're young anc 
can find it for me.” 
That day Allan went home, 
liam remained behind to 
manager’s room and purloin the only 
existence. 


but Wil- 
yreak into the 
photograph of Sheridan in 
It was conveyed to the head offices of 
the agency, copied, and sent to every 
man on Pinkerton’s siafi. 
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methods and 


confederates. At the proper mome 
he was arrested by 
handed over to the 
agency’s work was finished, and they 


had well earned their reward. 
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But Walter Sheridan was not de- 
feated even now. Allan Pinkerton was 
no longer his opponent. The govern- 
ment officials were the only ones he 
had to deal with, and he set about the 
task of discomfiting them again. With 
the aid of his ill-gotten gains he re- 
tained the services of counsel of high 
standing, and for a fee running well 
into the thousands they befogged the 
court with “legal technicalities” and 
secured their client’s acquittal on “a 
point of law.” 

Sheridan was quickly on the warpath 
again. A bank lost two hundred thou- 
sand dollars through him; another paid 
out a similar amount on security which 
was afterward found to be forged. 
Sheridan was now, of course, able to 
live at the rate of seventy-five thou- 
sand a year. He maintained a huge 
establishment and had a country seat 
and a private yacht. He forged rail- 
way bonds and obtained advances on 
them to the amount of hundreds of 
thousands, and just before the inevitable 
exposure he realized every dollar he 
had and went to Europe, where he 
could not be touched. 

Belgium knew him for a couple of 
years, and in Brussels they spoke in 
awe of the American millionaire who 
lived like a prince. His carriage was 
the wonder of the city, and his mansion 
a veritable fairy land. An invitation 
from him was considered an honor. 
But Sheridan was not a cosmopolitan. 
He longed for his native land, and Eu- 
rope had no lure for him. He re- 
turned to America, and from the day 
he landed Pinkerton’s were after him. 

Allan and William Pinkerton tracked 
him and shadowed him everywhere he 
went. He started a bank of his own and 
in one of them was a depositor. Then 
Sheridan began to speculate, and lost 
his fortune. That meant he must per- 
petrate another fraud; and he planned 
a series, but before he could attempt 
the first one he was arrested by Pinker- 

9D ps : 


ton’s, convicted, and sent to prison. 
After that they gave him no peace, for 
Sheridan was too dangerous a man to 
be allowed at large, and, thanks to Pin- 
kerton’s, he ended his days in jail. 

Train robberies once were fairly fre- 
quent in America, but, thanks to im- 
proved conditions, the odds have long 
since been against the marauders. Pin- 
kerton’s helped to bring about this state 
of affairs, for the agency never failed 
to solve any of the numerous railroad 
mysteries it was asked to investigate. 

One of the most sensational was the 
murder and robbery on the Chicago 
night express thirty years ago, when 
a baggage man was murdered and over 
twenty thousand dollars in bank notes 
abstracted. The United States Express 
Company—the victim’s employers— 
sent to Pinkerton’s at once, and William 
Pinkerton went in person to investigate. 
He interviewed Schwartz and Watt, 
conductors on the train. 

Schwartz said he had discovered the 
body in the baggage car in a pool of 
blood, the unfortunate man having first 
been shot and then having had his skull 
smashed in, but Watt had a more sen- 
sational story. He recounted in vivid 
language how, while on his way to have 
a chat with Kellog, the murdered man, 
he had been accosted from the venti- 
lator in the roof of the car by a masked 
robber, who had ordered him to stand 
still and hold up his hands. 

Watt declared that he had obeyed, 
and that the revolver never céased to 
cover him until the robbery had been 
effected. He swore that he was quite 
ignorant of the fact that a brutal mur- 
der was taking place. 

Such was the story William Pinker- 
ton listened to in his usually sympathetic 
manner. He could picture the scene 
described by Watt—the mysterious 
hand from the roof of the car point- 
ing the revolver at the helpless railway 
man, while a few feet away, beyond 
a partition, Kellog was fighting for his 
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life, without help, although the con- 
ductor was less than twenty yards from 
him. An extra touch of the melodra- 
matic was provided by the statement 
that the train robber who had covered 
Watt with the revolver had worn-a 
black mask. 

When the murder had been discov- 
ered the car in which it had taken 
place was uncoupled and run into a 
siding at the nearest station. Here 
Pinkerton began his work, and he 
started by getting on the roof of the 
car to examine the spot where the rob- 
ber had lain while threatening Watt. 
Unfortunately for the latter’s story 
there had been a heavy fall of snow 
some hours previous to the murder, and 
Pinkerton found it in a virgin state. 
Watt’s statement was, therefore, un- 
true, for no one had been on the roof 
before Pinkerton. 

In the interior of the car another im- 
portant discovery was made. The de- 
tective found the poker with which Kel- 
log’s skull had been battered in, and he 
came upon it in its rightful place—be- 
hind the stove which was used to heat 
the car. That indicated that the mur- 
derers were well acquainted with the 
inside of the express baggage car. 

Pinkerton was certain now that Watt 
and Schwartz were the murderers, but 
he wished to obtain full legal proof. 
Gaining Schwartz’s confidence, Pinker- 
ton extracted a promise from him to 
shadow Watt, and report his move- 
ments daily. Schwartz readily agreed, 
and, of course, sent in bogus reports, 
at which Pinkerton had many a good 
laugh, for both Schwartz and Watt 
were being shadowed day and night 
by Pinkerton’s own men. 

The case was rapidly nearing comple- 
tion when Pinkerton went to the man- 
ager of the railway. “Look here,” he 
said, “that chap Schwartz will in all 
probability ask for earlier holidays this 
year. Now I want you to grant his 
request at once, although I know it’s 
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against the rules.” The manager real- 
ized that Pinkerton did nothing with- 
out a purpose, and, sure enough, 
Schwartz’s application came through a 
week later. It was promptly acceded 
to, and the conductor at once departed 
for Philadelphia with his wife. 

They had a good time, and spent 
money freely. One of the most expen- 
sive hotels in the city accommodated 
them; they frequented costly restau- 
rants, drove about in cabs, and booked 
the best seats in every theater they 
patronized. The salary of a train con- 
ductor certainly did not justify Mr, 
and Mrs. Schwartz’s style of living. 

Pinkerton arrested him one after- 
noon and took him to police head- 
quarters. Then he called on Mrs, 
Schwartz, and asked if she could ac- 
count for her husband’s wealth. She 
answered innocently that he had told 
her that he had found the money un- 
der a railway carriage seat. 

“Come with me and see your hus- 
band, Mrs. Schwartz,” said Pinkerton 
politely. He did not add that the con- 
ductor was charged with murder, and 
the prisoner’s wife was quite unaware 
of her husband’s real character. She 
was ushered into the cell, while Pinker- 
ton occupied the one next door, with 
a hole in the wall to enable him to hear 
all that went on. 

The moment that Schwartz saw his 
wife he ordered her to go home, find 
an old jacket of his in the woodshed, 
and destroy it. 

“That’s the only evidence they could 
get against me,” he whispered. ‘Catch 
a train at once. My life depends on 
your speed.” 

But Pinkerton was there first, and 
found the jacket. Part of it was miss- 
ing, but the black mask found beside 
Kellog’s body fitted the vacancy ex- 
actly. That practically finished the 
case. Watt was arrested, too, and both 


men were sent to penal servitude for 


life. 
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In the early eighties the Erie Railroad 
Company employed over a thousand 
hands in its shops at Susquehanna, and 
every week the company’s banker in 
New York sent forty thousand dollars 
in notes to the Susquehanna National 
Bank to pay the local wages and ex- 
penses. The money was conveyed by 
the United States Express Company, 
and remained in their possession for 
about twenty hours. 

On its arrival at Susquehanna late 
at night the precious package was 
locked up in the safe at the railway 
station office of the express company 
to await the clerk from the local- bank. 
One morning, however, when the clerk 
called for the package it was discovered 
that instead of containing more than 
forty thousand dollars in bank notes it 
held a collection of brown manilla pa- 
per cut into pieces about the size of 
dollar biils. 

A few hours before forty thousand 
dollars had been deposited in the safe; 
now all the money had gone! Who had 
effected the clever substitution ? 

Pinkerton’s were notified at once by 
the express company, for, of course, 
they were responsible, and Robert Pin- 
kerton speedily arrived at Susquehanna. 
It was not difficult to find a reason for 
the substitution. The thieves wished 
to get as long a start as possible, and 
they had left the dummy package be- 
hind in the safe to act as a “blind.” 

Pinkerton spent days and nights ex- 
examining employees of the company. 
“Some one in Susquehanna did it,” he 
declared emphatically, “for the gen- 
uine package did arrive here and was 
placed in the safe all right. It was 
during the night that the theft took 
place.” 

The manager of the express company 
shook his head. “I can’t believe that,” 
he said doubtfully. “All our men are 
honest. Besides, the job was too neatly 
done to be the work of a local ama- 
teur.” 
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But Robert Pinkerton maintained his 
ground. He was noted for his perse- 
verance, and he exhibited it in this 
case, for when he failed to implicate 
any one in the service of the railroad 
company or the express office he began 
a protracted investigation into the lives 
of every man, woman, and child in Sus- 
quehanna. 

It was a huge undertaking, but it 
produced results, and was, therefore, 
worth the trouble and more. At one 
house Pinkerton was politely given a 
list of the inmates. ‘Where’s George 
Proctor?” he asked, missing that name 
from the list. “I was told at the Erie 
railroad works that George Proctor, the 
foreman of the boiler shop, lived here.” 

Mrs. Proctor was ready with an an- 
swer. vent to Buffalo on business 
about a month after the robbery,” she 
said. 

It was only natural that she should 
date the event by the robbery. Every- 
one in Susquehanna did that. 

Robert Pinkerton found it conven- 
ient to go to Buffalo also, and here 
he found the foreman engaged in spec- 
ulating in oil. For this purpose Proc- 
tor had to have a capital of several 
thousand dollars. 

“Perhaps he has been thrifty and 
saved,” said Pinkerton to himself, “T’ll 
go back to Susquehanna and inquire.’ 

Pinkerton was the sort of man who 
would have traveled a thousand miles 
to confirm an apparently trivial state- 
ment. He asked a fellow worker of 
Proctor’s if the foreman had been noted 
for his saving habits. 

“What. George save!” 
friend, with a loud laugh. “Why, sir, 
he seldom had a cent. His week’s 
wages used to be spent before he han- 
dled it.” 

Here was a valuable clew at last, 
and Pinkerton from that moment be- 
came Proctor’s shadow. He found out 
that Proctor had friends in Canada 
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who were notorious criminals; he un- 
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earthed bills for large amounts which 
Proctor had paid soon after the safe 
robbery; and he learned that until the 
disappearance of the forty thousand 
dollars the foreman had been living in 
a state of chronic bankruptcy. 

Pinkerton, however, was thorough, 
and he made Proctor’s personal ac- 
quaintance and visited his home for 
some time before he invited him to his 
hotel and arrested him. Completely 
nonplused, the thief confessed, going 
down on his knees and whining for 
mercy. He sobbed out the story of his 
guilt, swearing that he had been misled 
by two professional “crooks,” Martin 
and Collins. Until they had crossed 
his path he had been a respectable, 
hard-working man. 

Pinkerton was impressed by his can- 
did confession, and did not convey him 
to the police station. “You can re- 
main at home until I want you,” he said 
good-naturedly, “but you must keep 
my office informed of your movements. 
I’m going after your pals.” 

Proctor was only too delighted to 
accept the terms, and Pinkerton started 
to track down Martin and Collins with 
the intention of getting the two prin- 
cipals under lock and key and using 
Proctor’s evidence to convict them. 

It was a plan that promised success, 
but it was based on a mistake, and for 
that particular error Robert Pinker- 
ton never forgave himself. He had 
summed Proctor up as a decent work- 
ing man led astray by wicked compan- 
ions, but as a fact George Proctor was 
a professional burglar with a long rec- 
ord of crime behind him, and a more 
than passing acquaintance with the in- 
teriors of several prisons. 

At the first opportunity he broke his 
promise to Pinkerton and fled. It was 
then that the famous detective discov- 
ered Proctor’s past and his own blun- 
der. 

But Proctor did not enjoy his liberty 
for many weeks. Pinkerton got a news 
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paper to publish the news that the po- 
lice were looking for Proctor and his 
friends in Canada in connection with 
a burglary there. That caused Proctor, 
Collins, and Martin to decide to go back 
to the United States. 

All three booked passages on a 
steamer leaving a New England coast 
city for England, and when they bought 
their railway tickets at a Canadian sta- 
tion one of Pinkerton’s men was stand- 
ing behind them. He telegraphed to 
his chief, and the latter waited for 
them on the Canadian border. 

Pinkerton boarded the train the mo- 
ment it was on United States soil, but 
the conductor had bad news for him, 
“Two of the fellows jumped from the 
train, sir, just before we left Canada,” 
he said, “but the third is asleep in his 
berth.” 

The third man was George Proctor, 
and he surrendered without a struggle. 
When he realized that the game was 
up he told the whole truth, concealing 
nothing, for the “King of Burglars,” 
Proctor’s title in criminal circles, was 
rather proud of his exploits. He ex- 
plained that he had obtained a dupli- 
cate of the key of the safe by bor- 
rowing the bunch of keys from the 
clerk on the pretense that he wanted to 
open the tool chest. 

The clerk handed the keys over, but 
took the precaution of remaining all 
the time with Proctor. The latter, 
however, was already prepared, for in 
the hand that held the bunch by a 
single key he had a piece of soft paper. 
This he pressed against the key and 
so obtained a pattern of it. From the 
design another key to open the safe 
was manufactured by an expert. 

3ut before he attempted to abstract 
the forty thousand dollars from the safe 
in the express company’s office at Sus- 
quehanna, Proctor called in the aid of 
Martin and Collins. Between the three 
of them they carried out the job and 
decamped to Canada, where Proctor re- 
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ceived one-third of the booty, and re- 
turned. He hid the money in a glass 
jar, which he buried in his back yard, 
and his wife and children never knew 
of the treasure. 

For a fortnight Proctor worked at 
the shop, talking as excitedly as any- 
body about the robbery, and sharply 
criticizing the police for their non- 
success. Then, growing tired of work, 
he resigned and went to Buffalo. 

Gambling was the cause of Proctor’s 
downfall, and although he stole a vast 
amount of money in the aggregate, 
he was always poor. The great safe 
robbery provided him with a long so- 
journ in prison, but his accomplices 
were never punished for their partici- 
pation in his crime. 

Pinkerton’s detectives have, of 
course, acted for thousands of ptivate 
clients in cases where no appeal has 
been made to the law. Nearly all of 
these are confidential, but there are a 
few exceptions. One of them deals 
with a remarkable instance of the con- 
fidence trick raised to the level of a 
fine art. 

Some years ago a rich and pretty 
widow took a French girl of the name 
of Jeannette Villiers to be her compan- 
ion. Mrs. Willett, the widow, lived in 
a hotel, and there one evening her com- 
panion introduced her to a handsome 
young man, who immediately began to 
pay her great attention. It was not to 
be wondered at that Mrs. Willett should 
fall in love with Halliott, for he had 
fascinating manners and a vivid per- 
sonality. 

The courtship progressed without in- 
cident until Halliott was taken seriously 
ill. The widow hastened to his bedside 
in great distress, and when she saw the 
pallid, cadaverous cheeks of her lover 
she suffered agonies. 

But a greater shock was in store for 
her, for Halliott, announcing in a sepul- 
chral whisper that he was dying, begged 
her to listen to his solemn confession. 
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She was in such a state of mind on his 
account that she declared she would 
forgive him anything, for the use of 
the word “confession” indicated clearly * 
that he had something shameful to ad- 
mit. 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said nervously 
and weakly. “I—TI am not a single man, 
as I pretended to be. Your companion, 
Mademoiselle Villiers, is my wife, and 
will soon become a mother. Bea friend 
to her—tell me that you will, so that 
I may die happy. She, at any rate, is 
innocent.” 

He caught her hand and held it 
tightly, and the widow sobbed out her 
promise to look after the dying man’s 
wife, and see that she and her child 
would never want. A few minutes 
later Halliott apparently passed away. 
Mrs. Willett kept her promise. Within 
a few weeks of the birth of her com- 
panion’s child she settled fifty thousand 
dollars on her, and shortly after re- 
ceiving the money and several gifts’ of 
costly jewelry “mademoiselle” disap- 
peared along with her child 

It was the widow’s lawyer, a matter- 
of-fact, hard-headed old man, who had 
become suspicious when his client 
started to sell property, who called in 
Allan Pinkerton. He had no definite 
chargé to make, but he wanted the fa- 
mous detective to probe the matter. 

Allan Pinkerton was an old hand at 
outwitting the confidence trickster, and 
from the moment he took the matter up 
he realized that he was dealing with a 
pair of clever artists in that line. 

A careful examination of the employ- 
ees at Mrs. Willett’s hotel revealed the 
interesting—to Pinkerton—fact that 
one of the clerks had been discharged 
for tampering with the petty cash. 
Pinkerton followed him up, and dis- 


covered that after leaving the hotel the 
clerk had been seen in Halliott’s com- 
pany very often. 

Fortified by other significant facts, 
Pinkerton called on Mrs. Willett in the 
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expectation that she would help him. 
To his surprise the pretty widow was 
furious when she learned the nature of 
his business. To think that any one 
should asperse the character of her 
dear, dead friend! No, she would not 
give any aid whatever, and she would 
not permit Pinkerton to persecute the 
poor girl and her child. 

“Perhaps, then, you won’t object to 
answer one question?” said Pinkerton, 
marveling at her folly. ‘Did you actu- 
ally attend the funeral of Mr. Halli- 
ott?” Mrs. Willett shook her head. 
“T wanted to,” she admitted, “but dear 
Jeannette thought I might collapse at 
the cemetery, and she persuaded me to 
stay at home. But she was at the fu- 
neral.” 

The great detective smiled. “It may 
interest you to know, madam,” he said 
politely, “that there never was a funeral, 
for at this very moment Halliott and 
your late companion are living at St. 
Louis, and are known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliers. I have traced them to that 
city.” ; 

The widow refused to believe him, 
however, and it was only when Halliott 
unexpectedly confronted her that she 
admitted to herself that the detective 
had spoken the truth. Strange to say, 
overjoyed by his “return to life,” she 
freely forgave him, and refused to 
prosecute, although Allan Pinkerton 
provided her with the full story of the 
deeply-laid plot to swindle her, and the 
necessary proofs. 

Halliott and Jeannette Villiers were 
man and wife before either met Mrs. 
Willett, and the French girl deliberately 
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entered her service in order to pave. 
the way for her husband to come on the 
scene as the handsome, fascinating 
bachelor. 

Mrs. Willett’s confidence having 
been gained, Halliott pretended to be 
dying, extracted forgiveness for him- 
self and protection for his wife from 
the easily duped widow, and had then 
disappeared until Jeannette, having ob- 
tained as much money as she could 
from Mrs. Willett, joined him. 

The sequel to this strange story is 
that Mrs. Willett remained on good 
terms with the swindlers all her life, 
and when she married again her hus- 
band was not averse to spending an oc- 
casional holiday with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliers.” Allan Pinkerton was right 
when he described the case as one of 
the oddest in his experience. 

Pinkerton’s Detective Agency has 
gained a world-wide renown. The 
head is known as “The Eye,” a nick- 
name that was bestowed by a notorious 
burglar, who complained that Pinker- 
ton’s eye seemed to be on him day and 
night, always watching him. That is 
a great tribute to an organization which 
has representatives everywhere, and 
which for seventy years has resisted 
every effort to suborn it. 

Had Allan Pinkerton accepted the 
bribes offered him during his career 
he would have left many miilions more 
than he did, but the firm would not be 
the power it is if it had ever deviated 
from the straight path. And that is 
a proud record when we remember how 
many private detectives have succumbed 
to temptation, to their own undoing. 
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@HO is the woman? Found 
i dead where?” 

Mr. Clyde Glynn, private 
detective, leaned nearer his 
desk telephone. He was talking with 
Sergeant Joe Dakin of the city police, 
who had just rung him up from the 
precinct station. 

“You've seen her—Nanette Blair,” 
Dakin told him. “In the theaters and 
cabarets. Magazine artist and story 
writer. Lives alone in the Waldmere. 
I’ve seen a friend of yours with her, 
Doctor Wells Curry, at * 

“T know,” Glynn interrupted. “But 
I don’t know her. Found where?” 

“In her apartment at nine o’clock this 
morning. I just heard of it, or would 
have told you earlier. It’s said to be 
a sure case of murder. Bruce Ord- 
way, headquarters detective, now is 
looking into it. I’m told—tlisten!” 
Dakin emphasized. “Doctor Curry is 
suspected. He is, in fact, charged with 
having killed her.” 

“Wells Curry—impossible!” Glynn 
exclaimed. His fine, clean-cut face 
went grave, nevertheless, and a bit ap- 
prehensive. “That’s absurd. Curry 
wouldn’t kill a mouse. I know him from 
A to Z. He’s one of my closest friends.” 

“That’s why I rang you up. I knew 
you’d want to know,” Dakin rejoined, 
“It looks bad for him, as I get it from 
others. I don’t yet know of what the 
evidence consists, or why. = 











“T’'ll soon find out,” Glynn cut in 
abruptly. “Curry will expect no less of 
me, as you probably inferred. Much 
obliged, Joey. I'll go right up there.” 

It was eleven o’clock, two hours after 
the fatality was discovered, when De- 
tective Glynn entered the Waldmere, 
an uptown apartment house of moder- 
ate size and very good reputation. He 
could conceive of no cause for Doctor 
Wells Curry to have murdered Nanette 
Blair. He had known him since col- 
lege days. 

Wells Curry was a very prosperous 
physician of thirty-five, frank and gen- 
ial, stalwart and strikingly handsome, 
very popular with the men, and one 
whom most women found particularly 
fascinating. Glynn knew, too, that his 
engagement to charming Portia Floyd, 
a very beautiful and accomplished so- 
ciety girl, was soon to be announced; 
and he felt reasonably sure, though he 
knew they had been quite friendly, that 
no unfortunate entanglement with Na- 
nette Blair was a threatening factor, 
much less an occasion for murder. All 
that was very unlike Wells Curry, 
wholly unlike him, in fact, and Clyde 
Glynn knew it. That was the only 
advantage the detective had over Bruce 
Ordway, of headquarters, who also was 
at work on the case. 

Glynn found him with several others 
in the sitting room of an attractive 
apartment on the third floor, the last 
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in a side corridor, with windows over- 
looking a side street and a rear court. 
The roller shades had been raised and 
the morning sunlight streamed into the 
room. To the right was a small dining 
room and a kitchenette. To the left 
was a bedroom and an adjoining bath- 
room. Through an arched doorway, 
the portiére of which was drawn com- 
pletely aside, could be seen most of the 
bedroom—and the victim of the crime. 

She was lying on a half-size bed in a 
small alcove, a handsome girl of twenty- 
five, a pronounced brunette, with lux- 
uriant dark hair and long, drooping 
lashes, which accentuated the death pal- 
lor that had settled on her face. She 
was clad in a beautiful evening gown, 
and wore jewels of moderate value; 
they sparkled on the marble whiteness 
of her still neck and shapely hands, 
and seemed to mock the cold clay with 
a living light all their own. 

Clyde Glynn took in with a glance 
these features of the scene, when a po- 
liceman stationed in the corridor ad- 
mitted him. He was well acquainted 
with Ordway, who viewed him with a 
momentary look of surprise when he 
entered, 

“What’s this I hear about my friend 
Curry?” Glynn inquired, after greeting 
him. “I heard it only by telephone. Is 
there anything in itr” 

Detective Ordway, a large, rugged 
man of fifty, suspected his mission and 
motive, but he showed no resentment. 
He had a cold, blunt way of speaking, 
nevertheless, that told of covert ego- 
tism, faith in his own discernment and 
acumen, and which quite often was 
strongly tinged with irony and subtle 
contempt. 

“Very much in it,” he replied. “Your 
friend Curry is in wrong. There’s no 
question about it.” 

“Pretty conclusive, eh?” 

“Absolutely. It would have been 
scarcely more so, Glynn, if he had been 
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caught in the act. He was nearly as 
good as seen killing her, at that.” 

“This seems incredible.” Glynn con- 
fined himself to a mild disagreement, 
“What do you mean, Ordway, by nearly 
as good as seen? Won’t you kindly 
state the circumstances and let me view 
the evidence?” 

‘“What’s the idea? Do you expect to 
discover something that I’m too blind 
to see?’ Ordway questioned sarcas- 
tically. 

“Curry is a very dear friend of mine, 
Glynn told him simply. 

“Sure! I know that.” Ordway 
nodded and turned toward the bedroom, 
“Certainly, Glynn, I'll inform you. The 
crime was discovered by a chamber- 
maid about nine o’clock. There is no 
house detective. I happened to be in 
the precinct station when the murder 
was reported, so I came here at once 
and found the body. “ 

“Just as I see it?” Glynn interposed. 
He had followed Ordway into the bed- 
room. 

“Exactly,” said the latter. “It’s not 
been touched except by Doctor Birk, 
who briefly examined it. He states 
positively that the girl has been dead 
at least twelve hours.” 

“There is no question about it,” said 
the physician, approaching. “Rigor 
mortis is very pronounced. Twelve 
hours, Mr. Glynn, at least. I would 
stake my reputation on it.” 

“That fixes the time of the crime 
at about ten o’clock last evening,” Ord- 
way proceeded. “We know she was 
alive at that time. Doctor Curry came 
here about half past nine. He was seen 
by two women in the hall below. He 
did not come in through the main en- 
trance, but by a side door; nor did he 
take the elevator. He hastened up the 
stairs to this flat.” 

“Is it known how long he remained 
here?” 

“He left about half past ten,” Ord- 
way said, nodding. “He went down a 
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side stairway and out through the side 
door. He was met on the lower stair- 
way by a Mr. Rudd and his wife, who 
have apartments below. He was very 
pale and agitated, and apparently ‘in 
much haste, all of which was noticed 
by both Rudd and his wife.” 

“Your notion is, I suppose, that he 
tried to sneak out unseen.” Glynn eyed 
him a bit coldly. 

“Tt’s a conviction, not a notion,” Ord- 
way retorted. “When he saw that a 
meeting with the couple was unavoid- 
able, he whipped out his handkerchief 
and pretended to use it, aiming to hide 
his face and prevent subsequent identi- 
fication. Both knew him by sight, how- 
ever, and his design was so obvious 
that both saw and spoke of it.” 

“Did you refer to them when you 
said he was nearly as good as seen kill- 
ing this girl?” 

“Humph! 
Baldwin.” 


Not much! Come here, 
Ordway beckoned to a tall 
young man in the sitting room. “Stage 
again what you saw last evening. No 
doubt, Glynn, you prefer to get it first 
hand,” he added, with cynical insinua- 
tion. 

Clyde Glynn did not reply. Baldwin 
pointed from the bedroom window to 
one in the end wall of a brick block 
in the rear. It was directly opposite 
across the court mentioned, and about 
twelve feet away. 

“That’s the side window of my 
room,” he stated. “I came in at a quar- 
ter to ten last evening. I saw before 
lighting my room that this one was 
lighted, and I was startled by moving 
shadows on the roller shade, which was 
drawn completely down. They were 
quite clearly defined, and I saw them 
very distinctly. 

“Shadows of 
him. 

“This woman, sir, one of them,” 
Baldwin said confidently. “I could not 
mistake her figure. She was struggling 
in the grasp of a man. He had her by 
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what?” Glynn asked 
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the throat with his left hand, as near 
as I could tell, and was covering her 
mouth with his right, evidently to pre- 
vent any outcry. Miss Blair was grasp- 
ing his wrist and trying vainly to es- 
cape. The struggle was very brief, 
however, unless I saw only the end of 
it, for the girl either was overcome, or 
suddenly fainted; she sank almost im- 
mediately in the man’s arms.” 

“Go on,” Ordway urged. “Tell him 
the whole of it.” 

“There’s not much more, sir,” said 
Baldwin. “I saw the man bring her 
into this room, and then the shadows 
left the curtain and I could see no more. 
I watched and listened till my clock 
struck ten, or about fifteen minutes, 
but I saw or heard no further disturb- 
ance of any kind. Then I went to bed. 
I thought I had misinterpreted the 
scene, perhaps, and I did nothing about 
it. When informed of the murder this 
morning, however, I came here at once 
and told Detective Ordway.” 

Clyde Glynn did not reply for a mo- 
ment. He glanced sharply around the 
bedroom, at the arched entrance from 
the sitting room, and at a dressing stand 
against the wall near it, both of which 
were directly opposite the bedroom win- 
dow. He could not deny the signifi- 
cance of what he had heard, nor could 
he conceive of any warrantable occa- 
sion for it. 

“The struggle, then, or as much as 
you saw of it projected on the curtain, 
did not occur in this room,” he re- 
marked to Baldwin. “Are you sure 
of that ?” 

“Yes, sir, absolutely sure,” Baldwin 
said emphatically. “It took place in 
the sitting room, but close to the door- 
way between the two rooms. I could 
plainly see the shape of a portion of 
the arched doorway projected on the 
curtain.” 

“You could, eh?” Glynn gazed at it 
again, 

“That’s perfectly natural,’ Ordway 
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bluntly asserted. “Note that the door- 
way is nearly in a direct line from the 
sitting-room table to the bedroom win- 
dow. If the lamp on the table was 
lighted, as of course it must have been, 
the rays of light through the doorway 
would certainly show an_ illuminated 
contour of a portion of it on the bed- 
room curtain,” he pointed out. “Any 
object in the doorway, therefore, would 
be between the lamp and the curtain, 
and would cast a shadow on it. That’s 
as plain as twice two. Obviously, 
Glynn, your friend Curry was trying to 
force the girl into this room. He suc- 
ceeded after she fainted, or was over- 
come, as the shadows showed when he 
came through the doorway and then 
disappeared to one side, or in the direc- 
tion of the bed.” 

“Exactly!” Baldwin quickly agreed. 
“That’s precisely how it looked to me. 
The shadows were somewhat reduced 
in size and more sharply defined, more- 
over, as he came nearer the curtain 
when coming through the doorway. 
That’s just what he did, sir,” he again 
asserted confidently, gazing at the 
frowning face of the private- detective. 

“Don’t you be so sure of it.” Glynn’s 
voice hardened ominously. “Wells 
Curry’s life may hang upon your as- 
sertions, and a human life must not be 
jeopardized too confidently. The im- 
pressions derived from a shadow panto- 
mime are not always reliable.” 

“T’m reasonably sure,” Baldwin still 
asserted, a bit nettled by the sharp 
rebuke. 

“Are you acquainted with Curry?” 
Glynn demanded. “Do you know him 
even by sight?” 

“No, I don’t,” Baldwin curtiy ad- 
mitted. “Nor have I said that the 
man was Curry. It may for all I know 
have been some other man. All I’ve 
said is that he was tall and stalwart, as 
I knew from a comparison with Miss 
Blair’s figure, and Detective Ordway as- 
sumed that it was Doctor Curry.” 
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“It’s not an assumption,” Ordway 
bluntly corrected. “I know positively 
that Curry was here at precisely that 
time. It’s absurd to suppose, in view 
of all of the other incriminating cir- 
cumstances, that another man entered 
and killed this girl after Curry departed, 
His own conduct confirms ie 

“Oh, I don’t question the veracity of 
the who informed you, nor 
doubt that you questioned them care- 
fully,” Glynn interrupted. “What did 
the chambermaid say? Did she find 
any lights burning here this morning?” 

“Not a light. They were out and 
the curtains drawn down.” 

“The bedroom curtain?” 

“Certainly. I raised it myself,” Ord- 
way said impatiently. “The chamber- 
maid was so frightened when she saw 
the body that she rushed out at once 
to tell the office clerk. He’s now in the 
sitting room if you want to question 
him, though he already has assured me 
that nothing in either room was touched 
before I arrived here.” 

“Did you find any other evidence?” 
Glynn gazed at the lifeless girl on the 
bed. “There are no marks on her neck, 
Ordway, denoting that Curry had her 
by the throat, as Baldwin has stated.” 

“What of it?’ Ordway asked curtly. 
“That’s not material. The girl may 
have fainted immediately, or died in his 
arms from fright and heart failure, per- 
haps, when she realized his knavish de- 
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sign. Curry then planted the evidence 
which ordinarily would indicate suicide 


and eliminate him from suspicion, if 
he had got away unseen, as he at- 
tempted to do.” 

“Planted evidence!” Glynn exclaimed, 
frowning. “What do you mean? Curry 
is incapable of that.” 

“Incapable be hanged!’ Ordway re- 
torted derisively. “A man in a bad 
mess, with his reputation and whole fu- 
ture at stake, is capable of: anything,” 
he forcibly argued. He turned to a 
small table near the head of the bed, 











pointing and adding quickly “I mean 
these. The tumbler was lying on the 
bed a few inches from her hand, as if 
she had dropped it after taking a fatal 
dose. This paper wrapper is one like 
druggists use for inclosing powders. It 
contained the ingredient and was lying 
open on the floor near the table.” 

“Cyanide of potassium is what it con- 
tained,’”? Doctor Birk volunteered. “It 
was dissolved in the tumbler. The 
faint odor of burned almonds, which 
is characteristic of that deadly poison, 
may still be detected in it.” 

Glynn glanced sharply at the empty 
tumbler and restrained the physician 
from taking it from the table. Near it 
lay the open wrapper, a piece of plain 
white paper about three inches square. 
Sharply defined creases in it showed 
just how it had been folded to inclose 
the deadly powder. 

“T see.” Glynn’s brows had been 
knitting closer. If he saw any way of 
breaking the incrminating network that 
was closing around the suspected physi- 
cian, there was no sign of it in his grave, 
apprehensive face. “Just what do you 
deduce, Ordway, from all this?” he 
asked, turning a bit abruptly to the de- 
tective. “Do you suspect that Wells 
Curry had some felonious design in 
coming here, or that he already had 
planned to commit this crime?” 

‘Both!’ Ordway bluntly told him. 
“There’s no question about it in my 
mind.” 

“I don’t agree with you. I think 
you're going too fast, Ordway, and go- 
ing too far,” Glynn protested with some 
feeling. -“I know Wells Curry better 
than you, very much better, and you 
certainly misjudge him and——” 

“Stop a bit!’ Ordway’s strong, de- 
termined face took on a darker frown. 
He was a man few ventured to oppose. 
“I don’t care a rap whether you agree 
with me or not, nor how well you know 
this man Curry,” he said sternly, with 


a threatening forefinger on Clyde 
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Glynn’s breast. “I’m not banking on 
your opinion, but on the many signifi- 
cant circumstances and this very con- 
vincing evidence. Don’t ask me to be- 
lieve that this girl had poison here and 
took it voluntarily.” 

“She may have done so by mistake,” 
Glynn suggested. 

“Nonsense!” Ordway growled deris- 
ively. “Curry sneaked up here like a 
thief, as he afterward tried to sneak 
out. I don’t know just what came off 
here, but a shadow pantomime is re- 
liable enough for me. Shadows don’t 
lie, Glynn, any more than the objects 
which cast them,” he forcibly argued. 
“Curry had a struggle with this girl, 
and he murdered her after she fainted, 
or was overcome. He’s the one who 
had the poison and he took a chance 
with it. He knew he had gone too far, 
that his honor, reputation, and whole 
future were at stake, and under des- 
peration’s spur he removed the men- 
ace,” 

“But that theory 

“Tt’s the only one consistent with all 
of the circumstances,” Ordway rasped 
insistently. ‘Even if she died of fright, 
which is most improbable, he then tried 
to shield himself by pouring the poison 
into her mouth and leaving this evidence 
of suicide. That’s the case in a nut- 
shell, I'll cram it down Curry’s throat, 
too, when I get him, and force him to 
admit it,” he sternly threatened. “That 
won't be long unless he already has 
bolted. In that case i 

Detective Ordway broke off as if sud- 
denly tongue-tied. There was a mo- 
mentary disturbance in the hall; they 
heard the voice of the policeman in 
brief protest, and then the door was 
hurriedly opened, the officer thrust 
aside, and Doctor Wells Curry himself, 
almost ghastly white, but ominously 
grave and determined, forced his way 
into the sitting room. He ignored the 
astonished gaze of his startled observ- 
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ers, as he strode straight across the 
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room and confronted the frowning de- 
tective. 

“I heard about this while on my 
morning round of calls,” he said de- 
liberately. “I also heard what you said 
just before I entered. What is it you 
are going to cram down my throat, De- 
tective Ordway, and force me to ad- 
mit ?”’ 

Bruce Ordway was not staggered. 
He had set up a case against this man 
which he felt reasonably sure was cor- 
rect, and with dogged determination 
very characteristic of him, he was re- 
solved that it should not be shaken. 
The physician’s somewhat aggressive 
attitude, moreover, was like a spur 
jabbed into him. 

“The truth!” he said sternly, eyes 
blazing. ‘““That’s what I’ll force you to 
admit. The truth ig 

“One moment!’ Doctor Curry 
checked him haughtily. “I’m right here 
to tell the truth. Force, Detective Ord- 
way, is entirely unnecessary.” 
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Doctor Wells Curry did not wait for 
a reply from the detective. He turned 
and entered the bedroom, where he 
gazed for several moments at the life- 
less form of Nanette Blair, with his 
head bowed and a look of profound 
sadness on his pale, strikingly handsome 
face. 

Detective Ordway had a more threat- 
ening gleam in his eyes. He resented 
being put aside so haughtily. He im- 
mediately reasoned, too, that the physi- 
cian was merely taking a bold step to 
avert suspicion, apprehending that he 
might have been recognized by Rudd 
and his wife when departing the previ- 
ous night. He glanced at Clyde Glynn, 
then strode nearer to ,him, frowning 
darkly. 

“Don’t you butt into this,” he sternly 
warned him, voice lowered. “It’s my 
case, not yours, and you keep out of it. 
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I'll call his bluff, all right, if that’s what 
he’s handing me. Don’t you interfere.” 

Clyde Glynn heard him without a 
change of countenance. Only a subtle 
gleam deep down in his cold blue eyes 
told of any subdued feelings. 

“T was told, but could not really be- 
lieve it, that I am suspected of having 
killed this girl,’ Doctor Curry turned 
and said gravely, but with brows knit- 
ting perceptibly when he saw the threat- 
ening expression on Ordway’s dark 


face. “I immediately came here, there- 
fore, to set myself right. Why am I 
suspected? What evidence is there? 
Surely, Glynn, you don’t think for a 
moment that I——” 

“Wait!’ Ordway cut in curtly. 
“Never mind what Detective Glynn 


thinks. I am investigating this case, 
not he, Doctor Curry, and you had bet- 
ter answer my questions instead of ask- 
ing any, if you want to set yourself 
right. You were here last evening, 
weren’t you?” he bluntly inquired. 

“T admit that I was.” Doctor Curry 
bowed and eyed him coldly. 

“What occurred here that led to the 
killing of this girl?” 

“T can tell you only what occurred 
while I was here. Let me inform you to 
begin with, however,” Curry quickly 
added, “that my relations with Nanette 
Blair have always been strictly honor- 
able and entirely conventional. We 
have been very good friends, but noth- 
ing more than that, and I never have in 
any way encouraged her to believe that 
we might become anything more. Bear 
that in mind, Detective Ordway, what- 
ever your personal opinion may be,” he 
said a bit sharply. 

“T'll try to,” OrdWay retorted. “Why 
did you come here last evening ?” 

“My visit was a professional one,” 
Doctor Curry told him more calmly. 
“She telephoned to my office about nine 
o’clock, stating that she had broken a 
needie while sewing, and that a frag- 


ment of the steel had entered one of 











She stated that it pained her 


her eyes. 
severely, and she begged me to come at 
once to remove it.” 

“While sewing, eh?’ Ordway gazed 


around incredulously. “There’s no 
evidence of it in sight. Women occu- 
pied with sewing, moreover, are not 
often so elaborately clad. In which eye 
was the bit of steel?” he asked curtly. 

“Her left eye,” Doctor Curry coldly 
informed him. 

“Won't you examine it, Doctor Birk, 
and see whether there is any evidence 
of it?” Ordway turned to the elderly 
physician. “There should be some sign 
of inflammation, at least.” 

Doctor Birk complied a bit reluc- 
tantly. He shook his head gravely 
when he straightened up and turned 
from the bed. 

“IT do not find any indication of it,” 
he slowly admitted. “But Doctor Curry 
succeeded, no doubt, in removing the bit 
of steel, and any inflammation it may 
have caused would very likely have 
disappeared by this time,” he added, 
with professional consideration. 

“Possibly,” Ordway grimly allowed. 
“But I think it much more likely that 
some evidence of it would still be per- 
ceptible,” he bluntly added. “Now, 
Doctor Curry, answer my questions. 
Was Miss Blair alone here when you 
arrived ?” 

“She was, and I left her alone here, 
alive and well, when I departed.” 

“What occasioned the struggle she 
had with you?” 

“Struggle!” Doctor Curry exclaimed. 
“She had no struggle with me. What 
do you mean?” he demanded. 

“No struggle, eh?” 

“None whatever. Nor was there any 
occasion for one,” Curry forcibly added, 
irritated by the detective’s incredulous 
query. “Don’t question me in that way. 
I haven’t the least idea what you mean. 
[f you suppose——” 


’ 


“Never mind what I suppose. Facts 
are what I want,” sternly in- 


Ordway 
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terrupted. “You say there was no 
struggle. Tell me precisely what oc- 
curred, then, after you entered. Omit 
none of the details.” 

The physician drew himself up a lit- 
tle. He seemed to realize, now, that 
there were grounds for serious suspi- 
cion, indeed, of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and which Detective Ordway 
evidently was determined not to reveal 
before having heard his own statement 
of the circumstances. He hesitated for 
a moment. He glanced again at Clyde 
Glynn, but could detect no encouraging 
sign in his gravely attentive face, nor 
in those of the several persons listen- 
ing with morbid curiosity in the ad- 
joining sitting room. The flush of brief 
resentinent had faded from his cheeks, 
leaving him almost ghastly pale again, 
while in his fine dark eyes was a look 
of mingled anguish and regret which 
he made no effort to conceal. 

“T cannot imagine what you have on 
me, Detective Ordway, and you evi- 
dently don’t mean to inform me,” he 
said more calmly. .““As much as it pains 
me, therefore, for none could regret it 
more deeply, in view of what seems to 
have followed, I will tell you precisely 
what occurred here. I found Miss Blair 
in considerable pain, as she had stated, 
and I at once tried to relieve her,” Doc- 
tor Curry continued. “I examined her 
eye, but could not locate the bit of steel. 
It appeared to be under the upper lid, 
however, which I could not see plainly 
in the overhead light from the chan- 
delier. Nanette lit the reading lamp on 
the table, therefore, and I took it into 
the bedroom- ot 

“Wait !” 
“What’s the idea? 
room?” 

“T wanted to place it on the dressing 
stand, directly in front of the vertical 
mirror, in order to get more light and 
also an upward reflection under the eye- 
lid,” Doctor Curry explained, pointing 
to the large plate-glass mirror attached 





Ordway cut in curtly. 
Why into the bed- 
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to the back edge of the dressing stand. 
“With Miss Blair standing in front of 
it, I could see much more distinctly, 
and I succeeded after a few moments 
in removing the bit of steel. Miss Blair 
nearly fainted and would have fallen, 
however, if I had not caught her in my 
arms and placed her on the bed.” 

“Well, what then?” Ordway’s heavy 
brows knit closer over his eyes. Not 
for an instant had they left the grave 
white face of the physician. “State 
what followed.” 

“T regret the necessity,” Doctor Curry 
replied. “Only the circumstances so 
seriously involving me could cause me 
todo so. I regret having to picture this 
poor dead girl in an act which I know, 
God hearing me, was that of a mo- 
mentary, irresistible impulse only, and 
should not be wrongly interpreted,” he 
said, with much more feeling. “She put 
her arms around my neck and kissed 
me several times before I could prevent 
her. I was so amazed that I hardly 
knew what it meant, in fact, until I saw 
that she was in tears from mingled hu- 
miliation and confusion. She apolo- 
gized and begged me to forgive her, 
and I then saw only too plainly what 
I never had dreamed of before, that 
this girl was in love with me, so deeply 
in love that she had lost her head as 
well as her heart for that one moment.” 

“Did you resent it?” Ordway bluntly 
questioned. “Did you resent it, or——” 

“Stop right there!” Curry cut in 
quickly. He strode nearer to the de- 
tective, with his strong, strikingly hand- 
some face gone white with suppressed 
anger. “Whatever your opinion of 
me may be, Ordway, or of whatever 
you think me guilty, don’t you cast any 
scurrilous reflections upon this lead 
girl, I’ll not stand for it for an instant,” 
he said, with voice quivering. “I told 
you in the beginning that my relations 
with her have always been strictly hon- 
orable.” 

“You remained here 


” 
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“I remained here only to express my 
regret,” Curry sharply interjected. “I 
remained to comfort and advise her, to 
tell her that love between us was im- 
possible, that I already am engaged to 
another, a fact of which she was en- 
tirely ignorant. I then left her sitting 
there, Ordway, where she now lies 
dead, and that’s all I know about her 
death or what caused it.” 

Detective Ordway heard him with 
cold-eyed tolerance, but plainly enough 
he did not believe him. He shrugged 
his broad shoulders, venting an incred- 
ulous growl, and shook his head de- 
risively. 

“That’s a fine story, Curry, and very 
well told, but it’s wholly incredible,” 
he said with some vehemence. “You 
can’t get by with it. It’s not consist- 
ent with all of the circumstances. Tell 
me!” he sternly commanded. “Why did 
you use the side entrance when coming 
here, and walk upstairs, instead of us- 
ing the elevator? Why, when leaving, 
did you steal down to the side door and 
try to hide your face from the couple 
you unexpectedly met on the stairs? 
Hand it to me straight! Weren’t you 
afraid in both cases that you might be 
seen and recognized ?” 

“T was,’ Curry quickly 
“That’s precisely the reason.” 

“What's the idea?” snapped Ordway 
“Why were you so anxious to avoid ob- 
servation ?”’ 


“For only one reason,” said the physi- 









admitted 


cian. “The young lady to whom I am 
engaged has a very jealous disposition. 
She knows of my friendly relations with 


Miss Blair, of whom she is particularly 
and I preferred that my call 
here last evening, even though it was 
a professional one, should not reach her 
I tried to avoid being seen, there- 
fore, by any person who perhaps would 
inform her.” 

“Humph! That’s a_ likely 
Ordway said derisively. “You mean to 
tell me, Doctor*Curry, that you did not 
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story, 











return to the sitting room with this girl 
after removing the steel from her eye?” 

“J did not. We remained in this 
room.” 

“And you still assert that she had 
no struggle with your” 

“None whatever!” Curry declared. 
“There was no struggle, nor any occa- 
sion for one.” 

“That’s not true,” Ordway cried 
sternly. “Your flimsy story hasn’t feet 
to stand on. There is no evidence of a 
bit of steel in the girl’s eye. I doubt 
that you were called here for any such 
cause. You came here voluntarily. 
You had much better admit it, Curry, 
and come across with the whole truth,” 
he said, with increasing vehemence and 
with a threatening forefinger shaken 
nearly under the physician’s nose. 
“There was a struggle here. It’s use- 
less for you to deny it. You were seen, 
or as good as seen, grasping this girl 
by the throat and forcing her through 
the arched entrance from the sitting 
room, in spite of her desperate efforts 
to resist. You were seen ‘“ 

“Seen doing that—impossible!” 
Curry drew back, staring amazedly, pro- 
testing indignantly. ‘Who says so is a 








liar. Nothing of the sort 0 
“Wait!” Ordway checked him 
sharply. “You'll have to prove that to 


a judge and jury,” he said sternly, ab- 
ruptly ending his inquiries. “You are 
under arrest, Doctor Curry, and that 
settles it. Take him in custody, Mor- 
gan.” He swung round to the waiting 
policeman. ‘Take him to headquarters 
at once——” 

“Don’t do it, Morgan!” Detective 
Glynn startled all with his sudden 
forceful interruption. “You hold your 
horses, Ordway, before landing your- 
self in a ditch. This matter must be 
settled in quite a different way.” 

“Different way !” Ordway had turned 
on the private detective as if pricked 
with a knife. “What do you mean, dif- 
ferent way?” 
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“Just what I say.” Glynn’s subdued 
voice had a threatening ring. “It must 
be settled right.” 

“Settled right, eh?’ Ordway glared 
at him. His query was little more than 
a frigid sneer. “I told you not to inter- 
fere, not to butt into this.” 

“T heard you.” Glynn nodded. “: 
a matter of fact, however, I haven't 
butted into it. I was in it from the 
moment I arrived, Ordway, in the in- 
terest of a friend in whom I have ab- 
solute confidence, and I’ve been waiting 
only to hear his own statement of last 
night’s unfortunate affair, not because 
you ordered me to keep out of the 
case,” he said pointedly. “I’m not the 
kind that keeps out when such a friend 
of mine is threatened, even though or- 
dered to by a headquarters detective. 
Butt into it,eh? Take it from me, Ord- 
way, if you arrest Wells Curry for this 
fatality, [ll make you the butt of ridi- 
cule from every man on the force.” 

“You will, eh?’ Ordway growled in- 
credulously, but there was a significant 
change of expression in his frowning 
eyes. “That’s some threat, Glynn, com- 
ing from a private detective. Can you 
make good?” he demanded. “What do 
you mean by it?” 

“Settled right, Ordway, is precisely 
what I mean,” Glynn told him less ag- 
gressively. “But you’re wrong, entirely 
wrong.” 

“You'll have to show me!” 

“T propose to do so. You're bank- 
ing too strongly on—stop a moment!” 
Glynn digressed abruptly and turned to 
the physician. “Tell me, Curry, was 
the reading lamp still on the dressing 
stand when you-left here last evening ?” 

“It was just where I had placed it,” 
Doctor Curry said quickly. His 
was fairly transfigured by the sudden 
interposition of his devoted friend. 

“But it now is on the sitting-room 
table.’ Glynn pointed to it, while the 
intensely interested group in the arched 
doorway hastened to draw aside. “Na- 
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nette Blair put it back there after the 
physician departed. It’s absurd to sup- 
pose, Ordway, that any person has 
transferred it this morning. Here is 
evidence, moreover, that will convince 
you. You know very well, of course, 
that oil in a lamp of that kind exudes 
to some extent from the wick and col- 
lects on the outer surface of the 
standard. One handling such a lamp 
very often gets one’s fingers slightly 
smeared with oil. Here, Ordway, have 
a look at this. I examined it while you 
Were interrogating Curry.” 

Detective Glynn turned while speak- 
ing and picked up the paper wrapper. 

“Note the creases in it,” he earnestly 
pointed out. “They show just how it 
was folded, and how the fold of one 
end was slipped into the other to pre- 
vent it from opening. Note that on 
the fold inserted into the other, which 
had to be drawn out with one’s finger, 
there is a very perceptible oily print. 
No lens is needed, nor a comparison of 
the papillary lines with those of this 
dead girl. The size and shape of the 
print shows plainly that it could not be 
that of a man’s finger, but undoubtedly 
was caused by that of Nanette Blair. 
There is not a sign, moreover, of any 
other finger print.” 

Detective Ordway gazed at it in grim 
silence for several seconds, with his 
brows contracted and his lips pursed. 

“Humph!” he muttered. “I’m forced 

to admit it. It’s so plain that only an 
infernal bonehead would deny it.” 
- “Surely!” Glynn declared. ‘“Now ex- 
amine this tumbler from which the fa- 
tal solution was taken. There are two 
oily finger prints on it of the same size 
and shape as that on the paper wrap- 
per. There is not a sign of any other, 
save where I held it near the rim in 
order to inspect it. All this shows 
plainly, Ordway, that the girl herself, 
not Doctor Curry, opened that package 
of poison and prepared the fatal dose. 
Do you see them?” 
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“Blast you, Glynn, do you think I’m 
blind?” Ordway held up the tumblef 
in the light from the window. “How 
could I help seeing them? I admit 
their significance, of course. But how 
the devil,” he demanded, with a snarl 
of mingled chagrin and impatience, 
“could Baldwin have seen the shadow 
of a struggle, of the physician grasp- 
ing the girl’s throat and forcing her 
through this arched doorway? They 
then must have been in the sitting room, 
if that were true, and Curry lying to 
me when he said-—~” 

“That’s what you’re banking on, Ord- 
way, almost entirely, the assumption 
that Curry was lying,” Glynn inter- 
rupted. “But you should not accept 
too confidently, Ordway, the evidence 
derived only when shadows fall. Let 
me tell you something. Try it your- 
self some night, if you doubt it.” 

“What’s that, Glynn?” 

“A lighted lamp placed close in front 
of a vertical mirror will reflect on a 
curtain directly opposite, as in this case, 
an illuminated figure of the glass, 
brighter than the light shed on the cur- 
tain by the lamp itself. Notice the 
arched top of this mirror. It is almost 
precisely the shape of the arched door- 
way close by. Seen from outside, as 
Baldwin saw it, the illuminated figure 
cast on the curtain would appear very 
like that of the doorway, and as if 
the rays from the lamp in the sitting 
came through it. Obviously, 

what Baldwin saw appeared to 
transpire in the sitting room. But what 
he really saw were the shadows of 
Curry and the girl when they stood 
between the mirror and the curtain.” 

“You mean——” 

“The physician removing the bit of 
steel, the girl’s hands grasping his wrist 
when she was hurt, perhaps, and then 
falling nearly in a faint in his arms 

the appearance of a struggle, Ordway, 
and the reduction of their figures as 
they drew back from the mirror and 


then, 
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came nearer the curtain would have ap- 
peared exactly as if they came through 
the arched entrance from the parlor. 
That’s all it was, Ordway, all it really 
was—an appearance.” 

“By thunder, Glynn, I must—I must 
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“Yes, yes, the coroner! It’s time he 
arrived.” Ordway turned quickly, 
brushing the back of his hand across his 
eyes. “TI owe you something, doctor, 
an apology! There is nothing to this, 
coroner, nothing to it—but a case of 


Evidence 


suicide !” 

“We'll be going, Wells, I guess.” 
Detective Glynn turned to the physi- 
cian. “It’s past my lunch hour.” 

Doctor Wells Curry fondly placed an 
arm over the shoulders of the private 
detective, as they moved out of the 
room. His eyes were moist. There 
were tears of gratitude in them—and 
tears for her upon whom the last eter- 
nal shadow had fallen. 


admit you are right.” Ordway’s dark 
countenance had altered strangely. 

“T know I am right,” Glynn told him. 
He turned and gazed at the still, cold 
form on the bed. “Plainly enough, 
too,” he added, with voice gone grave 
and sad, “a hopeless love, and a some- 
what morbid nature, perhaps, led her to 
end it all when this man passed out of 
her life forever. Poor girl! She—ah, 
here is the coroner, Ordway.” 


——_ 


TRACING CRIMINALS WITH AID OF MICROSCOPE 


has been said that no one can be in a room five minutes without leaving some 
clew behind him when he goes. It may be only a smeared finger print, a 


¥ 


thread from his coat, or dust from his shoe, but often the trained micro-analyst 
is able to deduce much about a person from evidence that would seem valueless 


to the layman. 

In one recent case, for instance, two sticks of dynamite were put on the 
railroad tracks in a tunnel to blow up a train. The engine bumped them, and 
the dynamite exploded, without, however, doing very much damage. Careful 
examination of the tunnel resulted in the finding of a piece of coat lining. The 
cloth was turned over to an expert micro-analyst, who was able to deduce from 
various deposits on the lining that the man who had worn the coat was middle- 
aged and of light complexion, had not only spent much time in forests, but also 
had worked in a mine, and had used ready-mixed pancake flour for some of 
his meals. 

A hair will tell the approximate age and complexion of the person from 
whose head it has fallen; fine mineral dust often wiil reveal the occupation of the 
one whose clothes hold it, and habits of living will be revealed by deposits on 
clothing. 

Of course the expert micro-analyst is not made in a day or a year. His 
knowledge of soils, minerals, foods, bacteria, and microscopic sections of plants 
and animals must be very extensive indeed. Not only must he be able to recognize 
the various materials found in dust scrapings, but he also must have the detective’s 
power of making reasonable deductions from the facts the miscroscope shows 
him. The micro-analyst is a combination of scientist and detective, and his work 
is of great aid to the community in running down criminals. There are only 
about seven expert police micro-analysts in the world, and the United States 
is fortunate in having at its disposal the services of two or three of this limited 
number. 
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OUR honor, before proceeding 
to commit me to an asylum 
as a mental incompetent, will 
you permit me to say a few 

words? I shall not take up the valu- 
able time of the honorable court by 
pleading that I am entirely sane and 
thoroughly competent to handle my own 
affairs. That, I understand, would be 
futile. Your honor has heard the tes- 
timony, and has decided that I am no 
longer fit to be entrusted with my finan- 
cial affairs. It is not of that I would 
speak. But the examination of wit- 
nesses in this trial has disclosed the 
fact that no one seems to know the ex- 
tent of my wealth or how or where it 
is invested. It is on that subject I wish 
to say a few words. 

“You have heard my wife, my daugh- 
ter, and my son testify that I have 
vithheld funds from them—that I have 
treated them with suspicion—that espe- 
cially during the last few years I have 
changed to such an extent that I am 
no longer a loving parent, and refuse 
to converse with my family on any but 
necessary subjects. 

“Twenty-five years ago I began to 
accumulate wealth. At that time I 
earned my first million dollars, and I 
saw that I should in time become one 
of the country’s really rich men. I had 
gone to Palm Beach for a week’s recre- 
ation, and while lolling on the sands I 
idly glanced through a bundle of New 

ers. Three articles interested 


me. All were of the same purport. 
Each told of some relative of a wealthy 
man attempting to prove him mentally 
incompetent, and asking the authority 
of the law to administer his property. 
I began to think. And please, your 
honor, remember that at that time I 
had not married the lady who to-day 
bears my name; that I had not yet 
dreamed of the children who to-day 
ask that I be sent to confinement in 
a sanatorium for life. 

“Upon my return to New York I 
sought out a young man whom I felt 
certain was the soul of honor—a young 
man of unquestioned integrity. Some 
weeks before he had called upon me 
and asked me to do him a great favor. 
I had not refused him, but had put him 
off with a vague promise to consider 
the question. I now sent for him. I 
told him that I was prepared to grant 
his request—to take the steps necessary 
in order that he might enter upon the 
career he had chosen, and which would 
inevitably make his fortune. Yes, I 
was prepared to back him with all of 
my influence and wealth. The money 
he must return, and, yes, there was one 
other condition. He must agree that 
if ever I were declared incompetent by 
any court, or if ever I were ill or pen- 
niless or in prison, that he would care 
for me; that he would pay my hospital 
or asylum expenses, and long as I 
might remain in such a condition that 
I was unable to care for myself he 

















would maintain me in the greatest de- 
gree of comfort permitted me. He 
agreed. He later repaid the money, and 
in order to ensure the conditions being 
faithfully carried out in the event of 
his death, he made one of the principal 
trust companies of the country his ex- 
ecutor, and incorporated the provisions 
in his will. 

“Please, your honor, do not become 
impatient. I realize that I am drooling 
away in senile reminiscences, but you 
will see the necessity of my preliminary 
statements in a moment. 

“The months passed. I amassed a 
greater fortune. Then I sent for the 
agent of one of the best known life in- 
surance companies, and by paying a 
flat sum purchased an annuity of forty 
thousand dollars a year, with the ex- 
press proviso that if I were ill, men- 
tally incompetent, or imprisoned, the 
annuity should not be paid until I had 
completely recovered or had been re- 
leased from confinement. Your honor 
will realize that this clause is absolutely 
binding, and that the company cannot be 
forced to pay this annuity while I am 
mentally incompetent, when I explain 
that in consideration of this clause I 
was granted a reduced rate. 

“Then shortly afterward, your honor, 
I married. A very few years later I 
had incontrovertible proof that my wife 
had never cared for me, and that she 
had married me because of my fortune. 
My children became my whole world, 
but for some reason or other, perhaps 
because I had become embittered, I 
could not seem to hold their affection. 
They preferred their mother. 

“My fortune continued to pile up. 
I became a very rich man. As your 
honor knows and has heard stated by 
my wife and by business associates, I 
am reputed to be worth more than sixty 
millions of dollars. That is a very large 
sum. Yes, a very large sum. 


“Three years and seven months ago I 
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was seated in my library, reading. 
Twilight fell, and I neglected to turn 
on the lights. I had come home early, 
and my family were out. I dozed. 
Then the sharp voice of my daughter 
in the next room thoroughly awakened 
me. | heard my wife, my daughter, and 
my son complaining bitterly of the 
meagerness of my allowances to them. 
I heard them discuss what steps they 
might take to force me to give them 
more money. Half in jest, half in 
earnest—I could tell from the tone of 
her voice—my daughter, my little girl, 
suggested that I was not mentally com- 
petent—that they should try to take 
the control of my fortune from me. 

“Please, your honor, I shall not dwell 
upon this subject. I shall not mention 
it again if you will permit me to con- 
tinue. Yes, perhaps they are right; 
perhaps it was but an_ hallucination. 
No, I shall not say anything against my 
family again. I may continue? I thank 
your honor, and shall endeavor to be 
brief. I am now coming to the point. 
What did I do with my money? Where 
is it? Yes, I think I shall interest your 
honor and the gentlemen of the press. 

“The discovery—I beg your honor’s 
pardon—the hallucination shocked me 
beyond the power of words to express. 
I did not dine at home that night, but 
as I sat in a big armchair at my club 
I gradually evolved my plan. The next 
morning I began selling my securities 
right and left. You will recall the 
frightful bear market that continued 
for weeks. I sacrificed several millions 
of dollars in my mad scramble to con- 
vert my holdings into cash and into the 
bonds of several governments for which 
I have great admiration. Need I say 
that my holdings were converted into 
unregistered bonds and bank notes of 
the United States and some of her 
allies? 

“I placed the notes and bonds in a 
large steel box. That was not unusual, 
but the box was unusual. Almost 
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unique—yes, quite. It was a box within 
a box, and in the space between the 
two were thin metal containers filled 
with sulphuric acid. And in the center 
of the inner box, held in position by 
notes and bonds, was another container 
filled with the acid. You know, of 
course, that sulphuric acid will eat 
through metal and will utterly destroy 
any paper or similar substance with 
which it comes into contact. My metal 
containers, however, had been care- 
fully made for me by an expert chem- 
ist, and carefully timed so that the acid 
could not eat through in less than six 
months—nearer seven months, to be 
exact. 

“Part of the testimony referred to 
the fact that every six months I would 
go off by myself in my launch for sev- 
eral days, and this was considered ex- 
treme eccentricity. It was true, how- 
ever, because as soon as I had con- 
verted my securities into what might 
be termed cash I took the box and went 
off to an inlet where I gently lowered 
it into twenty feet of water, leaving a 
small float so that I might lift it when 
[ desired. Every six months afterward 
IT carefully lifted the box, threw away 
the almost wholly destroyed containers, 
and substituted new ones. 

“After I overheard—I beg your hon- 
or’s pardon—after my hallucination of 
the library which I have described, I 
had detectaphones installed in my 
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house. One night about four months 
ago, through the medium of these little 
instruments I learned that my wife, 
my son, and my daughter had made the 
final decision. I was to be committed 
as a mental incompetent. I should have 
gone the next week to renew the con- 
tainers. I did not go. By now they 
have been reduced to liquid—all my 
wonderful bonds—all the beautiful 
bank notes—all liquid, and as the sides 
of the box have been eaten away, that 
precious liquid is now swirling in some 
one or more of a thousand currents of 
the North Atlantic ocean. 

“T am very tired. I think I am fin- 
ished. No—just a few words more. 
My wife has testified that I am incom- 
petent because, despite my wealth, I 
forced my daughter and son to study 
business courses and even she herself 
to study bookkeeping. Perhaps that is 
a sign of my incompetency, but what 
would they have done now without it! 
They are paupers. Absolute paupers! 
All I have had for several years is my 
annuity and that you, your honor, have 
automatically shut off by your decision 
that I am an incompetent. You cannot 
reverse yourself. I shall be comfort- 
able, however. My friend, my young 
friend of whom I spoke, is here ready 
to fulfill his agreement and care for 
me for the rest of my life. Your honor, 
I am so tired. Please name the sana- 
torium and let me go.” 











BURGLAR RETURNS PART OF HAUL 


CCASIONALLY the better nature of criminals is shown in startling fashion. 

Such an instance was brought to light recently when the burglar who robbed | 

the home of Mrs. John N. Hickok, in Rutherford, New Jersey, returned to her 

by mail a money order for one hundred dollars, together with a ten-trip railroad 
ticket, part of the loot he had gathered during his uninvited visit. 

Not only did the thief concern himself with mailing the articles to Mrs. 

Hickok, but also he enclosed in the envelope a slip of paper, bearing the word, 


“Reyrets.” 


There was, perhaps, an impulse toward self-sacrifice in this act, for, 


of course, the handwriting and the choice of a message to his victim are clews 
which may lead to his apprehension and imprisonment. 
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FTEN it is said of a person that he is waiting for Opportunity to come 
rapping at the outer portals of his domain. But how many of us know 
the gentleman when he does get within hailing distance? And is it not 

very often the case that, never for an instant supposing he would come to us, we 
go dashing past the much sought-for individual in our very own yard, in our 
mad haste to seek him far away—any place other than that in which we are? 

All this by way of suggesting—let us rather say advising—you most strongly 
to take advantage of the departments in the Chat. 

Perhaps, had you not waited too long before using our Legal Advice, you 
would have saved yourself much anguish of mind and financial loss. Your failure 
to place a notice in the Missing may mean that your delay has put off a reunion 
with some dear friend or relative until it is too late. That you did not consult 
Louise Rice because you were a Doubting Thomas might easily result in failing 
to take a turn to the right which would have spelled success, instead of plugging 
along in the middle of the road. 

Take this letter from Doctor Eben Clayton Hill, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
Sd by way of example. It is similar in general nature to thousands that have been 
received, 





Dear Miss Rice: I am a skeptical individual, and for the past year I have been more 
amused than impressed by the published reports of your handwriting studies. But at times 
it seemed as if, as usual, my prejudice was due to ignorance. When you began your ex- 
planations of what is indeed a science, I wondered. Then I sent you three specimens of 
writing. 

Your report came this morning. If you had known me intimately your report could 
have been no more of a true character study. To show how very accurate is your analysis 
—it’s really a bit uncanny—I spent three years doing research which was decidedly scientific 
and very stupid-—-except as research. The published articles required illustrations, which 
I made. Then followed articles on diphtheria, et cetera. You will find a note as to this 
work in “Who’s Who.” 

About my assistant, Miss G You had about eight lines of writing. Two lines 
written two years ago; then for comparison a few lines of recent date. Upon this you 
make a character study much more clearly expressed than I would have done even after 
two years of daily worry, bother, and polite cussings—until at last she has become very 
competent, 

I do wish there were some way for you to let your magazine readers know how you 
have convinced a skeptic. Can you suggest any method? If any sort of note or any por- 
tions of this hasty letter would be of value, please either use this or let me know just how I 
could convey clearly my intense interest and belief in your science. If you are in this 
pleasant township any time, why not come in to see this laboratory? It’s really quite 
fascinating work. Many thanks for your courtesy. 





AND, don’t forget Mr. Burns, or Mr. Craig, or Mr. Scott; all at your 
service. Also, are you following with the care they deserve, the handwriting 
lessons ? 














lf you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the pesitions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the werld to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Peccy K.—I don’t think you either very bad or very good, despite your 
fear on both heads. You are simply a person of tremendous passions and 
inregulated impulses. Naturally, when you feel this dynamic nature of yours 
flying around at a dangerous speed you begin to wonder where you get off at 


beter Atlebn Po 


hi wn figs. 4." 7 


linn. 
art tA Slt, 


Tirst of all, Peggy, stop thinking about yourself. As soon as you do that 
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the world will stop looking to you as if it were standing on its head. Next, try 
to get something useful to do. Third, last, and most important, don’t spend 
much time with flirtatious men. Eh, Peggy? The specimen numbered one is 
one of ’em. Look out! Specimen number two, while too emotional to be an 
ideal friend for you, has an interesting and unusual mind. 


VuLt.—You never were educated in this country. Your writing shows that. 
It shows, too, some of the ultra conservatism of the European. With your mental 
training you ought to be successful in any one of a dozen different lines of 
teaching. 


Miss T. A. M.—Glad to have been of service. Yes, write as often as you 
wish, sending me not more than one or two at a time. The specimen you want 
analyzed shows a person who is selfish, self-centered, absorbed in himself to an 
unusual extent. At that, he really has good and friendly impulses, and it is this 
contradiction which causes your bewilderment. I don’t wonder. Estimate as 
per this delineation and you will get a new light on him, 


E. M. S.—If that “serious decision” to which you refer is concerned with 
marriage I would most strongly urge you to delay the decision. If you do not, 
I know that it will not be favorable, for so selfish, opinionated, and bad-tempered 
a person cannot help but ultimately reveal himself in his true colors to a 
person of your innate refinement and ideality. Your weakness is that you are 
too much of a dreamer; you idealize people. Try to be more clear-sighted and 
you will increase your probabilities of ultimate happiness. 


52.—Those inflated lower loops of yours, 52, show me that the real ties of 
your nature are emphatically to the earth. You love the out of doors, I know, 
and I am sure that you enjoy sports, and that you like a good meal, and that 
you have a strong feeling for rhythm in music and color in all things. That’s a 
lot to read in a few loops, isn’t it? You are a person of potential artistic feeling 
—not creativeness, however. Men of your type are often free from moral evil 
but are not exactly ideal lovers and husbands, lacking true faithfulness and 
devotion because of being a bit shallow in feeling. However, there is no question 
about your being a charming companion and an interesting chap. 


Frank Lynn.—The electrical trade may mean all sorts of things. If you 
mean, have you a mechanical “bent,” I say yes, but your mind is not so trained 
as to make the best of it. Your tendency is to be mentally lazy. You are 
inclined to get just so far along with something in which you are interested and 
then to turn to something else. Teach yourself to cultivate the power of con- 
centration. When you find yourself wandering in attention bring yourself back 
sharply. It can be done. It is done every day by people who are efficient. Your 
character is a pleasant one because of its kindliness, its freedom from petty 
meannesses, and its cordiality, even toward people who compete with you. 


E, H.—So odd that your friends call you number thirteen, do they? Weil, 
that’s no guarantee that you can be a successful detective. In fact, quite to the 
contrary. I do not believe that you are especially adapted to anything so long 
as your writing shows me a nature so at war with itself as yours. Why not try 
to educate yourself into more true efficiency? If you will stop being self- 
conscious—which is what really makes you seem odd—you would find yourself 
possessed of considerable talent for salesmanship. 
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Q. M. S.—The specimen you wish me to delineate shows a person who is 
essentially a conservative in every relationship of life. Friendship, love, and 
enthusiasm all must bow to the conventions in this nature. So far as practical 
affairs are concerned the judgment is sound and the nature not sordid, thoug 
not directly altruistic. On the capital “I” 1 note the characteristic incurve of 
the writer who values place, social honor, and high connections. 


L. H. G.—Lots of people are in your fix, L. H. G. They’ve been watching 
this department for ail of three weeks and haven't seen their answers yet. Bless 
you, my dear—there are just hundreds and hundreds of people who'll have to 
wait quite a while before I can dig down to them. Your handwriting shows me 
an unusually interesting and facile mind. Ever think of trying journalism? 
There’s a good field for you if you'll manage to get a little more of what slang 
calls “pep.” Very interesting word, that; very expressive. At present you are 
a bit self-consciously “ladylike.” The specimen you inclose was written by one 
of those young men who inspire me with a burning desire to give them a good, 
old-fashioned spanking. Nothing at all the matter with that lad except that he’s 
never grown up. He’s still the little boy of ten who wants to fight Indians or be 
an engineer or own a circus. His mind hasn’t anything unusual about it except 
its laziness. There! I don’t suppose you'll like that, but I can’t help it. It’s 
bitter medicine, but it ought to do him good. As for you, you keep your sane 
little self neatly out of reach until he grows up. 


Crontq OF CU Sl OOTL 


<_- ~ 
RIVERS. 
CR SRAT SRE 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails ef your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
Tur Maxwett Company.—The books of a firm must be produced at 
bankruptcy proceedings. Failure to do so will stop the proceedings for the time 
being, but if the books are not produced when the case is next called the firm 
is liable to action by the court. 


Grorce D:—A boy who is under legal age is in his father’s custody according 
to law, but he may appeal for a guardian if he can show cause why his father 
is not a proper person to have a minor in custody. If you are without funds or 
friends go to the nearest police station and they will advise you. If possible, 
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though, it would be well to have the clergyman of your church or some business 
man who knows of the conditions you mention to take up your case. I wish that 
you were near New York so that I might look into the case for you. If matters 
are as you state your need for a transference of guardianship is most urgent. 


Mamie D.—If your father left no will his property must be divided 
equally among his children. Your brother has no right to retain the family 
homestead. You ought to get a lawyer and see to it that a proper division is 
made. There is no question of the right in this matter. A good lawyer will be 
able, probably, to adjust the matter by having a talk with your brother. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Cotrer.—There are no rules for divorce which apply to all 
the States in the United States of America. In this respect we are quite different 
from England. The fact that the girl will fight the case does not enter into the 
matter. It is for the court to decide the right and equity. That you have lived 
nearly all your mature lives in England does not affect the fact of your citizenship 
in the United States, and as your son was born here his being taken to England 
when but a few months old is of no legal importance. 


StsTErR A.—I understand that much of church property in Canada is exempt 
from taxation, but in transferring your church property there I fancy the same 
procedure would hold as that of any other property being taken from the United 


States. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


lf it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en= 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Massage as a Profession 

MONG the many things affected by the war, massage as a profession for 
A both men and women is included. 

Up to five years ago we associated the word almost exclusively with 
beauty parlors, but to-day it is as much a curative system as medicine itself, and 
bids fair to all but rival it. 

Physicians found that shell-shocked nerves, withered, torn arms and legs, 
disfiguring scars, fevers, stomach troubles, brain disturbances—all would yield 
to the gentle hand of the skilled practitioner of massage. 

Hospitals are now attaching massage operators to their permanent staffs, 
and physicians throughout the country are crying for operators who will under- 
stand, not only the operation, but who also will know something of diet, of 
medicine, of nursing, and of the psychological conditions which so often are the 
underlying elements of an illness. 

No better opportunity ever was offered for the person who has a dislike for 
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working as an employee, and who has an instinctive liking for nursing or 
medicine, without the training for either; for those who do massage work by 
the hour are their own masters as to time and are as independent of supervision 
as the physician himself. 

Hospitals pay from fifty to one hundred dollars a month and upward for 
operators attached to their staffs; such operators give only a stated number of 
hours per day to the hospital and are free to take cases of their own. Massage 
among private patients is paid for according to the degree and variety of the 
operation. Special work, such as that for rheumatism and dyspepsia, involving 
semi-medical knowledge, will be paid for at the rate of at least three dollars 
per operation. General body massage, taking in the limbs and the trunk, will 
receive at least three dollars per operation, which usually takes three quarters 
of an hour. The head and face is always considered a separate operation. 
Facial massage at a beauty parlor can be had for fifty cents. Women who make 
a specialty of dealing with wrinkles and sagging flesh and general questions of 
the complexion can make their own prices. Some well-known operators charge 
as much as five dollars for half an hour of this work, which is not at all laborious. 

Training in a school of massage takes six weeks or three months. The 
price varies, but is not high. After taking the course the student would do well 
to work under an experienced operator for six months, until confidence is 
established and the various manipulations become as second nature to the hands. 

A massieur or massuese who had six patients each day at three dollars per 
patient would make eighteen dollars a day, or one hundred and eight dollars 
per week. Half that number, requiring only three or four hours a day, would 
give an excellent income. 

People contemplating this profession should see to it that they have strong 
but gentle hands, that they have a large stock of patience, that they have a 
cheerful but unobtrusive manner, that their backs are strong, and that they have 


no heart trouble. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


RYPTOGRAPHERS, here’s a cipher problem to test your ingenuity at 
solving them. Anything that might be said about it before you begin 
would, we feel certain, spoil it for you; because, in addition to the problem 

itself, you are given the broadest kind of a hint as to how to find its solution. 

Tom Blair was guilty of robbing a safe. The police arrested him and made 

it clear that they had the goods on him. His loot, which amounted to thousands 
of dollars in cash, was hidden where the authorities could not find it, and all 
their threats and promises of clemency failed to force him to disclose his hiding 
place. Tom was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
It was not long after his incarceration that Tom Blair saw that the prison 
chaplain was taking a special interest in him. The chaplain, an elderly, whole- 
souled person, seemed to find an attractive something in Tom’s personality; at 
any rate, a warm attachment sprang up between the pair. Gradually Tom Blair 
fell under the influence of the kindly chaplain and his pious teachings, and the 
chaplain noted with sincere pleasure that the good qualities that had been lying 
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dormant in the convict were rising to the fore, and were effectively blotting out 
his tendencies for evildoing. 

Tom Blair’s wife was a keen observer of the reformation going on in her 
husband. She was certain that her dream of years was to be realized, and that 
her husband at iast had renounced a life of crime for one of usefulness. 

What, then, must have been her surprise when the news came to her that 
her husband had broken jail and made a successful dash for freedom? Surely, 
the good woman told herself, if her husband’s intentions to make amends for 
the past were sincere, he would not entertain thoughts of cheating society of 
the penalty his crime had forced society to exact. She soon fell prey to despair 
at secing-her high hopes scattered to the four winds. 

The first word she had from Tom was a message in cipher which he sent 
her through the mails from a near-by town. Tom never had sent his wife a 
secret communication before, and he had to invent a system for this occasion. 
He was not sure of her skill at working them out, so he thought it best to give her 
the hint—veiled, it is true—that you will see below. 

Here’s the cipher. You will find the solution in next Tuesday’s issue, but 
after giving it a little study we are certain you'll have no need for the solution 
except for purposes of comparison. 

“7 5 18 15 4 12 8 2 13 14 22 106 4 13 1 18 14 3 12 13 2 10 II 12 139 
228 213 145 9 21 3 2017 12 6 I 12 21 I! 3 13 14 6 12 109 22 15 2 12 13 
i0 12 15 9 12 21 4 15 18 14 1 7 10 5 12 8 2 13 15 22 16 21 I I g 10 
113121415 14171615 2 207 21 6 22 211 11 1217 127 21 16 17 18 20 21 
2164 21 1 16 14 10 12 13 10 123 12 15.” 

“Use Detective Story MAGAZINE.” 


“J = 


The problem in last Tuesday’s issue was a simple substitution cipher. A 
single alphabet that runs in the same order as the regular alphabet, was substi- 
tuted. The easiest way to solve a cipher of this sort is to write down the words 
of the cipher and continue alphabets below them until you get a line that makes 
sense—in this way: 

We'll take the first four words of the cipher for illustration: 


YRIIP XOB TFPB QEBV 
ZSJJQ YPC UGQC RFOCW 
ATKKR ZQD VHRD SGDX 
BULLS ARE WISE THEY 


The complete message from Jim Pratt to Charley Duggan was: “Bulls are 
wise. They got nothing on us yet, for they can’t find the loot. Lucky you got 
away with it. I'll not join you before I shake them off. More later.” 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that 
If it can be avoided, piease do not send us a “General Delivery” 


seems to us unsuitable. 
post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mai! that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person a are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home,” 


et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


. WILLIAM BELL. 
Id, and was last heard of 


He is sixty-four 
at Woodland, 








Cal if fornia, » is tive feet five 
inc! tall, and light hair, 
and has lost part of or finger. His mother is 
ninety-two years old, and has not heard from 








him for ten years, but was told that he oe 
she was dead. If some one will help her to find 
him she will be most grateful, as she is alwi ; 
hoping and praying that she may see him as 3. 
Please write to ANXIOUS MOTHER, care of this 
magazine, 
SWEENEY, PATRICK WILLIAM.—Five years 
ago he left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on the 
ship Blakely with a load of timber, bound for 
Puget Sound. Later he wrote home saying he 
was at San Pedro, California, but no trace of 
him has been found there, and no word has been 
received from him since. Any information will 
be thankfully received by his mother, who is in 
great grief over his disappearance, Mrs. CATH- 
ERINE SWEENBY, care of this magazine. 


ARTING, LESTER, navy aviator, of Oakland, 

California. Ie was last heard of in Los 
Angeles about a year ago, when he was employed 
by the Lasky Film Corporation in taking air 
pictures. A friend has valuable information for 





him, and will be grateful to any one who will 
heip him to get in touch with him as soon as 

possible, N. H., care of this magazine. 
GNEY ROBERT JOHN, who left Belfast, 
Ireland, about eer six years ago, and 
landed at Quebec, Can: Any information 
concerning an will be “thankfully received by 
his brother. No, 6573, Gnr. S. AGNEW, R. C. 

G,. A., The re itade 1, Quebec, Canada 

H€t —I am a to find out whether I 
on any lations living. My earliest 
being at St. Barnabas Home, 


recollecti ons are of 
N Brighton, Cheshire, Eng 
Canada when I was eight ye: 
twenty. If any one who sees this can tell me 
something of my people, and will write to me, 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 
DAtsy MABEL Hert, 2117 Reynold Street, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, care of Mrs. Trinette, 





land. I came to 
rs old, I am now 








THOMAS. 
English siris 
to come to the 


Can any 
to tind their 
United 


CHuESWOK ‘TH, 
two youn: 
He left them 


one help 
father? 


States, an 

















































was last heard of in New York in 1915, They 
have 1ews of him since that time, and 
are most anxiously secking him. They feel sure 
that person in ‘America will help 
them in their qui t. and will be deeply grateful 
to auy one who will give them information that 
will lead to their comm licating with him. 
Piease write to LILIAN AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
57 Greenwood Lane, Egremont, Cheshire, Eng- 
land. 
TO MY DADDY 
Dear Daddy, won't you please come home 
To Mamma, Sister, and your Loy? 
Then you would see dear Grandma, too, 
And fill so many hearts with joy. 
Our Grandpa told me, long ago, 
That you would surely soon return, 
I’m sure you would, couid you but know 
How sadly for your love we yearn. 
Why won't you come and see us now? 
You know we live in Grandpa's home. 
Just let me tell you, Daddy, how 
We need your help. Why won't you come? 
If you can’t come to see your Boy, 
Mamma, and i ia, too. 
Then wriie a idy, dear, 
And we will ¢ to you 
ANDREW J R ANKL IN, 
A little “Michigander’ who seeks his father. 
UNN, WARREN W., and his wife. They were 
last seen at Charleston station, Ohio, wh 
he was telegr : operator on the B. & O. Rail- 
road, about eighteen years ago. Ar informa- 
tion that will lead to the finding of these peo- 
ple w = be gratefully appreciated by Mr S. HAZEL 
UTTLEY, 2: East ‘Highland Avenue, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 
CoL ALINS, BERTHA, THERESA, and JIMMIE. 
—Their parents separated and placed these 
children in a home in ja over twenty years 
ago. Jimmie was «s ted. heir mother is 
dead, and her brother is ‘king his nephew and 
nieces. Iie will be most grateful to any one who 
will assist him to find his sister’s children. C. 
Fr, T., care of this magazine. 









HUNTER. PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A little girl, 
nine years old, who has not seen her father 
for five years, is trying very hard to find him, 
and feels sure that readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives, will help her to find Bical papa. He 
was last heard from at KE] Vaso, Texas, with Co. 
8, 7th Infantry, in June, 1916. If any one who 
knows where he is will write to her she will be 
always grateful for their kindness. Mary Ben- 
TON Hunrer, R. F. D., No. 1, Box 37, Oronogo, 
Missouri, 
OODMAN, WALTER.—When the Spanish- 
i War broke out, this man, who 
was s barber, enlisted in the American 
army, and his family has not heard from him 
since. He is an Englishman, and his home was 
in Bedfordshire at the time he enlisted. His 
daughter is seeking him, and will be most grate- 
ful for any information that would let her know 
whether he is alive er dead. She will be happy 
to hear from any ene who has met him, or who 
may know anything about him. Mrs. C. Brr- 
ant, Post Office, Railway Station, Kaitoke, New 
Zealand. 
TTTER, HOWARD.—He was discharged from 
the army, after feur years service, at Fort 
Adams, Newport, Rhede Island. He wrote to his 
family from New York and was supposed to be 
on his way home, but his mother has not seen 
or heard from him since, and is very much wor- 
ried. He is about five feet six inches tall, and 
has dark hair and blue eyes, lease write to 
Mrs. J. R. Duncan, 89 Beals Avenue, Detroit, 


Michigan. 

J } —I am anxious to hear from you. 
ise write and let us know where you are, 

All are well. L., 604 Investment Building, 

Eighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


Tous HILL, JAMES CORNELL, JR:—tThirty- 
four yeurs old, five feet six inches tall. Ile 
was last seen about four years ago in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. He was born in Seranton, 
Pennsylvania, and served in the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War, His father would like to hear from 
him, and weuld greatly appreciate any informa 
y tion. Please write to his brother, PHILIP 
TOUGHILL, 609 Eleventh Avenue, North Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Eons , ROY EDWARD.— He has been missing 
since April 30, 1913, and his mother and sis- 
ur 





































ter heartbroken at his base arance. He 
is fiv ‘t eight inches tall, hs one hundred 
nd rty-five pounds, and ha s a gold crown on 


one froat tooth, and a scar on his forehead. 
flis mother will be thankful to any one who can 
tell her whether he is alive or dead, and will 
help her to find him. Mrs. NeELLIn Emory, 3726 
Finney Avenue, St. Leuis, Misseuri. 


cr tOWE, L * facktY po ANT MARTIN J.—His home 

is in New Haven, Connecticut. He went 
abread in Se ptember, 1917, as a sergeant in the 
M. G. 23d Infantry, He was commissioned a 
lieutenant in France in March, 1918, and in De- 
cember he wrote saying he would be home soon, 
but ne news has been reeeived since, and it has 
| been impossible to get any information from the 
war department, except to say that he was 
wounded and was sent to base hospital 49, in 
France. The Red Cress, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Salvation Army have all tried to find him, but 
have failed, and his friends are hoping that they 
may get some news of him through this maga- 
i ix feet tall, has brewn hair and 
is thirty-five years old. G. M.,, 
Department. 


) AXON, WALTER.—He disappeared from Los 
~ Angeles, California, on April 26, 1919. He 
is nit en years old, and has brown eyes, promi- 
ment tecth, pale complexion, and dark hair. He 
lost pees bi ; in a munitions si 

years ag ir an artificial 
hand, cove red with a dark glove. 
from house to house. He has ¢ 
position and is always whist 
any information to Harry 
magazine, 
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GILBERT, SAM, and MARY, who lived with 
. their mother at Morris, Minnesota, twenty- 
five years ago. It was said that they moved to 
llastings, Minnesota, in 1896-7. They would be 
about ‘thirty- three and thirty- five years old re- 
spectively at this time. An old childhood ae 
would like very much to hear from them. EE. 
a Graphic Republican, Lake City, Mines 
pola. 


J S.-—Please come home. Everything has been 
J* paid up. Your position is open to you. You 
will not have to go to school. Mother is sick, 
do come home at once. 


E UFFORD, GLENN D.—He is eighteen years 

old, has a light complexion, and weighs 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. He 
has been missing since May 2, 1919, from Boston, 
Massachusetts, and is believed to be in New York 
City. Any information about him will be greatly 
appreciated by P. J. Hurrorp, 321 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, Apartment 8, New York City. 


HOMSON, GORDON, of Washington, D. C. 
Last seen on Washington Heights, New 
York City. Please write to your old pal, Davy 
FINGER, National Farm School, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


ILL some one please help me to find my 
baby girl? A lady adopted her, and as the 
child was very dark and had black eyes, she 
thought she must be partly colored, and the baby 
was given to colored people by a lady doctor of 
New York. If any one knows of such a child 
they will do a great favor by communicating 
with her distressed mother. REGENIA, care of 
this magazine. 


NFORMATION WANTED of a boy born in 

1805. When he was tive months old he was 
placed in St. Vineent’s Infant Asylum in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on the ia nty-seventh of April. 
Hlis friends went for him on the tenth of May, 
and were told that he had been given away by 
mistake and could net be found. He had black 
eyes and hair. Uis people = very anxious to 
tind him and will appreciate y assistance. DeE- 
VOTED RELATIVE, care of this inepasie. 








OWE, JESSE W.—I would like to know the 
whereabouts of any of the relatives of this 
man. Ile is supposed to be from the vicinity of 
Lexington, Kentucky. L. W. L., care of this 
magazine. 


SMITH, CHARLES J.—He is twenty-five years 

old, and Jeft Jacksonville, Florida, four years 
ago. He is ef medium height, with blue eyes and 
black hair. He has an artificial left hand. Char- 
lie, please come to your mother at Pavo, Georgia. 
Lee came and wants us to move to West Palm 
Beach. He thinks you can do well there. Your 
sister, Mrs. W. 8S. McGuirk, Quitman, Georgia. 


OWELL, ROBERT and JACK.—They were in 

Canada when last heard from. Their cousin 

asks them to write to him. P. W. HELSsByY, 
Pratt, Kansas 


] UCAS, EVELYN, Philadelphia. Please send 
~ your address to this department. D. 


ILLIS, E. P. or WILLET, who was_ last 
heard of in the latter part of April, 1919, 
on Black River, in Randolph County, Arkansas 
and is said to have gone to the Sti ite of Michi- 
gan. Parts of a man’s body were found in Black 
River, but were too decomposed to make identi- 
fication possible. The State contends that the 
body is that of Willis, and a man has been 
charged with first-degree murder. Any informa- 
tion that Willis is till alive will be thankfully 
received by JERRY Mt ‘LLOY, Pocahontas, Ar- 
kansas 












ATILDA.—Your sister is anxious to hear 
from you again. Mrs. BretH HARTMAN, 
General Delivery, Cur d'Alene, Idaho, 
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PENTACOFF, SERGEANT CITARLES W.— COSTELLO, RITCHIE, cousin of Charlie Mayo. 


Please write home. Mother and father are if auy one knows where he is at tHe present 
very much worried. I went on reserve Augu ne they wil confer a favor by writing to Mrs. 
5th. All is well at home. Lioyp PENTACOFF, 65 ERTRUDE SMITH, 20 Andrew Street, Dayton, 

Doughlas Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 









if, MRS. GEORGIANNA, who, about 
rteen years ago, lived at Jamaica, Long 


M.A¢ 





iJk.—Old friends of this 








left 1 home for dependent ‘ A 
at Lincoln, praska about fifteen vears Island. | Her maiden name was Dorty. Hk 
wish to communicate with Any one ) sister wishes to communicate with ber and will 
, ereabouts please write to Faenp, ¢ be mucs obliged to oa oa who will he Ip het 
, to get in touch with her. Mrs. IpA May Hocan, 





69 Southern Boulevard, New York City. 






tR, OREN S.—He is twenty-three old, 
i feet six inches tall, and one } ENFRO, MINNIE.—In | 
and sixty pounds. His complexion is at 1762 Howard Stre 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a small diana. She is asked to send 
T. B. 9 67! , care of 





sca on ‘the left cheek. He left Goodlett, Texas, to i L. 
on September 22, 1918, and when last heard 

of was working on a ranch at Benjamin, Texas. 
He r , rown mare with white on her face. 
liis f most anxious to know what has be- 
come of him, and will be thankful for any news. 
Mrs, O, S. Kerr, Slidell, Texas. 






CLARA H., from Crawford, 
employed at the Nation 
St. Illinois, during the winter 
Any information will be appreciated 
1 js ) AREY, 140 Academy Street, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 





HILLIPS, KATE and DOLLY.—I was born in 





West — a ae tat cee ee . ees = ROGERS.—I am seeking the descendants of my 
seen or heard anything of aie eolativen pe unt, Mrs, Rachel 1] Mathes Regers, who died 
thirty-five years, and would be glad to get in ewhere in Cooper County, Missouri, about 
touch with some of phew = My moter hath Rees 1856. She had three daughters; one married 
sisters, Kate and Dolly 1 Phillips. Ples ase write Alonzo Yarber, and two marrie d men named 
to CHARLoTrr Eppy, care of tt zh zi Stevens, or Stepher son. She alse had a son, Wil- 
0 a 2 EDDY, Care ¢ this magazine. liam. Any news of these persons, or their de- 


‘ _— a ; ? scendants, will be received as a great favor by 
KI. BEN.—Information wanted of this man Mrs. E. A. VAN DEvENTER, 503 Munford Court, 





or his descendants. Some years ago he Kansas City, Missouri. 
lived on the French Broad River, near Kings ; 
bridge on Haywood Roa 1, Henderson Cor inty, ARNES. WILLIAM Please write and let 
North Carolin: Ple communicate with Mrs. know where you ate. 1 = 


am very much w 
ried about you, and am anxiously aw 
hear from you. K. B., care of this mas 


+ North Carolina, 





Cora S$. Loui As » Hen 
Route 5. 





iting 
zine, 















GREEN, ROSCOE FRANK.—Please send, mi XACKETT, W -He is sixty-six years old 
; your address. am anxious to hear from and has “my eyes and gray hair, is round 
you and am greatly worried and ill. I beg you shouldered, and was last heard of in Erwin 





to forgive and come home. D. M. P. ‘nnsylvania, about 1910. If any one knows 


him. or knows whether he is alive or dead, please 











OSEMAN, GEORGE H. JR.—He is five feet notify A. B. C., care of this magazine. 
six inches tall, has dark-brown hair and 
ue eyes, ¢ ‘ighs e | dre anc orty- 7 ; — _ — 
blue eyes, and weighs one hundred and_ forty PPLETON, DAVID SUMNER.—He is forty 01 


five pounds. He sometimes wears a small mus- 
tache. He is a commercial stationery salesman. 






forty-five years old, has blue _ eyes,‘ ! 







When last heard of he was in Chicago, and is — n ~ y : sl “a ler, — of medium he 
now probably in some middle western city. is de was last heard of eleven years at 
ae Pat ee plant pob i . ae His Carlisle, Indiana. His daughter wi to hea 


wife will be most grateful: for any informa- . 4 “ : : ies . 
tion about him, as she and her two small chil- from him, or to know where he is. GoLpDA 
dren are in need. Mrs. G. H. MoseMAN, In. APPLETON, Box 4, North Liberty, Indiana. 
1237 North Dover Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


- ASON, JOHN JOSEPIH.—He is forty-one was 


UNCAN, MRS. ANNIE, née Jones, formers 
of Newtown, Ohio, and when last heard of 
iving in Cincinnati. She is a widow with 








rs old but looks much younger, and two children, and is about forty years old. Her 
weighs about one hundred and forty-five pounds. brother wishes to hear from her. W. C. LANF. 
He has dark, wavy hair and large, front teeth. Dewey, Oklahoma. 
When last heard from he was at Comstock, New 
York. Any one who knows of his whereabouts ROSE. CHARLES, and THEODORE, who lefi 
will do a great service by writing to Mrs. EMMy Cleveland, in 1913. They are both painters 


GLEASON, 147 East 23d Street, New York City. It is thought that Charles worked for the Dupont 
Powder Co. near Memphis, Tennessee, during the 

Fr ISBY, HERMAN.—He left home when he war. Ile is twenty-seven years old, five feet 
and was last heard from eight inches tall, and weighs one egg and 











was ve ata 
about fifteen year » He was born in Mary- seventy pounds. Theodore is thirty-three years 
land, He has dark ‘hair and eyes, and is five old, five feet ten inches tall, and ome two hun 
feet nine inches tall. His sister is very anx- dred and ten pounds. I shall be grateful for any 
ious to hear from him and will appreciate any i ‘mation that will help me to communicate 
information that will help her to find him. with the m. HerMAN L. Ross, care of Michigan 





sh, P. O. Central Railroad, operating depariment. 


GEIPTON, MARY JANE.—She_ was born i 
Guelph, Ontario, in 1875, and was tak 


Please write to Mrs. Anne Frisby \ 
Box 747, Seattle, Washington. 








Bu EL, EDWARD.—He was last seen in Balti- 





more, Maryland, about six or seven years a family named Good, She moved to Ing 
ago, and is now believed to be somewhere in and afterward to Flint, Michigan, and probab!) 
Canada. Any information about him will be took the name of Good. Ple: send any infor- 
gratefully received by Frank Buell, 303 Lafayette mation to (. M. Gripron, Catherine's, On- > 





Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. tario, Canada. 


CoE N, OTIS B.—Last seen in the United States ADAMS, EUGENE W.—When last heard of 
nay Please write to your old pal LowrLL was in northern California, Piease write 
T. HAWEY % West Third Street, Los Angeles, to H. F. Apams, 717 Third Avenue, Seattle, 
California, Washington, 











WAS born on the eighth of March, 1886, in 
or near Lockport, Illinois, and was adopted 
when I was six months old by a family living 
near Chicago, who brought me up as their own 
son. When I was sixteen years old I was 
told by my mother’s people that I was not her 
child. She promised to tell me all about my- 
self when I should become of age, but she 
Med before that time, and I was not with her. 
My father would tell me nothing. If any one 
can help me, please write to EARL, care of this 


magazine. 
WI ULLIAMS, BURTON ALBERT, who was 
manager of a Chickasaw wagon factory 
in Houston, Mississippi, about nine or ten years 
ago, and was last heard of in Scranton, Mis- 
sissippi. He is about five feet seven inches 
tall, has blue eyes, dark brown hair, probably 
turning gray, and would weigh about one hun- 


pounds. He was born in 
Duyton, Ohio, and is between sixty and sixty- 
three years old, If any one can help me to 
find my father I shall always be most grateful 


dred and forty-nine 


to them. Mrs, JUNE THOMPSON, 832 North 
Twenty-tirst Street, Lirmingham, Alabama. 

cCLINTON, JOSEPH, of Meridian, Missis- 

sippi.—He was last seen ae five years 


Georgia. He is now 
and has hs hair aod 
ENCE BUTLER, 
ise write to 
Mississippi. 


ago en route to Macon, 
about twenty years old, 
brown eyes. His old pal, 
would like to hear from bim 
804 Grand Avenue, Meridian, 





help me to find my father, 


IF any one can 
whom I have not seen for 


JOHN CURRY, 


thirty years, I shall never forget their kind- 
ness, My mother’s maiden name was Jobnson. 


She and my father separated when I was _ six 
weeks old, and my mother, before she died, 
told me to try to find him and tell him that 
she forgave him, If any kind reader can help 
me to do this, I shall be deeply grateful, 
Bessikz, care of this magazine. 


P- AYNE, ALFRED C., who was last heard from 
in 1912, when he was in a _ sanitarium 
omewhere on the Pacific coast. He had 
planned to come home for Christmas, but has 
not been heard from since, and nothing“ is 
known of him at the sanitarium. His family 
will be grateful for any information that will 
help them to find him, or to know what has 
become of him. Please write to his sister, 
“IRMA, care of this magazine. 
SMI! H, ED.—He was last seen in Chicago 
in April, 1919. He is tall and fair, with 
blue eyes and prominent teeth, and is thirty- 
two years old. He is asked to write to G. A,, 
care of this magazine. 


Meck FEF, MRS. JACKSON, whose’ maiden 

nume was Keeler. She was last heard 
from at 1015 Enst Taylor Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona, about four years ago. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated by a true friend, 
M. J. H., care of this magazine. 


IEGLER, ALVIN J.—He 
member of Company I. 
sion, stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah, in 1917. 
From there he was transferred to Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and from there to Brunswick, Georgia, 
where we last heard from him. He expected 
at that time to be sent overseas. If any one 
knows where he is they will confer a favor 
yy writing to B. Peri 257 Butterworth Court, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BAKER. SOLOMON R.—He is seventeen years 
old, of medium height and dark complexion, 


was formerly a 
Forty-third Divi- 





has blac hair, a broken upper front tooth, and 
a dimple in his right cheek. He left his home 
on October 6, 1919, and his mother is very 


ill and much worried about him. If any one 
s seen him, she begs them to be kind enough 

Mrs. IDA Baker, 36 Mendon 
Massachusetts. 





to write to her, 
Street, 


Worcester, 
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HURL, SAMUEL, who was formerly employed 

at the General Electric Company, at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and lived in the vicinity of 
Hudson Square, West Lynn. If any one who 
sees this can give some information regarding 
him they are asked to be g00d enough to write 
to J, cHovuL, 66 Union Avenue, Mariners 
Harbor, Staten Island, New York. 


ABBITT, HAROLD.—He is the son of John 
Rabbitt, of Bangor, Maine, and was last 
heard of in Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1916-17. 
He is about twenty-one years old, and has a 
fair complexion and blue eyes, Any information 
of hfm will be gladly received by H. * _ WEBB, 


908 Q Street, N. W., Washington, 

BAKER, GEORGE A. F., who lived in Bridge- 
port, Maine, When last heard from he 

was working in a shoe shop near Brockton, 

Massachusetts, He has a sear on his forehead. 

He is asked to write to his half brother. ALBERT 

Sico_tr, 245 Pine Street, Rumford, Maine. 


H ERRINGTON, NORMAN.—When last heard 
from he was at Oxford, Iowa, Ue left there 
last spring and has not been heard of since. 
His mother is very anxious to have some news 
. him. Mrs. A, HERRINGTON, El Centro, Cali- 
ornia. 


a lg VIOLA, who was at the Penn Col- 
e for Women at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
mo, An old friend would like to bear from 
her, and has some valuable information which 
will interest her. G. S. H., care of this mag- 
azine. 





i ORRIS, ARTHUR B., a sailor, who, during 

January, 1919, was stationed at the naval 
operating base at Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
when last heard from was about to be trans- 
ferred to the U.S.8S. Missouri. He is twenty- 
six years old and has blue eyes. His hair is 
slightly graying at the temples, and he is 
about five feet nine inches tall. Any one know- 
ing where he may be reached will do a great 
favor by riting to his friend, H. P. H., care 
of this magazine, 


CRAWE% RD, 
hr . 


yas not seen him since 1908, 
at 144 South Third Street, Brooklyn. The only 
friend we bad at that time was named RIDDELL. 
He may remember that. If he should see this, 
his brother hopes he will write to him, as it 
would give him great happiness to hear from 
him again. JULIAN, care of this magazine. 





ROBERT LESTER.—His brother 
when he was 


BBY. FRED, who was last heard of about four 

years ago somewhere in Idaho, or Nebraska. 
His daughter, who was born in Paradise Valley, 
and has never seen her father, would be glad if 
he, or some of her relatives, would write to 
her. Mes. ViviaAN ALTvaTer, 1822 South Third 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, 








ARDIN, FRED B., nineteen years old. His 

sister Effie is very anxious to hear from 

him, and will be grateful to any one who can 

tell her where he is. Mrs. R. H. JOHNSTONE, 

953 Edinburgh Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


information for the following per- 
to their inquiries in these columns, 
to them have been returned 


We have 
sons relative 
and as letters sent 





by the postal authorities, we would ask mogy to 
send us their present address without delay: 
MRS. VINE WARD, HILDA YOUNGES, ¥. G. 
WOLFE, “FRATER,” LE WIS CRBS EE, JOHN 
B. LUTZ, F. E. TOMPKINS, ‘ aor ARLOS 
A. JONES, CHARLES L. YLOR, MRS. 
ESTELLA OLSEN FRANK rh HORBACH, 


GEORGE C. COLLINS. 
And the person who advertised for Mr. and 
rs. Jesse Williams. 





Missing Department 


The persons whose names appear in the following list have been inquired for at 
length in past issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. Further particulars 
can be learned by addressing Missing Department, in care of Detective Story MAGAZINE 


Aaron, Marion Goldbun, Leone, rela- Ott, Lena Teasdale, William 
Adams, James B. ive ‘ Paree, Fremont A, Terry, Bert 
Alvarado, Manuel i ; om Se Parker, Charles Albert Thompson, Mrs. Ethel 
Alvarado, Thomas Goodare, Richard Paul Parker, Jack H. Thomp son, Frank 
Ambrose, Peter Goodpasture, Adam Paterson, Kenneth Bir- Charles 
Anthony, James Jack Graham, Linwood rell Thompson, John 
Arnold, Hebson Gray, Mrs. Bertha Pearsoll, John I, Thompson, Johnnie 
Laker, Jessie Greene, Edward Pearsoll, Nathaniel (adopted) 
Baker, W. F. Greenly, A. B. Petelle, Joseph Thompson, Lena BE, 
Baker, William Griflin, Mrs. Earl Peters, Wesley W. Thompson, Mabel 
Barringer, Mrs. George Pettilli, Albert Toler, Alfred 
_Vinia May Grimm, Paula Phillips, Lar Toms, George M, 
i ws & &. Gro!ll, Harry Pierson, P Townsend, Georgina 
Guinn, Harry G. Pike, Victor Tracy, Mrs. Marion 
‘Leo Gunther, Boyd Prentice, George A, Tremayne, Josiah 
yo nD, "Mi 1dison Guttroff, Herman Mar- Prentice, James D. Tremblay, Bessie 
Bent, Veter tin Pyrum, James Trovato, Michael 
Berwing, Otto Hanks, Arthur Quinn, James F. Thumann, Charles 
Binns, Mrs. William Hanks, Milo takestran, L. W. Frederick 
Black, T homas Ss. liaskins, Arthur Rankin, John Tungeland, Olaf 
] é Heindel, Ervin EH, Rapidean, John Turner, George W. 
] trnest Helland, Ben Ray, Helen C Turner, Myrtle 
1 James A Helm, Oma Ray, James Herbert Turner, Robert 
Bonham, George N. Heston, Thomas Reeves, Arthur Charles Turner, William 
Boulger, Fred Hlicks, Mrs. Myrtle Relyea, Mrs. 8S. C. Underwood, Walter 
Boyd, Alec Hindm: in, Eugene Remington, Elvira Lenjamin 
trace, Nellie Hoffman, L, A, Reynolds, Walter Valentine, George 
Breedlove, Lew Holden, Nicholas Rifle, Mrs. Fannie Van Devexter, 3enja- 
B rittinghé im, Guy Holt, Benjamin Riley, Mrs. J. J. min 
Brush, Howard, Ernest Rivenburgh, Stella Van Schaake, Mrs. Ida 
Burch: A, de Irine M. 
Burdette, "s gle, Mrs. Henry Roach, Lily Vedder, Chester Wayne 
Burke, Wiliiam O., rela- Franklin Kkoach, Mamie Vetter, Marie 
7 Jackson, John Robbe, rry Wagner, Elizabeth F, 
i Alice Jackson, William Roth, ary Walford, William Rob- 
Calvens, Wilbur James, Mrs. H. O. Rouse, Charles ert 
aeseee. Nels come on, A. O. Roush, Paul and Robert Wall, John 
Carpe ates, Jim e . James A, Rund, Henry W. Ww alpole, Jerry 
Woodall on, W. E. Rus sell, “Daniel Vard, William H. 
Mrs ) Villiam Russel], Ervin Watkins, Della 
avender, Ge orge 2 _ Thom: Sallas, Francis Marion Wead, Flora 
Chaffin, Mrs. E, Karst, , ank Sanford, William H., Weatherford, Walter 
Chambers, Mrs. "ites. . Madge May Sargent, Fred C. Weidman, Ernest 
shall ile aul L. Sawyer, Charles bad 'don, George Perci- 
Cheency, Marion 4agota, Nellie, Annie, Schieltz, Mikel al 
Clark, Elizabeth Shee- Minnie Seifert, Alice Brown We ‘don, Margaret Annie 
Lawscha, William Sellner, Belle Wells, Mary Elizabeth 
ve land, Lenora Levy, Vernon's sister Sells, John N. West, Cary 
ifferd, Rose Lewis, Anton Senecal, Carrie May Weston, Junita 
on don, Thomas Lewis, William L. Seward, Jerome White, James 
Re ynolds Cleve- McCurdy, William D. Sh: Charles H. White, John Sommer- 
Mathews, James ! n. John and ville 
Crawford. Edgar 8. ath Benjamin Thoma Wilbourne, John Henry 
Charlie (Bub) Mille fenry D. $ way. Thomas E Williams. Mrs. B. F, 
Nellie M. Moran, Casey Simms, Willis H. Wilson, H. C., relatives 
Bernard Alex- Morgun, Ivy Sleeper, Walter J. of 
f in, Smith, Audrey Mosele Wilson, Jeannette L. 
Mrs. Emma Mortis, arr) Smith, Fred T. Wilson, James 
Lillian Mulcahy, Jack Smith, Mrs. Pauline Wilson, James Franklin 
i Nelson, Fritz May Wilson, Nicholas 
elk : Nicolas, Car Smith, Robert Alexan- Winn, John 
Dent, Jokn W. Nicholas, i der Wittner, Aldo 
Derthick. Marguerite Nolan, Victor Stevens, Mrs, H. H. Wolfe, Henry 
Eglin, Ernestine Null, Birdie Stevens, Henry Wood, Mrs. Inez 
Ferry, Julius Nutmé in, Amy Eleanor Still, William, heirs of Wood, Beverly 
Fontleroy, Fred L Stone, Mrs. Frank V eats -_ rol; 
Foye, Campbell ‘Hara, Suter, Charles A. Wood, Clarence, rela 
Toye, Jack ‘Hare, Rose Suter i tives of 
Gardner, George O’Lauchlyn, John Da- Sutton, Dai Woods, Mrs, Anna 
Garety, George vid Sweeney, Joh ; Wright, Fred B. 
Garner, Jane O'Reilly, Edward Sweeten, Charles Wilk Vright, Mrs. Matilda 
Gaynor, William Ohlson, Peter Sepbeke fright, Rive. Battles 
Getchell, Gustena Oldham, Thomas PS “ : — ‘ . , Wu rs¢ hinge r, Ians 
Biorm. Janes Oliver, Edgar O. Sw yd n, Alice F., Bea- Wyatt, Earl C, 
Gilma in, Eddy Franklin Olson, Ernest trice C., and Fred Yaras, Mrs. Anna 
hill, Paul Ortago, Michael Taux, Robert Yingling, Elizabeth 
il ndenin, Adele Ostrem, Andres J. Taylor, Charles O, Work, D. V. 
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ut Your Name 
n This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 


of automobile engineering. We have made it easy 


‘ for you to fit your- 


self for one of these positions. You don’t have to goto school. You don’t 
have'to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motorcar 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody 
can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- 
ible covers, gold stamped, 2650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tat 
and explanatory diagrams, A library that cost thousands of dollars 


to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 7c a Day 








Partial List of 
Contents 


More than 100 Blue 
Prints of Wiring 
Diagrams 

Explosion Motors 

Welding 

Motor Construction and 
Repair 

Cc olay gaa 

Valves, Cooling 

Lubrication 

Fly-Wheels 

Clutch 

Transmission 

Final Drive 

Steering Frames 

Tires 

Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 
Systems 


Shop Kinks 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 
Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Care and Repair 
Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 








Not acent to pay in advance. First you see the books in your Fd 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express gag 
when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the oO Devt. 
books send only $2 in seven days and $2 a month until the special o AS91 
introductory price of $19.80 has been paid, (Regula~ price $30.00.) / 
Along with the set goes a year’s consulting memt er- American 
ship in the American Technical Society. (Rerular 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must scon Fy Technical 
be withdrawn, Society 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send No Money ,”. Hse sent he 
« et —4 mo os e 

Now 2" take our word | ores rng ta ca 
0 ping charges 
forit See the books gif I dect 
without cost. There is so ; 

much profit i in this offer for you, nd h 

that we urge vou to waste not a" @ y#iioh gaa bake andthe Bhs fa 
moment in inion for the ¢ papiting 2 If 1 think | Gites 
ca s. ut the books af ys’ trial 
a nae ‘Salas 7 I will return the =n at 96 i. expens 4 ™ 
money—Just the coupon! Pg 


American Technical 
Society, Dept. A591 y 
Chicago, Ill. 


lan al 
18 . 80 Hy be en paid. u 
eipt showing ths at the 


Mail The 
_Coupon For 
| These Books | 


Name . 
/, Address. 
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New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing in Spare Time at Home-— 
Every Step Made Simple as A BC by 
Print-and-Picture Lessons That 
You Can’t Go Wrong On. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 
Nothing Whatever to Pay Unless You 
Are Satisfied. 


How often have you wished that you knew how to 
play the violin or piano—or whatever your favorite 
instrument may be—or that you could take part in 
singing? 

How many an evening's pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the admission “I can’t sing,” 
or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings, some one is sooner or 
later sure to suggest music. When the others gather 
around for the fun, the one who can take no part 
feels hopelessly out of it—a wall 


including many who had never before 
tried to play any instrument or taken 
a lesson of any kind—have found my 
method equally easy. My method is 
as thorough as it is easy. I teach 
you the only right way—teach you to 
play or sing BY NOTE. No “trick” 
music, no “numbers,” no makeshifts 
of any kind, 

I call my method “new’—simply be- 
cause it is so radically different from 
the old and hard-to-understand ways 
music. But my 


of teaching 
time tried 


method is thorough] 
and proven, Over 225,000 suc- 
cessful pupils—in all parts of 
the world, and including all ages 
from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to 
men and women of 70—are the 
proof. Read the enthusiastic 
letters from some of them, 
which you will find printed at 
the right—samples of the kind 
of letters I am_ receiving in 
practically every mail. My file 

contains 





flower—a mere listener and looker [ 
on! 

Or those long and_ lonesome 
evenings at home, when minutes 
seem like hours—how quickly the 
time would pass if you could spend 
it at the piano or organ—or in 
making a violin “talk,” or in en- 
joying some other instrument. 

And now—at last—this pleasure 
and satisfaction that you have so 
often wished for can easily be 
added to your daily life. Mandolin, 

No need to join a class or pin Clarinet, 
yourself down to certain hours for Flute, 
lessons or practice. No need to Saxophone, 
pay a dollar or more per lesson to Cello, 

a private teacher. Neither’ the 


Piano, 
Organ, 
Violin, 
Viola, 

Banjo, 

Tenor Banjo, 





Learn to Play by Note 
For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 


thousands of 
such | letters. 
Largel 
through the recommendations of 
satisfied pupils. _I have built up 
the largest school of music in the 
world. 

But I don’t ask you to judge my 
methods by what others say or by 
what I myself say. You can take 
any course on trial—singing or any 
instrument you prefer—and judge 
Hawaiian entirely by your own progress. If 

Steel Guitar, for any reason you are not satis- 
Harp, fied with the course or with what 
Cornet, you learn from it, then it won't cost 
Piccolo, you a single penny. I guarantee 
Trombone. satisfaction. On the other hand, if 
vou are pleased with the _ course, 
the total cost amounts to only a few 


Harmony and 
Composition, 








question of time nor expense is 
any longer a bar—every one of the 
obstacles that have been confining your enjoyment 
to mere listening have now been removed. 

My method of teaching music by mail—in 
spare time at home with no 
strangers around to embarrass you 

makes it amazingly easy to learn 
to sing by note or to play any in- 
strument, 

You don’t need to know the first 
thing about music to begin—don't 
need to know one note from an- 
other. My method takes out all the 
hard part—overcomes all the dif- 
ficulties—makes your progress easy, 
rapid and sure. 

,_ Whether for an advanced pupil 

yor a beginner, my method is a 

%\ revolutionary improvement 

over the old methods used 

% by private teachers, The 
lessons I send you explain every point and 

* show every step in simple Print-and-Pic- 

.§. %,ture form that you can't go wrong on 

School of a —every step is made as clear as A 
971 aa » \B C. My method makes each step 
New York City. « 8° easy to understand and prac- 
tice that even children only 

Please send me your free 7 to 10 years old have 
ee aie joseene in eg 4 —— accom- 
our Own Home”’ and particus lished players or sing- 
lars of your Special offer. ‘\ I ers Bn my direc- 

~ tion by mail. Also 


thousands 
e. of men = and 
women 50 

‘ to 70 years 


eoee ole 


your 





cents a lesson, with your musi¢e 
and everything also included. 

When learning to play or sing is so easy, why con- 
tinue to confine your enjoyment of music to mere 
listening? Why not at least let 
me send you my free book that 





tells you all about my methods? 
I know you will find this book 
absorbingly interesting, simply 
because it shows you how easy 
it is to turn your wish to play 
or sing into an actual fact. Just 
now I am making a_ special 
short-time offer that cuts the 
cost per lesson in two—send 
your name now, before this spe- 
cial offer is withdrawn. No 
obligation—simply use the cou- 
pon or send your name and ad- 
dress in a letter or on a post- 
ecard, 

Instruments supplied 
needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
971 Brunswick Bldg. 


New York 


when 





SUCCESS 


“Since I’ve been 
your lessons 
over $60 
with my violin. Y 
lessons __surely 
fine.’’—Melvin 
land, Macopin, N. J. 


“When I 

with you I 
nothing about 
Cornet or music, 
now I can play al- 
most any piece of 
music.”” — Kasson 
Swan, Denmatk, Col. 
Co., Nova Scotia. 


“T want to extend 
the heartiest —ap- 
proval of your Piano 
Course. It has done 
more 
years 
sons.’” — Moxie N. 
Lewis, 3 Jefferson, 
Neosha, Mo. 

“The folks at home 
are delighted to 
hear me_ play 
Organ so well. 
have a _ wonderful 
system of teaching 

ic.’’—M Al- 


» < raque 








